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PREFACE. 

Most masters will admit that boys experience difficulty in 
elementary Latin Composition principally from not understand- 
ing the structure of their own language. They commence 
Latin at an early age without any knowledge of English 
Grammar, for it is assumed that this will grow upon them 
during their study of Latin ; and they spend years in en- 
deavouring to apply certain rules which they learn by heart, 
without being led to perceive that the grammatical value of 
most words must be the same, whatever be the language 
employed. Now none of the exercise books at present in use 
seems to recognize this deficiency ; they are all adapted rather 
for men who have commenced the study of Latin late in life than 
for the boys for whom they are actually intended. The result is 
that, whatever be the dubious gain in mental discipline, as far as 
the acquisition of knowledge is concerned a considerable period 
of a boy's early life is practically wasted. In many instances, 
success is attained at last, not so much through any assistance 
derived from the teacher, as because repeated examples have 
at length forced themselves upon the observation of the learner, 
and enabled him unconsciously to form a system for himself. 

Now it appears that a great deal of trouble and vexation might 
be saved even to a clever boy, if his observation were directed 
aright from the beginning. If he were made to parse his 
English sentences before turning them into Latin, he would soon 
perceive that certain fixed principles pervade both languages ; 
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and he would be pleased to find that, in his practical knowledge 
of his mother tongue, he already possesses an unsuspected fund 
of mformation, which wiU enable hun to master any language 
to which he turns his attention. 

The object of this book, then, is to teach Latin Composition 
and English Gramnaar simultaneously, in full confidence that 
the acquisition of the former will be found much easier when 
it is approached through routes which turn out on inspection 
to be already familiar. In accordance with this object, words 
and phrases have been dealt with only as they foi*m parts of 
complete sentences ; and before these are turned into Latin, 
the grammatical significance of each word in the English is 
required to be carefully pointed out, and the sentence analyzed, 
as indicated in the body of the book. This system has under- 
gone the tQst of experience for several years, and has always 
been found to work successfully. 

When a boy has once acquired the art of analyzing correctly 
he may for the most part be spared the trouble in future, for 
the analysis is only, as it were, the crutch to teach him to 
walk, and wiU but impede the rapidity of his progress, when 
he has learned to do without it. But when it appears that a 
boy has misunderstood the construction in any paii;icular 
passage, or if the clauses appear to have been too involved 
for his right apprehension of them, let him proceed to analyze 
the sentence for himself, and it will be found that the mistakes 
will then often be corrected without a master's assistance. 

It is suggested that a clause which is likely to present any 
difficulty should always be analyzed, for boys ought to receive 
timely warning of the pitfalls in their way. Some masters 
seem to think it their special function to convict their pupils 
of ignorance, and even begin by regarding their inevitable 
success with a sort of grim satisfaction ; but they soon find that 
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if they only give a boy a fail* cliance he is sure to go wrong, 
and, strange as it may appear, he is the more likely to fail 
again in the same place. No one, who has not found it out for 
hunself, would believe how difficult it is to prevent a boy from 
stumbling again, if he has once been suffered to fall at any point. 
He has been allowed to reason himself into a wrong opinion, 
and is in the position of the man convinced against his will ; 
unknown it may be even to himself, he remains of the same 
opinion still. Eepeated correction of errors is not the best way 
of imparting accuracy; in this, as in most other instances, 
prevention is the best cure. 

This book is intended primarily for boys who have only 
mastered the accidence, and have begun to understand such 
distinctions as that which exists between the active and 
passive voices of a verb, and perhaps also such easy construc- 
tions as the agreement of a verb with its subject, and of an 
adjective with its substantive, but it will also be found useful 
for boys much more advanced ; and the application of the 
system to an English lesson, as suggested at the end of Part 
II., will be found a useful exercise for boys of almost any age. 

The teaching of Composition on this plan may be advan- 
tageously combined with lessons in construing at sight on the 
same principle. Thus, if a boy is in doubt how to commence 
any sentence, let him look for the principal verb, just as he is 
in the habit of doing in English, ai^d then for its subject ; when 
he has construed these, he may be made to close his book, and 
say what construction he expects to follow, and it will be found 
that in most instances he will be able to predict exactly what 
he must look for. It is a good plan for the master to give the 
meaning of the words, when the boy has selected those which 
he intends to construe. This method is much preferable to con- 
fining the attention of the class to a few lines prepared over-night. 
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It brings out a boy's intelligence, and prevents him from depending 
on his companions : moreover it is possible to get over a con- 
siderable amount of ground in this way. and thus, besides facility 
gained in translation, opportunity is afforded of becoming inte- 
rested in the author, and Caesar is no longer regarded merely as 
a repository of "ablative absolutes," or Livy of "oratio obliqua." 

There is one more point to which it is desirable to call 
attention. It will generally be acknowledged that there is a 
great advantage in instituting comparisons between different 
languages which a class may be learning simultaneously ; but 
this too often degenerates into calling attention merely to 
similar words or roots. In the present work care has been 
taken rather to point out like phrases, and corresponding or 
diverse modes of expressing the same thing, than to indicate 
mere words common to two or more languages. The words 
will be observed in most cases by the boys themselves with 
little assistance as they get older, while, from the want 
of interest they excite, they are soon forgotten by younger 
boys; but even a beginner is struck by such a difference of ex- 
pression as the English / have a fever ^ and the Greek the fever 
has mey or by the different modes of expressing two consecutive 
actions in Greek, Latin, and English. The first mentioned 
branch of comparative philology is not of course without great 
value, but it is too frequently made entirely to exclude 
the latter. It is no bad exercise to tell a short anecdote, 
and make a boy tell you the same story as well as he can in 
English, using Latin or Greek idioms as the case may be. Of 
course his immediate aim will be to make it look as much like 
a translation as possible, and he will often succeed very fairly 
in imitating the style of the author he is engaged in reading. 

One word with regard to the arrangement of the subject- 
inatter. Attention is first directed to the verb, as containing 
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the leading idea in each sentence, and all other parts of the 
sentence are introduced as attending on the verh. The simplest 
and most general form of sentence is taken to he a transitive 
verb with its subject and object. The different forms which 
the subject, verb, and object may assume are then pointed out, 
and in the examples appended there are abundant opportunities 
of inculcating the simpler case constructions. 

It has not been thought advisable to discuss co-ordinate 
clauses; they may always be treated as separate sentences 
linked on by conjunctions, and will present no difficulty. 

The verb " to be " has been treated as anomalous in its 
construction. This, it is thought, will need no apology, when 
it is remembered that even now tribes of speaking men exist, 
who have not arrived at the power of abstraction necessary to 
produce this particular verb. The subdivision of a sentence 
into subject, copula, and predicate, however ingenious it may 
be, is of no practical assistance to any one in acquiring a new 
language, or in studying the elements of his own ; and it bears 
much the same relation, perhaps, to language, that the theory of 
numbers does to arithmetic. 

The chapter on Questions naturally occupies a place just after 
that on the Relative Clause ; this, of course, is owing to the 
similarity between relative and interrogative words, but it is 
by no means clear that this is the place in which it would best 
be introduced to the notice of a beginner. The same remarks 
apply to the chapter on Correlatives. It is possible that, in the 
endeavour to conform to existing methods of explanation, the 
chapter on Indirect Commands is not aiTanged in so simple a 
manner as it might otherwise have been, but it is not appre- 
hended that any real difficulty will be found with this part of 
the subject. Great care has been taken to make the explana- 
tions as short as is consistent with completeness. 
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EzampleB have been added, to make the book more useful for 
school work, but these are not regarded as an essential part ot 
it ; examples maybe taken from any exercise book already in use. 

In Part III. will be found a short explanation of the more 
ordinary case constructions, with numerous examples. These 
constructions are in all cases compai*ed with the corresponding 
English usage; and, as in the other parts of the book, a boy is 
led to base his progress on the knowledge he already possesses. 
He will approach this part of the subject, it is believed, from 
an entirely new point of view, and will gain all the advantage 
which usually results from various methods of learning the 
same thing. . Should the aiTangement of this part of the volume 
not meet with the approbation of individual masters, it is hoped 
that the examples will yet be found of service, as they can in 
all cases be used in connexion with the syntax as laid down 
in most of the Latin Grammars in geneiul use. 

The chapters on "Qui" with the Subjunctive, the Gerundive, 
and the Past Participle, have been added as corollaries, so to 
speak, on chapters in the earlier poi*tion of the book. 

In conclusion, the aim of this work is to combine English 
parsing with Latin Composition, beginning from the simplest 
sentences, and gradually passing on to the more complex forms 
of expression. It is believed that in this way much more rapid 
progress can be made than is generally supposed ; more interest 
will be inspired into what will at best be but a dry study, it is 
feared, for beginners ; and this at least is certain, that we shall 
not have the dull boys growing up, as at present, entirely 
ignorant of English Grammar, through inability to apply the 
principles they have learnt only in connexion with a language 
they never understood. 

R. Pjjowde Smith. 
Chelimham. 
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SIMPLE SENTENCES, 



CHAPTER I, 

THE YRBB AND ITS SUBJECT. 

Evert sentence contains at least a verb and its subject. 
The verb (with one exception *) states what a thing does or 
suffers, e. g. 

(i.) The stars shine. 
, (ii.) Bomului^ slew Bemus. 

(iii.) Pompej was defeated hj Cassar. 
^ In (i.) shine is the verb stating what the stars do. 

In (ii.) slew is the verb stating what Romulus did. 

In (iii.) w(X8 defeated is the verb stating what Pompej 
suffered. 

The persons, or things, which are said to do or suffer, are 
called the subject to the verb. 

The subject may always be found by putting "who?" or 
^^what ?" before the verb, and answering the question so formed. 

Thus, in (L) shine is the verb. Q. What shine ? A. The 
stars. The stars, then, is the subject to the verb shine. 

In (ii.) slew is the verb. Q. Who slew ? A. Homtdus, 
Jiomulus then is the subject of the verb slew. 

* This exception is the verb to he, considered in a future chapter. Vide 
which states that a thing is some- Ft. I. ch. yi. 
tiupg. It vrill be more conveniently 
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2 THE DIRECT OBJECT \Pt 7. ch, 2. 

In (iii.) wca defeated is the verb. Q. Who was defeated ? 
A. Pompey, Pompey then is the subject of the verb was defeated. 

After having found the verb and its subject, it will be 
easy to arrange the remainiug words according to their gram- 
matical construction : this arranging is called analyzing the 
sentence. 

CHAPTER II. 

THE DIRECT OBJECT. 

When we have found the verb and its subject, the next 
thing is to inquire if it acts on an object. 

Only verbs in the active voice can act on an object. 

To find the object, read the subject and verb, and then 
put " whom^^ or " whatj* after the verb ; the answer to the 
question so foimed will be the direct object of the verb. 

If the question cannot be answered, there will be no ob- 
ject. 

Thus, in the first example the question will be, the stars 
shine what ? here no answer is possible, and therefore there is 
no object. 

In the second example, the question is, Romulus slew whom T 
Answer, Remus ; heuce Remus is the direct object of the verb 
slew. 

In the third example, was defeated is a passive verb, and 
therefore there is no object. 

In Latin^ the subject is put in the nominative case, and 
the direct object in the accusative. 

The verb must be in the same number and person as its 
subject. 

Thus the above examples become in Latin — 
(i.) Sidera lucent, 
(ii.) Romulus Remum interfecit. 
(iii.) Pompeius a Cacsare victus est. 

It should be noticed that in Latin the order of the words 
is not the same as in English. 
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THE DIRECT OBJECT 



The EDglish order is — 
1. Subject, 
e. g. Romulus 
In Latin the order is — 
1. Subject. 
e. g. Romulus 



2. Verb, 
slew 



3. Object. 
Remus. 



2. Object. 3. Verb. 
Remum interfecit. 

This will be very apparent, if reference be made to Caesar, or 
to any other Latin prose author : it will be found, on opening 
the book at random, that, in almost every instance the word, 
immediately preceding a full stop is a verb. 

The English of each sentence should be carefully analyzed, 
before it is turned into Latin. 

It will be found convenient to write the analysis on the left 
hand page of the copy-book used for such purposes, and the 
coiTcsponding Latin on the page opposite. 

Although the column of subjects occupies the left side of the 
page, the student must not be allowed to write down the 
subject, before he has written the verb in the second column. 

The small column on the extreme left is reserved for those 
conjunctions which may be regarded as linking on fresh 
sentences ; all words, not falling under the heads akeady men- 
tioned, may be written in the column on the extreme right*. 

The above examples, when analyzed, will be written thus : 



SUBJECT. 



VEEB. 



OBJECt. 



(i-) 

(ii.) 

fin.) 





The stars 


shine. 








Romulus 


slew 


Remus. 






Pompey 


was defeated 




by Caesar, abl. of agent. 



(i.) Sidera lucent, 
(ii.) Romulus Remum interfecit. 
(iii.) Pompeius a Caesare victus est. 

If the subject of the verb be one of the personal pronouns, 
it is seldom expressed in Latin, unless it is desired to call par- 
ticular attention to it, or to distinguish it from some other word. 

* Sach words and phrases arc discussed more fully in Pt. I. ch. iv., and 
in Pt IIL 
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4 EXAMPLES ON THE VERB, \Pt. L ch. 2 

Thus, you have preserved the republic^ would be translated 
into Latin : 

Bempublicam seryayisti. 
But, if it were intended to insist on the fact that you, and jou 
alone, have preserved the republic, it would be written : 

Tu rempublicam servayistL 
When any part of the sentence is not expressed in the Latin, 
it will be well to write it in its proper place in the analysis, 
and then enclose it in brackets: e. g. 

SUBJECT. ySBB. OBJECT. 

I I (Tou) I have preserved | the republic. | 
Bempablicam servavisti. 

Examples on the Verb, its Subject and Object. 

The sun is shining. 

The girl was singing. 

Boys run. 

The soldiers are coming. 

The Romans conquered the enemy. 

The general will lead the army. 

The city has been taken. 

The sailors will leave the ship. 

Gold is dug out-of the earth. 

Animals eat with teeth. 

The city was built by Romulus. 

Lightning has come from the clouds. 

We speak with the tongue. 

Rewards are given by the judge. 

The law forbids crimes. 

The bulls love the shade. 

The horse draws the chariot. 

The sun brings the day. 

A cloud covers the earth. 

Horses are restrained by reins. 

The ship is driven by the wind. 
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We shall have spoken abont the poet. 
Ye had seen the virgins. 
Men fear the gods. 
The poet was writing verses. 
The father was flogging his son. 
They ran into the city. 
Soldiers are attacking the town-walls. 
The master teaches the boys. 
The charioteer has driven the horses. 
The Senate will pass the law. 
The people ' have chosen the tribunes. 
The boy was brought-up by his mother. 
Fables are read by children. 
Sheep are torn by wolves. 
Bulls have horns. 

He was speaking about punishments. 
Agave tore-in-pieces * her son. 
Silence becomes you. 
Beware-of the dog. 

We have brought letters from the army. 
He will never see his country. 
They have sought-for our hiding-place in-vain. 
The rain will stop the games. 
You must come with me ; I fear the darkness. 
He has lost a friend, he has gained a kingdom. 
You must stay with me and dine. 
The sentinels were cut-down, the camp broken-through. 
Seek honour, not wealth. 

The army is hastening to the city, Caesar is come * already. 
The King will depart to the army, the Queen will remain in 
the palace. 

We hear mourning on-all-sides, and see sad faces. 
Yet not without cause do we mourn. 



Singular. * I am come is perfect cense i lo 

' Dilaniare, also J tca« com^ is pluperfect. 
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CHAPTER III. 

WORDS USED TO QUALIFY OR DESCRIBE SUBSTANTIVES. 

Substantives are qualified or described in three ways, either 
by adjectives, other substantives in apposition, or by genitive 
cases. 

We will discuss these in order. 

Adjectives, 

Let us consider the sentences — 

(i.) Many men are crushed by adverse circumstances, 
(ii.) Death does not terrify a brave man. 

In (i.) the substantive men is qualified by the adjective many, 
and the substantive circumstances is qualified by the adjective 
adverse. 

In (ii.) the substantive man is qualified by the adjective 
brave. 

The adjective must be in the same gender, number, and case, 
as the word it qualifies or describes. Thus, in (i.) men is mas- 
culine, plural, nominative (being the subject of the verb are 
crushed), and hence many is masculine, plural, nominative, to 
agree with it. So, the adjective adverse is feminine, plural, 
ablative, to agree with its substantive circumstances (rebus). 

In (ii.) the substantive man is masculine, singular, accusative 
(being the direct object of the verb terrify), and so the adjec- 
tive brave must also be masculine, singular, accusative, to agree 
with it. 

When an adjective qualifies the substantive man, or thing, 
the substantive is often omitted, and the adjective put in the 
masculine gender if man is understood, and in the neuter it 
thing is understood. 

This is especially the case, if the substantive is plural. 

Thus, many men may be translated multi, and many things 
multa. 
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In English also the substantive is sometimes omitted; thus, we 
Bay the wicked, jne&mng , wicked men ; the Latin would be malt. 

In Latin it is usual' to place the substantive before the 
adjective ; thus, a brave man becomes in Latin virfortis. 

By insisting at first on the observance of this rule, not only 
will elegance be gained, but, which is far more impoi*tant, the 
frequent occurrence of false concords will be in a great degree 
avoided. 

In analyzing a sentence, adjectives should never be separated 
from the words which they qualify or describe. Thus, the 
above examples would be analyzed as follows : 



SUBJECT. VEIiB. OBJECT. 



by adverse 
circamstances. 



(i-) 
<u.) 



Many (men) 
Death 



a brave man. 



are cmslicd 
does not terrify 

(i.) Multi rebus adversis premnntur 
(ii.) Mors virum fortem non terret. 



{. 



Examples of Adjectives qualifying Suhstantives, 

A small ship preserves sailors. 
The whole commonwealth followed new customs. 
All men praise his character. 
An idle boy does not love hard * work. 
The State is governed by a few nobles. 
Dionysus deceived them with treacherous words. 
The Roman legions take none alive. 

They acknowledge no glory in victory, no disgrace in flight. 
We have lost all our books. 
You will write many lines *. 

Walls were strengthened, battlements added, towers in- 
creased (in height), and all things prepared. 

In that contest the vast amphitheatre was burnt. 

Apelles himself painted that picture. 

That picture was painted by Apelles himself. 

* Arduui, ' Verms. 
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Yon will not see a sadder sight. 

I have never eaten better bread. 

May he never drink worse wine. 

They are all wearing black garments. 

A huge stone was rolling ' down-from the mountain. 

Ye are idle, ye are idle. 

All the good citizens* were-present. 

Caesar has slain all his enemies. 

I never saw a more beautiful woman. 

These apples are sweet, those are sweeter. 

Gargara herself wonders-at her own harvests. 

Impious labour has subdued every-thing. 

A brave man will fear Grod alone. 

Let us avoid so great a danger. 

They all returned unwillingly * into the camp. 

A sure friend is discerned in a doubtful matter. 

The slender moisture deserts the ban*en sand. 

Pan himself left his ancestral grove. 

One wolf will not fear many lambs. 

In vain will you gaze- on the vast harvest. 

Three hundred snowy heifers browse the thickets. 

A sudden tempest terrifies sailors more than (one) foreseen. 

Let us cany the dead out of the city. 



App08itt07l, 

Let us consider the sentences — 

(i.) Komulus slew his brother Remus, 
(ii.) The law was proposed by the consul Claudius. 
Here in (i.) we see that the substantive his brother is de- 
scribed, or named, by the substantive Remus. 

In (ii.) the substantive consul is described by Claudius. 

3 Say, Wct9 leing rolled: the * S&j,I!very(quisque)he9t citizen. 

Latin word volvifre is transitive. * Say, Uhwillinff. 
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When substantives describe one another in this way, thej 
are said to be in apposition to one another. 

Substantives in apposition must be in the same case. 

Substantives in apposition must be considered as inseparable 
in analysis. 

The above sentences will become in Latin — 

(i.) Romulus fi^atrem suum Remum interfecit. 
(ii.) Lex a Claudio consule rogata est. 

Fratrem and Remum are in the same case, because they are 
in apposition ; and this case is the accusative, because they are 
the object of the verb slew, 

Claudio and consule are in apposition, and they are governed 
by the preposition a, which governs the ablative case 



Examples on Apposition. 

Agave tore-in-pieces her son Pentheus. 
Cadmus built the city of Thebes ^. 
We call our fatherland a parent. 
Socrates sought-for some-one (as) a patron. 
I have seen all the letters written by the tribune Clodius. 
King Tarquin took Gabii by a wicked fraud. 
Appius Claudius made his freedmen senators. 
Caius was thrifty (as) a boy. 
Avarice makes men blind. 
Show yourself a man. 
Aulus the dictator set-out from the city. 
Wretched man, you have ruined us all. 
I have seen Hannibal the Carthaginian general. 
The Emperor Caius made his horse consul. 
He lived with Quintus Catulus, both father and son. 
The brothers Tiberius and Caius Gracchus were both slain 
in civil tumult. 

I, your enemy, ask tliis favour. 

1 Say, The city Thebes. 
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Those books render-famous Lucius LucuUus, a very brave 
and illustrious man. 

Friends, Romans, fellow-citizens, hear mj words. 

We unhappy boys have lost all our books. 

The whole world is divided into two parts, earth and 
water. 

The city of Rome * is the acknowledged * capital. 

The poet Ennius wrote many verses before Virgil. 

Behold Italy our fatherland. 

There are three judges in the lower-regions, Minos, Rhada- 
manthus, and JSacus. 

All men called Catiline enemy and parricide. 

You Romans have never been conquered. 

Metellus and Marcus Silanus, the consuls elect^ shared the 
province between them. 



The Genitive Case. 

A third way of qualifying or describing a substantive is by 
using another substantive in the genitive or possessive case. 

The genitive case is generally known by the word of before 
it : e. g. 

(i.) The gates of the city are open, 
(ii.) He was bewailing his son's death. 
In (i.) the substantive gates is qualified, or described, by the 
substantive city in the genitive case. 

In (ii.) the substantive death is qualified by the substantive 
sorCs in the possessive (i. e. in the genitive) case. 
These would become in Latin — 

(i.) Urbis portae patent, 
(ii.) Mortem filii plorabat. 
The genitive may either precede or follow the word which 
it qualifies, in Latin. 

' Say, The city Rome. 3 27oiu8. * Deaignaiui. 
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In analyzing a sentence, a noun in the genitive or possessive 
case must never be separated from the noun which it qualifies. 
It may be observed that an adjective aud genitive case are 
often interchangeable : thus we might say, 

either, the hinges palace, or, the royal palace, 
either, the race of men, or, the human race, 
either, a son* 8 love, ov, filial love ; and so on. 

Examples on the Genitive, 

In human bodies tkey imitate the life of the gods. 

Death, the end of life, leads us to a new life. 

The speech of the consul stiiTed the whole people. 

Laws do not restrain the vices of men. 

The foreseeing mind of Romulus was-aware-of this. 

We were reading the plays^ of Terence. 

The remains of the city were dug-up. 

The bodies of the slain have been brought into the city. 

All the king's soldiers have surrendered *. 

Not even Fabius could restrain the ardour of his men. 

The very name of peace is sweet.. 

The envoys of the colonies were-present. 

This reasoning of their leader was approved by many in the 
camp. 

From the difference of their customs the founders of the race 
had foreseen frequent wars. 

The rewards of the informers were not less hated than their 
crimes. 

Piso's speech was graceful ". 

Many signs of the sedition breaking-out were repressed by 
those-in-the-secret *. 

There were not wanting in the Emperor's army the seeds of 
discord. 

J FahuTa, ' Comis, 

* S&y, Surrendered (ded^re) them- *• Conscius. 

nt7f)e». 
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CHAPTER IV. 

WORDS USED TO QUALIFY VERBS AND ADJECTIVES. 

Just as adjectives are used to qualify nouns, so adverbs are 
used to qualify verbs, adjectives, or otber adverbs : e. g. 
(i.) The lofty pine is often shaken by the wind, 
(ii.) To-morrow's life is too late, 
(iii.) ]^ot always do the showers fall from the clouds. 

In (i.) the verb ts shaken is qualified by the adverb often. 

In (ii.) the adjective late is qualified by the adverb too. 

In (iii.) the adverb always qualifies the verb /aZZ. 

In analysis adverbs must be considered inseparable from the 
words which they qualify. 

The position of adverbs vanes so much, according to the 
emphasis attached to them, that no rule can be given on this 
point. 

Instead of adverbs we may have various cases of nouns, 
and phrases, all which must be learnt by degrees from the 
syntax *. 

It will be found convenient to write all such qualifying 
words and phrases, except adverbs, in the column, which is 
reserved for this purpose, on the extreme right of the page, 
allowing a fresh line to each qualifying phrase : e. g. 

We have seen in our time many changes at Rome. 
Here the two qualifying phrases are in our time, and at 
Rome. 

The sentence, then, will be analyzed thus : 





STTBJECT. 


VEIiB. 


OBJECT. 




(We) 


have seen 


f in our time 
many changes j ^j K„„e. 



Nostris temporibus multas vidimus Romae mutationes. 

* See Pt. III. 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE COMPOSITE SUBJECT. 

Ws have seen that a verb agrees with its subject in num- 
ber and person ; sometimes, however, there are two or more 
subjects joined together bj conjunctions: e. g. 

(i.) Hannibal and Philopoemen were carried off bj poison, 
(ii.) If you and Tullia are well, Cicero and I are well. 

In (i.) the subject of the verb were carried off is Hannibal 
and FhilopoBmen, 

In (ii.) the subject of the verb are well is, in the first place 
where it occurs, you and Tulliaf and in the second, Cicero 
and /. 

Such subjects as these are called composite subjects. 

A composite subject requires a plural verb. 

A composite subject requires the verb to be in the first 
person rather than the second, and in the second rather than the 
third. 

There will be no difficulty in applying these rules, if a 
personal pronoun be inserted between the subject and the 
verb. 

Thus the first example will be read: 

Hannibal and Philopoemen (they) were carried off by 
poison. 

The second will stand thus: 

If you and Tullia (you) are well, Cicero and I (we) are 
well. 

It will at once be perceived that the verb (they) were carried 
off is in the third person plural; the first verb (you) are well is 
in the second person plural, and the second verb (we) are well 
is in the first person plural. 

In Latin the first person is always written before the second, 
and the second before the third. 

Thusy when Cardinal Wolsey wrote Ego et Rex meus, he 
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wrote correct Latin, although the king was not pleased at 
finding himself mentioned after his minister. 
The above sentences would be analyzed thus: 



SUBJECT. 



TBBB. 



OBJECT. 



00 

(ii.) 



if 



Hannibal and ^ 
Philopoemen J 
Cicero and I 
you and Tullia 



were carried off 

are well, 
ar0 well. 



/ by poison, all. 
\ of manner. 



(i.) Veneuo absumpti sunt Hannibal et Philopoemen. 
(ii.) Si tu et Tullia valetis, ego et Cicero valemus. 



Examples on the Composite Subject* 

Houses and villages were being destroyed by fire. 
The horse and his rider are overthrown in the sea. 
You and your brother deserve well * of the republic. 
Both I and Balbus lifted up our hands. 
Agamemnon and Menelaus led the Greeks to Troy. 
You and I will return to the Forum. 
Two brothers, Romulus and Remus, founded Rome. 
Syphax and his kingdom were in the power of the Romans. 
The beginning and the end are not in the power of the 
same (man). 

A compound object, i. e. an object compounded of two or 
more nouns connected by conjunctions, will present no diffi- 
culty. Each part so connected must of course be in the accu- 
sative case: e. g. 

You have destroyed both our city and our name. 

ST7BJECT. VEBB. OBJECT. 

I (You) I have destroyed | both our city and our name. | 
Et urbem nostram et nomen deleyisti. 



^ I deserte well qfy<m. Bene de te mereor. 
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THE VERB *' TO BE, 
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CHAPTER VI. 

THE VEUB " TO BE." 

The verb to he states that its subject is something. 

This something is called the complement {complere, to fill- 
up), because it completes or fills up the sense: e.g. 

Life is a dream. 
Here the complement is a dream. 

Besides the ^erb to he, some passive verbs, such as to he 
called, to hecome, &c., may be followed by a complement. 
The complement will generaUy agree with the subject. 
The following sentences are analyzed: 
(i.) Life is a dream, 
(ii.) No one is bom wise, 
(iii.) Caesar was made praetor and consul. 



SUBJECT. VEBB. 



OBJECT. 



(i) 
(u.) 

Cm.) 





Life 
No one 

Csesar 


is 

is bom 

was made 











a dream, nom, ofcomjpl, 
wise. „ 

jpraetor and consul, nom, of 
I, compL 



(i.) Vita est somnium. 
(ii.) Nemo nascitur sapiens, 
(iiii) Caesar factus est praetor ct consul. 

Somnium, sapiens, praetor et consul, are nominatives of the 
complement. 

It will be seen that the complement may be either a substan- 
tive, or an adjective, or even two or more substantives or ad- 
jectives linked together. 

Examples on the Nominative of the Complement. 

Elephants are very sagacious. 

The slaves were witnesses against Publics. 

Our soldiers are safe to a man '• 



^ To a man, ad unum. 
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ManlioB and his brother will be tribunes of the people. 

Rome is the capital of Italj* 

A commonwealth has been called the best goyemment. 

The judges were good and honest men. 

We were witnesses of all these things. 

The Roman citizens were called Quirites* 

Conquered nations will be made slaves. 

His father was not made praetor. 

The pro-consul is the brother of the tribune Clodius. 

Cicero has been called the father of his country. 

Virtue and vice are contrary to one another '• 

You will go safest in a middle (course). 

In that citj are many good-men. 

I am a Roman citizen. 

The boy is lazy rather than stupid. 

That gate was called the unlucky. 

The hardest stones are called gems. 

You will become older every-day *. 

You will never become learned. 

Moles are bom blind. 

In the light of the past future things are not doubtfuL 

They are at-once poor and proud. 

Many were left half-dead and unharmed in the hurry of victory. 

King Tarquin was called the Proud. 

Grief and terror are feeble bonds of affection. 

Bread will become cheaper in the autumn. 

The fortune of the war was long doubtful. 

Marius was not made careless or insolent by victory. 



CHAPTER VII. 

THE PROLATE INFINITIVE. 

If we consider such verbs as / seem, I am wont, I am able, 

&e,, we see that they carry no meaning when they stand 

' Say, Between themselvee, > In dies. 
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alone ; neither do they act on an ohject ; nor are they followed 
by a nominative of the complement. In fact they can only be 
used as auxiliary verbs, and are always followed by another 
verb in the infinitive mood. These verbs are called prolative 
(from pro, and fero, supine latum), because they may be 
supposed to carry forward the meaning to the infinitive 
following. 

This infinitive is called the prolate infinitive. 

In analyzing a sentence containing a prolate infinitive, the 
infinitive must be considered as forming part of the auxiliary 
verb to which it is attached. 

Thus the sentences — 

(i.) They are wont to burn their dead, 
(ii.) Thou art said to be the father of thy country, 
will be analyzed as follows : 

8VBJXCT. VEBB. OBJECT. 



(i.) They 
(u.)| 1 Thou 



are wont to born 
art said to be 



their dead. 



the father of thy ooontry. 



(i.) Mortnos nrere solent. 

(ii.) Tu patriae diceria esse pater. 



Urere and esse are prolate infinitives. 

Care must be taken not to mistake the infinitive, which is 
used in English to express purpose, for the prolate infinitive: 
e. g. in the sentence, We eat to live, to live is not the prolate 
infinitive, but it expresses the purpose of our eating, and must 
be translated into Latin by the conjunction ut, thus : — 

Edimus ut vivamus. We eat, in order that we may live. 

It should be noticed that verbs of endeavouring are generally 
prolate in English, but not so in Latin, except conor. 

Thus, in English we say, we strive to win ; in Latin we say, 
we strive, in order that we may win. 

A few examples are appended on the next page to show the 
difierence between this constmction and the prolate infinitive* 
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(i.) Caesar went to Rome, to see the games, 
(ii.) We ought to strive to conquer, 
(iii.) Pompej sent a messenger to inform the senate. 

8VBJIOT. TEBB. OBJECT. 



that 



that 



that 



Cffisar 


went 




(he) 
(We) 


might see 
ODght to strive, 


the games. 


(we) 

Pompey 

(he) 


may conquer. 

sent 

might inform 

or*, 


a messenger, 
the senate. 


Pompey 
who 


sent 

might inform 


a messenger, 
the senate. 



to Borne, 



(5-) 
(u.) 

(Hi.) 
(iu.) 



(i.) Caesar Eomam contendit, ut ludos videret. 
(ii.) Debemus eniti, at vincamus. 

(iu.) Pompeiug nuntium misit, Z"'.'*''**'""' certiorem faceret. 

I qui scnatum certiorem faceret. 

Examples on the Prolate Infinitive, 

Fabricius and Curius were wont to till their land with their 
own hand. 

No one ought to be called happy before death. 

A brave man is- unwilling to yield to fortune. 

Xerxes determined to build a bridge across the sea^. 

The army began to advance against the enemy. 

Mettius and the Albani could not deceive the Koman king. 

Prometheus is said to have stolen fire from heaven. 

You and I have preferred to remain in the city. 

They ought to have avoided the danger. 

Cease to pour forth soft complaints. 

I seem to myself to be able to do something in this matter 

Semiramis was believed by many to be a boy. 

The Romans prefer rather to act than to speak. 

I will cease to appear old. 

I can relate to you many precepts of the ancients. 

I am wont to speak truth, and you willing to hear (it). 

♦ See Pt. Til. ch. xix. * Say, tojo\^ the tea ly a hridge. 
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He dared to enter the camp alone. 

The shadow of a dog cannot bite. 

This could not have been done by you alone. 

How many historians of his acts is the great ' Alexander 
said to have had with him ! 

The poet Ennius is supposed to have been sculptured in 
marble on the tomb of the Scipios. 

Their minds could have been conciliated by ever-so-little • 
liberality of the thrifty old man. 

From-this-point * I will commence to sing. 

They cannot have wandered from the road. 

Now the well-worn ploughshare begins to glisten in the furrow. 

Dionysius, tyrant of Syracuse, dared not trust his neck to a 
bai-ber, but taught his own daughters to shave him. 

He wished not to seem good, but to be good. 

Agathocles, king of Sicily, was accustomed to place eai'lhen- 
ware cups among the gold (ones) on his table. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

VERBS OF ASKING AND TEACHING. 

We have seen that the direct object of a verb can always 
be found by putting whom or what after the verb, and answer- 
ing the question so formed. If the question formed by wh(mi 
can be answered, the object is of course a person ; if the ques- 
tion formed by what is answered, the object will be a thing. 

Now it sometimes happens that both these questions can be 
answered, and then there are two objects, one of the person, 
and the other of the thing: e.g. 

Ceres taught rustics the arts of husbandry. 
Questions for the object : 

Ceres taught whom ? Answer, rustics. 

Ceres taught (rustics) what ? Answer, the arts of husbandry. 

* Magnus ille. » Quantuluscunque, * Mino, 

C 2 
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EXAMPLES ON VERBS OF ASKING, drv. \Pt, I. ch. 8. 



Here, then, ntstics is the object of the person, and the arts of 
husbandry that of the thing. 

Verbs which act on two direct objects are generally verbs 
of asking or teaching. There are a few others, which will best 
be learnt bj experience. Examples: 
(i.) I ask you this favour, 
(ii.) Ceres taught rustics the arts of husbandry. 

8T7BJECT. VBBB. OBJECT. 



(i) 
(u.) 



Ceres 



ask 



taught 



fyou 

Ithis faTonr. 

/ rustics 

I the arts of husbandry. 

(i.) Hoc beneficium te rogo. 
(ii.) Ceres ruricolas docuit artes agrestes. 

Verbs of asking demand special notice. 
It will be observed that the former of the above examples 
may be rendered in English in three ways : 
(1)1 ask you this favour. 

(2) I ask this favour of (i. e. frofti) you. 

(3) I ask you for this favour. 

In Latin we may employ only the first two of these methods: e. g. 

(1) Hoc beneficium te rogo. 

(2) Hoc beneficium a te rogo. 

In English, verbs of telling, commanding, &c., appear to 
act on two direct objects, like verbs of asking and teach- 
ing : in Latin, the thing represents the direct object, and is 
therefore in the accusative case, while the person is in the 
dative case. 

This dative, which is called the dative of the remoter object, 
always represents the person for whose advantage, or otherwise, 
the action takes place. It will be discussed more fully in the 
next chapter. 

Examples on Verbs of Asking and Teaching. 
1 asked Caesar his opinion of the war *. 
He taught his son letters. 

^ i. e. Concerning the war. 
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We asked them (for) many things, but they gave us nothing. 
King Solomon asked wisdom (of) God instead of a long life. 
You have taught us many things to-day. 
He taught me much, and asked no reward (of) mo. 
I asked him many things, but he told me nothing. 
Ceres is said to have taught men the arts of husbandry '. 
We ask of you not tribute, but manhood and men. 
Fray the gods, ye husbandmen, (for) moist summers and 
cloudless winters. 

She will be the first to ask • me (for) help. 
I was the first to ask you (for) your vote. 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE DATIVE OF THE BEMOTEB OBJECT. 

Let us consider the sentences — 

(i.) I will give you nothing, 
(ii.) Stop me that rascal. 
If these be analyzed, it will appear that — 

In (i.) the direct object of the verb will give is nothing. 
And in (ii.) the direct object of the verb stop is that rascal. 
The question presents itself, what position do you and tm 
hold in their respective sentences. 

They represent the persons for whose advantage, or disad- 
vantage, something is done ; and they may be written to you^ 
and for me, respectively. 

Thus the sentences may be analyzed as follows: 

SUBJECT. VBBB. O BJECT. 

(i.) 



(ii.) 



(I) 
(Thou) 



will give nothing (to) you. 

that rascal | (for) me. 



stop 

These words will now be recognized as dative cases ; and 
the sentences will become in Latin : 

* The arts of husbandry, arte* ^ Say, She the first will ash me, 

agrestee. 
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(i.) Nihil tibi dabo. 
(ii.) Siste mihi scelus istad. 
A dative used in this way is called the remoter object of 
the verb. 

Examples on the Dative of the Remoter Object, 

The senate had promised the election to Galba. 

Give me that book. 

He told me every thing. 

O Vainis, Varus, give me back my legions. 

Fortune has given too much to many, enough to none. 

Show him the door. 

Solon gave laws to the Atheniaus, Lycurgus to the Spartans. 

Slaves cultivate the land for others, not for themselves. 

Fortune has given all these things (as) a reward to the 
victors. 

Every one claims virtue for himself. 

Scipio gave his forces a few days' rest at Massilia. 

Leave me this one child. 

Our ancestors added much to the state in former wars. 

In this way you will get yourself a renowned name. 

He did not give up that time to rest and luxuiy, after the 
manner of others. 

Tell me your name. 

BriDg me his head. 

The consul gave his soldiers all the spoil. 

He will not sell me that farm. 

We owe our parents much. 



CHAPTER X. 

THB VERB-NOUN INFINITIVE. 

Let us consider the sentences — 
(i.) It is human to err. 
(ii.) The good hate to sin for love of virtue. 



j 
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In the first sentence, when we ask the usual question to find 
the subject, viz. what is (human)? we get for answer, to err. 

This infinitive to err is used, then, like a noun, inasmuch as 
it is the subject of the verb is. 

In the second sentence, when we ask the usual question 
to find the object of the verb hatey viz. the good hate what? 
we get for answer, to sin. 

This infinitive, then, to sin, occupies the place usually held 
by a noun, as direct object of a verb. 

Words like these, which partake of the nature both of a verb 
and of a noun, are called verb-nouns. 

Verb-nouns are always neuter in gender. 

The above sentences will of course be analyzed as follows: 



SrBJECT. VEEB. OBJECT. 



0) 

(u.) 



To err 
The good 



IS 

hate 



to sin 



human. 

for love of virtue. 



(i.) Errare est humanum. 

(ii.) Oderunt peccare boni virtutis amore. 



A verb-noun may act on an object of its own; and, when 
this is the case, the object so acted on must be considered as 
inseparable from the verb-noun which acts on it: e.g. 

It is base to fear death. 



SUBJECT. VEEB. OBJECT. 



I I To fear death I is I I base. I 

Turpe est mortem timere. 

Here the. subject of the verb is is composed of the verb-noun 
to fear acting on death an object of its own. 

It will be noticed that in English, when the verb-noun 
infinitive is the subject of the verb, the pronoun it is generally 
placed in apposition to it. 

This pronoun must almost always be omitted in Latin. 

It may be as well to observe here that, although a theoretical 
difficulty, or even a difference of opinion, may exist in distin- 
guishing between the prolate infinitive and the verb-noun 
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iufinitive, when the latter is the object of the principal verb, 
yet this will produce no confusion in practice. 

Thus, in the sentence, They preferred to remain at homey it is 
immaterial whether to remain be considered as a prolate infini- 
tive, or as the verb-noun standing in the place of object to the 
verb preferred. 

The Latin in either case would be : 

Domi manere maluerunt. 

Examples on the Verb-Noun, 

It is easy to correct the faults of others, but difficult even ' to 
see our own. 

It would be dangerous to go-on. 

The old love to gaze-on the sports of the young. 

To many it seems useless to worship the gods. 

It is (the duty *) of a youth to revere old age. 

It is ours * to act, yours to speak. 

With so great an ai'my to be conquered by a weaiy and 
flying foe would be disgraceful. 

It behoves us to await the event. 

The wicked hate to sin for fear of punishment. 

You must remember to keep (your) mind undisturbed iu 
difficult circumstances. 

It is often difficult to show both justice and mercy. 

To be content with one's own substance' is the surest 
wealth. 



CHAPTER XI. 

THE VERB-NOUN, CONTINUED. 

There are two forms of the verb-noun in English ; 
1. The infinitive as we have already seen. 

1 Tel, • Suae res. 

» Cf. Pt. III. ch. X. 
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2. That formed by adding "ing" to the verb, as walking. 
Thus, we may either say : 

(i.) It is easier to walk than to run. 
or, (ii.) Walking is easier than running. 
In (i.) to walk and to run are verb-nouns, and the con*e- 
eponding verb-nouns in (ii.) are walking and running. 
The Latin in either case would be : 

Ambulare facilius est quam currere. 
The verb-noun can be declined in Latin through all its cases 
by means of the gerunds. Thus : 

Nom. Currere, to run, or, running. 
r Cun'ere, to run, or, running. 
Acc.< Currendum, running, (used after prepositions 

L governing the ace.) 
Gen. Currendi, of running. 
Dat. Currendo, to or for running. 
Abl. Currendo, by running. 
Care must be taken not to confuse the verb-noun with 
the present participle, which also ends in " ing." 

There will not be much danger of this for any one who 
Las learnt to distinguish between a noun and an adjective. 

Examples on the Verh-Noun. 

Talking is easier than being-silent. 

By teaching others we ourselves are taught. 

You will not lessen your grief by mourning. 

To be born of princes is chance *. 

Cicero the orator excelled in the art of speaking. 

Let us prepare every thing for ^ flying before the night. 

An exile lives in the hope of returning to his country. 

It is often more difficult to find an end, than a beginning. 

Labour in business, fortitude in peril, industry in carrying 
on, rapidity in finishing, prudence in foreseeing, all these are 
imperial virtues. 

1 Fortuitus, adj. ^ Ad, 
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Not only wore their arms ready, but their service • and love 
of obeying. 

Not even our own age has neglected to hand down to pos- 
terity the acts and characters of illustrious men. 

Men alone of animals delight in slaying their own kind. 

Give your attention, ye young, to learning, leave talking to 
the old. 

Cicero excelled in the art of speaking. 

Let us deliberate about returning home. 

It will not be inglorious to have fallen at the very limit of 
land and nature. 

The glory of saving the city will be yours. 

All things have been prepared for commencing play. 

They will save themselves, if they can, by running-away. 

Let it be your care to learn-beforehand the wind, and the 
changing mood^ of the sky. 

Either learn or depart ; there remains a third lot, — to be 
flogged. 

He was a man better adapted for silence than speech \ 

Lot not BO dire a lust of ruling be thine, my son. 

Many good men have considered it rather as confidence in 
their integrity •, than as arrogance, to relate their lives them- 
Eelves. 

Let all the soldiers anoint themselves before fighting. 

It was once a peculiarity of the Roman people to make- war 
far from home, and with the outworks of their power to 
defend the fortunes of their allies, not their own roofs. 

He himself had not the power of commanding or forbidding : 
he was not an emperor, but a cause of war. 

By hesitating and putting off you lose great opportunities. 

To have the same wishes and aversions ^ this is sure friendship. 

Ye search-out ^^qvj thing by sea and land for the sake of 
eating (it). 

3 OhH^ium, • Mores, Gen. 

4 2£ot. ' Say, To wish and not-tO'toish 
• Say, Ibrbein^-silent— for speaJcintf, ihe'Same-things, 
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Moved bj the desbe of ruling, or through the arrogance of 
the magistrates, the common people have often separated " from 
the senate. 

Thej think it of great (moment) to have slain the tribunes 
of the people. 

It is a greater disgrace to lose things acquired, than never 
to have gained them at-all. 

To do what you like with-impunity, that is to-be-a-king. 

Do not ruin the good by pardoning ' the bad. 

So, by prohibiting from faults, rather than by punishing, in a 
short time he consolidated " his army. 

They think themselves the more illustrious in recounting 
the brave acts of their ancestors. 



CHAPTER XII. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES. 

Theie food is simple,fruit of-the-field, fresh game ^ or curded milk. 

I have taken up the cause of the republic. 

He saw a roof beautifully inlaid. 

The lands are occupied by all in-their-tum *. 

They despise the laboured ' honour of monuments, as burden- 
some to the deceased ^ 

No one would devote himself to death for his country, 
without great hope of immortality. 

This opinion his disciple Pythagoras very-much strengthened. 

The greatness of the Roman people carried respect beyond 
the ancient bounds of the empire. 

They hang traitors and deserters on trees, cowards and 
idlers • they drown in a swamp. 

The consent of all is the voice of reason. 

• Seeed^Sre. ^ Invieem, 

• Iffnoscih-e, governs dat. * Operosus, 
>c JElrmare, * Defunetus, 

» Eecensfera. * Ignavus, 
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They do not reckon the number of the days, as we (do), but 
of the nights. 

The men of this country transact no business, either public 
or private, except in-arms •. 

They wished to depart for Rome ' with me. 

Very few states of Sicily have been subdued by our ances- 
tors in war. 

I would not have believed this about the statues, unless I had 
seen them lying on the ground shattered-to-pieces '. 

The Grauls fight with the same weapon hand-to-hand*, or 
from-a-distance, as occasion demands. 

Concerning lesser matters the chiefs deliberate, concerning 
greater (matters) all (of them). 

It is worth while *' to know the actual law ". 

Rome, the capital of the world, was not built by Balbus, but 
by Romulus. 

No one would leave Italy or Africa, and betake himself to 
Germany, unless it were his fatherland. 

The atrocity of the punishment irritated the feelings of the 
two most notable Greek states in Italy. 

In all battles the eyes are conquered first. 

To labour is to pray. 

I have lived at Rome, at Athens, and at Corinth, and every- 
where have I found friends. 

I would rather err with Plato, than perceive the truth " with 
such-men-as-these ". 

It is especially a disgrace to have left the shield (behind), 
and " it is not lawful for the man disgraced ** to attend religious 
ceremonies, or to enter the council. 

« Say, armed, 11 Say, The lain Uself, 

7 Cf. Pt. III. ch. ii. " Verum. 

^ JDUjectus. 13 Such a man as this, implying 

^ Sand'tO'hand, cominus; from' contempt, iste. 

a-dietanee, eminus. ^* And not, nee, 

^^ It it worth while, operaeprefium *• Ij^nominiosus. 
est. 
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Husbands in that country have the power of life and death 
over " their children. 

The Nervii, driven from this hope, surrounded their winter- 
quarters " with a ditch and rampart. 

A painter could not better describe his appearance. 

Diodotus the stoic lived manj years at my house, blind. 

He could not remain there many days, for want ^' of pro- 
visions. 

Rome and Carthage were the greatest cities in the world. 

The Campanians looking-on ^* had filled not only the rampart 
of the camp, but even the walls of the town. 

Good manners there avail ^ more, than good laws elsewhere. 

The Germans all have " the same make " of body, fierce blue 
eyes **, yellow hair, huge frames •*, strong only for ** a sudden 
effort. 

Their land is every-where either awful with forests, or 
dank '* with marshes. 

Epaminondas, in my opinion the first man '^ in Greece, is said 
to have played excellently on the lyre. 

They are accustomed to lay open vaults under the earth, 
(as) a receptacle for their fruit '■, 

Day is pushed-on by day, and new moons hasten to wane **. 

Tiberius wished to give corn to the people without price. 

These words of Chrysis about Glycerium are wi'itten in my 
mind. 

Quintus Fabius and Gains Julius were made consuls that 
year. 

The -^qui were besieging Ortona, a Latin city. 

Some few, trusting in their strength, strove ^ to swim-over. 

i« In. «* Cor^s. 

'7 Winter quarters, hibema, '* Ad. 

18 For want, inopia. *• Ibedus. 

!• Looking on, prospicientee. *' Say, The first man (princeps) 

'• Valire. of Greece. 

«> Cf. Pt. III. ch. xvii. 28 i.e. Of their fruit. 

'* JIahitus. '• Perffunt interire. 

'• Sny, Fierce and Hue. *• Contendere, prolative. 
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The quarrels " of lovers are the renewal of love. 

Not all men do shrubs delight, and the lowlj tamarisks. 

The Helvetii are every-where kept-in by the nature of the 
locality. 

I have seen the remains of ancient Borne. 

Caesar was killed by many conspirators. 

Amongst these was his friend Brutus. 

lie has found a pleasant abode, he will not return hither. 

Ye have been weeping, all (of you). 

They cannot find an enemy, they will fight among them- 
selves. 

She has black hair and blue eyes. 

Not oven thieves will deceive their friends. 

We were all much frightened, especially Titinius. 

One hundred thousand men laid-down their arms. 

Hunger is a terrible enemy. 

They must carry the bodies of the slain out-of the city. 

We are all attracted by the desire of praise, and all the best 
men" are led-on by glory. 

The expectation of the poet Archias surpassed the fame of 
his genius, and his arrival and admiration (for the man) sur- 
passed the expectation. 

Before Jupiter no husbandmen subdued the field. 

Some say one thing *', some another ", not even two agree. 

You cannot deceive me with vain words. 

Tmolus sends saffron odours, India ivoiy, the soft Sabssi their 
incense, but the naked Chalybes send iron. 

Deucalion cast stones into the empty world, whence sprung 
men, a hardy race. 

Thou comest as God of the vast sea, and sailors will worship 
thy deity alone. . 

In vain do ye ask peace of us, while ye prepare for war •*. 

Ho distributed money frugally, and not as (a man) about-to-die. 

** Irae, things, 

**^ Say, Every (quisque) heat man. »< Say, Prepare war, 

>3 Say, Some men (alii) say some 
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She is extremely angry, and not without reason, for her 
maidservant has left her alone. 

In Tain he tried to deceive us, the scoundrel ! 

Whose are the pictures ? they are Zeno's. 

The coward hoasts, that he may he thought hrave. 

He was rejoicing, hecause he had slain a foe. 

Talking is easy, it is much more difficult to he silent. 

The foolish love to talk, the wise to be silent. 

The children to the Tiber ! 

They said this to escape punishment, but they will be 
punished notwithstanding. 

I shall sell my coat to get money. 

Of the two brothers, one " killed his enemy, the other" was 
himself slain. 

The hill was more handy for flight than the plain. 

Nothing was done with design or by command, chance 
governed every thing. 

Four elephants were taken, the rest, forty in number, were 
slain. 

No one of all the Numidians followed the king out-of the 
battle. 

The field planted with shrubs hindered the view. 

During '• these delays Metellus suddenly showed himself with 
his army. 

The plain was strewn with darts, weapons, and corpses, and 
between them the earth was dyed with blood. 

After the slaughter of Caius Gracchus and Marcus Fulvius, 
many of your order were slain in prison. 

Catiline hurried home from the senate. 

The Africans are of healthy frame, and enduring of toiU 

•* One — the other, alter — alter, *« Inter* 



PART II. 

COMPOUND SENTENCES. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE RELATIVE CLAUSE. 

When we find complete sentences occupying the place of 
nouns, adjectives, or adverbs, or linked bj conjunctions to the 
principal sentence, these sentences are called clauses. 

The relative clause is that clause which contains the relative 
pronoun. 

The relative clause always begins, both in Latin and Eng- 
lish, with the relative itself, and ends with the first break in 
the sense. 

Thus in the sentence — 

We worship God who created us, 
the relative clause is who created ua. 

So in the sentence — 

The city, which Eomulus built, was called Borne, 
the relative clause is which Romulus built. 

In analyzing a sentence containing a relative clause, 
the relative clause must always be treated as a separate 
sentence. 

It will be found useful to enclose the relative clause within 
brackets, or to cover it up with the finger, till the principal 
sentence has been analyzed. 
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THE RELATIVE CLAUSE. 



dft 



The following sentences are analyzed : 
(i.) We worship God who created us, 

(ii.) The citj which Romulus built was called Rome. 

(iii.) All Gaul is divided into three parts, of which the Belgae 
inhabit one, the Aquitani another, and the third those who in 
our tongue are called Celts, in their own, Gauls, 



SUBJECT. 



TSBBi 



OBJECT. 



(ii) 

tm.) 



and 



(We) 
who 

The city 
Bomnlus 
AUGaul 
the Belgae 
the Aquitani 
those 

who 
(who) 



worship 

created 

was called 

huilt 

is divided 

inhabit 

(inhabit) 

(inhabit) 

are called 
(are called) 



God, 
ns. 



which. 



one of which, 
another, 
the third. 



Borne, 

into three parts. 



fCelts 

\ in their own tongue, 

rOaols 

\in ours. 



(i.) Denm veneramur, qui nos creavit. 
(ii.) TJrbs, quam Bomulos condidit, Boma vocata est. 
^i.) Gallia est omnis divisa in partes tres, quarum nnam incolont Belgae, 
aliam Aqnitani, tertiam, qui ipsorum lingufi. Celtae, nostr& Galli, appellantur. 

It will be noticed that the relative clause is an adjectival 
clause, i. e. it occupies the place of an adjective, inasmuch as it 
describes some noun going before it. 

Thus in (i.) the relative clause, who created uSy describes the 
substantive God ; and in (ii.) the clause, which Eomulus huilt, 
describes the city. 

This noun, which the relative clause describes, is called the 
antecedent (ante, before, cedo, I go) to the relative. 

The relative must agree with its antecedent in gender, 
number, and person; thus, in (i.) qui is masculine, singular, 
and of the third person, to agree with Deum; and in (ii.) 
guam is feminine, singular, to agree with urhs. 

Difficulty is often experienced at first in assigning to the 
relative its correct place as subject or object ; or in determining 
its person correctly, when it is the subject of the verb in its own 

D 
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dauBe: these difficulties will often be removed bj sabstitatiiig 
for the relstiye the personal pronoun, with the oonjonctlon omd. 
Thus, the sboye examples may be read — 
(i.) We worship Grod, ixnd ?i$ created ns. 
(iL) The city, and it Bomnlns built, was called Rome. 
The relative is often omitted in English, when it is the 
object of the verb in its own clause. 
Thus when we say: 

I never received the letters you sent* 
we mean the letters tffhich you sent. 

The relative, however, must never be omitted in Latin. 
The position of the relative clause is much the same in Latin 
as in English: it generally comes immediately after the antece- 
dent which it describes. 

The relative always stands first in its clause; and it 
must be remembered that, when the relative clause has once 
been begun, it must be finished before the principal sentence 
is resumed. 

The relative may have a verb-noun, or even a complete 
sentence, for its antecedent. Li either of these cases, the relative 
will be in the neuter gender: e. g. 

(L) To retreat, which you advise, is not the part of 

a Roman general 
(ii.) I came in time, which is of all things the first* 
Li (i.) the antecedent of th^ relative wkick is the verb-noun, 
to retreat. 

In (ii.) the antecedent of the relative wkick is the complete 
sentence, I came in time. 
The Latin will be — 

(i.) Pedem referre, quod tu suades, non est imperatoris 

Bomani. 

(ii.) Li tempore veni, quod rerum onmium est primum. 

It will be noticed that in English we should say as you 

advise, instead of wkick you advise. This use of as instead of a 

relative is very common in English, as will be seen in the 

chapter on correlatives. 
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Examples on tht Relative Clause. 

Fabitts alone upheld the state, which the army was betraying 
through hatred of the consul. 

Let us avoid those things which appear to be evil, and 
f(dlow good. 

Thej drove away the Samnites who were around the gates, 
and took-possession-of the walls. 

We, who are going-to-be your judges, cannot receive money 
from you. 

Then the camp, which had been burnt by the Romans, gave 
certain signs of victory. 

Out of seven thousand citizens, only six hundred were found 
who returned safe to the city. 

Brutus, by whom Caesar was murdered, afterwards slew 
himself with his own hand. 

All those men to whom we gave freedom have deserted us 
in this matter. 

Those who wish to die happy, ought to look forward to the 
end of life. 

We ought to love those by whom we are loved, but not ^ to 
hate those who hate us. 

All their strength is in their infantry, whom they load with 
tools ', and baggage, besides their arms. 

The vestiges of their ancient renown remain far and wide, 
camps and clearings *, by the circuit of which even now you 
may estimate the former power of the nation. 

They collect amber, which they call glesum. 

Their sole reliance is on their arrows, which they point with 
bone, for want * of steel. 

Formerly those who wished to change their abode were 
conveyed in fleets, not by land. 

Immediately after sleep, which they generally prolong into 
the day, the Grermans bathe, usually in warm water *. 

^ Neque, ^ For want, inopi&» 

> FerramefUa, * Warm water, calida agreeing 

^ 8patia» with aqua nndentood. 

D 2 
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If the State m which they are bom be dull * by reason of 
a long peace, most of the young nobles of their own accord 
seek those nations which are then carrying on some war. 

The dog he was leading was blind. 

I, who lent you the money, am ruined ^ 

The contest of which you were speaking is over*. 

He whose life is sincere will alone be happy. 

The city he lives in was called " The Long White (City)" by 
its founder. 

Give me back the money you have taken. 

The servant he lives with is old and faithful. 

The city by whose ruins we are surrounded was once the 
capital of a great empire. 

He who reads little will know little. 

This is the God whose altars ye have cast-down, and whose 
temple ye have defiled. 

Speak, ye who know. 

The man of whom you speak is very rich. 

Let me see the horses which you bought. 

Those things seemed the best whose time was-gone-by*. 

That which among good men is friendship, among bad is 
faction. 

We will strive with all our might" for the liberty which 
we have received from our ancestors. 

I fear treason, which I am endeavouring to avoid by rapidity 
(of movement). 

They carried their gold and silver, and other things which 
are considered of-most- value ", to the royal abode. 
They easily obtained what they sought. 

There was a large and powerful town among vast solitudes, 
Caspa by name, of which Hercules is said to have been the 
founder. 

What others (have learnt) by books, I have learnt by service. 

^ Tohe dully torpere. • Effkigere, pinperf. 

f Periret use the perfect. '* Summd ope, 

» Peractus. " Say, First. 
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That which they arrogate to themselves from another's 
valour^ they will not allow me from my own. 

That party prevailed in the senate, which preferred favour 
and bribery to truth. 

He gives twice, who gives soon. 

We seek liberty, which no good man loses except with his life^*. 

'Twas I who broke that window. 

The man who can dig will always gain a livelihood. 

The horses he has bought are strong and handsome. 

The house in which I live was built by Balbus himself. 

I will buy the very ass on which he rides. 

All things are profane there which with us are hallowed. 

The very porches with which the temple was surrounded 
were an excellent outwork. 

Britain is the largest of the islands which Boman knowledge 
embraces. 

The Britons display more ferocity than the Gauls, as (men) 
whom prolonged peace has not yet enervated ". 

Caligula was flattered by those whose children he had slain, 
and whose goods he had confiscated. 

The picture he was speaking of was painted by Apelles. 

I have forgotten all I have learnt. 



CHAPTER 11. 

COBRELATIVES. 

The pronominal adjectives the same (idem), smh (talis), as 
great or so great (tantus), as many or so many (tot), are not 
ibllowed by a conjunction in Latin, as in English, but by their 
proper coiTelatives as they are called. Thus, 

OHie same as becomes in Latin idem qui*» 

Such as becomes talis qualis, 

i> (htm animd nmul, * Idem, however, may also be 

^ EmolUre* followed bv the conjouctioii ae. 
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Aa great ca becomes tantus quantus. 
As many as becomes tot quoU 
The correlatives, qualis, quantus^ qtiot, follow the same 
rules as the relative qui. Thus, 

(1.) The correlative clause will be a complete sentence 

in itself. 
(2.) The correlative will stand first in its own clause. 
(3.) The correlative will agree in gender, number, and 
person, with its proper antecedent; while its 
% case will depend on the position it fills in its 

own clause. 
The following example is analyzed: 

The calamity was not as great as we have seen before. 

SITBJEOT. VEBB. OBJECT. 



as 



The calamity 
(we) 



as great 
before. 



was not I 

have seen | (it) 

Clades ea non tanta erat, quantam antea vidimus. 

Where as it is translated by quantam, correlative to tanta. 

If there are two or more of the above antecedents in the 
principal clause, they must each be followed by their proper 
correlative: e. g. 

In Germany the forests are as many, and as great, as in GrauL 





SUBJECT. 


VEBB. 


OBJECT. 




as 


The forests 
(they) 


are 
(are) 




fas many and as great 
\ in Germany, 
in Ganl. 





In Germani& sylvae tot, tantaeqne sunt, qnot, qaantaeqne in GkdliA. 

It will be observed that in English each of the relatives, qui 
(relating to idem), quantus, qualis, quot, is rendered by the 
conjunction as with a pronoun either expressed or understood. 

It has been shown in the chapter on the relative that the 
relative, when it describes a noun, is equivalent to the con- 
junction and with a personal pronoun; it has also been shown 
in this chapter that the correlatives qui (relating to idem), 
quantus, qualis, and quot, are equivalent to the conjunction as 
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with a personal pronoun: it is desirable to call attention to 
this again, as it will be referred to hereafter*. 

Examples on Correlatives* 

I am not such as I was. 

There were as many opinions as men. 

He will buy as many books as have been written. 

I am as great a man as you. 

Let every one drink as much as he wishes* 

This is the same old man we saw at Capua. 

You will be so-much ^ the safer, as you spare yourself less 
in the fight. 

He is just such a man as his &ther was. 

Such women as I have seen will never be seen again. 

His boyhood and youth were such as I have shown. 

By two acts, the one most disgraceM, the other illustrious, 
he has deserved at-the-hands-of ' posterity just-so-much * good 
reputation as bad. 

Tares grow in the same furrow as wheat. 

Thwe are as great virtues in this one man, as there have 
been in all other generals whom we have seen or heard of. 

It does not happen to-any-man-you-please to have such 
fortune, as (that) of Polycrates. 

Hercules' exploits were as many, and as great, as have ever 
been heard-K)f. 

The cruelty of this general towards prisoners was such as 
no one in any age has shown before. 

Accordingly collect your strength, and show yourself such as 
you ought to be; not as daily idleness, and intercourse with 
wicked (men), have made you. 

No one has ever ventured to wish-for so many and such 
great things, as the inmiortal gods have, granted to Cnsus 
Pompeius of their own accord. 

* See Pt. III. ch. xiz. * Say, Just so much (taniumdem) 

» Say, By-90-muoh (tcnUo). of good reputation, <^e, 

3 Apud. 
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CHAPTER III. 

QUESTIONS. 

Questions are formed in English in two ways — 

1. Bj means of an interrogative pronoun or adverb : e. g. 

(i.) Who has spoken ? 

(ii.) How long will you escape destruction ? 

2. By placing the auxiliary verb before the subject : e. g. 

(i.) Is thei'e so great wrath in celestial minds ? 
(ii.) Do you compare Virgil with Homer ? 
The former of these methods calls for very little explanation. 
The.questiony on being analyzed, will be very similar to a 
relative clause, and it will only be necessary to place the 
interrogative word first in the sentence, just as the relative 
was placed first in its clause. 

As in English relative and interrogative words are the same, 
it will be necessary to remember that this is not always the 
case in Latin. Thus, the relative who is qui^ but the inter- 
rogative who is quia; so the conjunction when is qaum, but the 
interrogative when is qumydo^ and so on. These distinctions 
must be learnt from the grammar or dictionary. 

In translating questions of the second kind into Latin, they 
must be made to begin with num^ ne (enclitic), or nonne* 
Of these particles, 

Ne merely shows that a question is intended and not a state- 
ment : e. g. 

Rediitne incolumis ? has he returned in safeiy ? 
Num expects the answer no : e. g. 

Num rediit incolumis ? has he (really) returned in safety? 
Nonne expects the answer yes, and corresponds to the English 
not in a question : e. g. 

Si ille dixerit, nonne tu respondebis ? If he speaks, will not 
you answer ? 
If the question consists of two or more clauses linked to- 
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gether, or must be translated bj an or ne *; and or not by annon 
or W6C7W f : e. g. 

(i.) Will you have peace, or war ? 
Facemne, an bellumi 
Pacem, an bellum I mavultis ? 
Pacem, bellumne J 
(ii.) Will you have peace or not ? 
Pacem vultis, annon ? 
It will be seen that the interrogative particle may be 
omitted in the former member of a double question. 

Examples on Questions. 
Who has spoken ? 
What said Cains ? 
Do you wish to return ? 
How many changes have we seen ? 
Have you not heard the reports ? 
Where are the ambassadors ? 
Can good be an evil to any man? 

Does pleasure make a man better or ^ more praisoworthy ? 
Is that your fault or ours ? 
Must I not bewail ^ such a young man as Caius ? 
Where are those men whom I saw at Philippi ? 
What do you accuse me of, if I do my duty ? 
Do you not see me still panting from the race ? 
Have you then become rich ? 
Why did you not come ? 
Is it seemly for you to oppose my precepts ? 
Which of these two men shall we imitate ? 
Have they not divided the spoil ? 
Do you prefer Caecubwi or Falemian * ? 
He that made the eye, tshall he not see ? 

* Ne, however, must not follow ne, ^ Pres. snbjunctive. 

t Necne is nsed in indirect ques- 3 Say, What do you accuse to met 

lions only. See Pt. II. ch. v. < Understand vdne (vinum), 

^ Aut, not an, since it does not 
introduce a new clause. 
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Ib this a day to be marked with chalk, or charcoal ? 
Ton are not mad are you * ? 
Do ye hear, or does a pleasing madness mock me ? 
Why do we boldly • aim-at * many things in oor short life ? 
What exile from his country has also escaped himself? 
How long shall we suffer this, my brave men ? 
Do you, Quirites, bom for empire, endure slavery with a 
quiet mind ? 

Who are these who have taken-possession-of ' the state ? 
Do you wish to hear me, or not ? 



CHAPTER IV. 

INDIRECT OB OBLIQUE 8EKTBKGES 
(ORATIO OBLIQUA). 

Indirect Enunciation {Enunciatio Obligua). 

Sometimes when looking for the subject or object of a verb, 
we find not a noun, nor even a verb-noun, but a complete 
sentence. 

Such a sentence is called oblique or indirect * : e. g. 
(i.) It was reported that Csesar had conquered the Gauls, 
(ii.) He will hear that the citizens have whetted the steeL . 
(iii.) I knownot what is the opinion of the people concerning me. 
In (i.), on asking the question for the subject, e. g. What 
was reported ? we get for answer, 

CoBsar had conquered the GauU^ 
which, it will be observed, is a complete sentence in itself. 
. In (ii.) on asking the question for the object, e. g. He will 
hear what ? we get for answer. 

The citizens have whetted the steeL 

^ What interrogative particle is * Oocvpctre. 

used, when the answer »o is expected? * Provided it does not represent 

* Use an adjective agreeing with we, the exact words of any speaker. See 

* Jaculari, Pt. II. ch. vii. 
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And in (ill.) the object of the Y&ch^hnownot^ is the question. 

What is the opinion of the people concerning me ? 
Sometimes whole pages consist of indirect sentences linked 
together, forming a speiBch or report. 

Indirect sentences are formed in different ways, according as 
they are statements, questions, or commands. 

We will first deal with the indirect or oblique statement, 
or as it is sometimes called enunciatio obliqua. 

In turning oblique statements into Latin, two rules must be 
observed, one for the principal verbs, the other for the sub- 
ordinate verbs. 

(1.) The principal verbs must be in the infinitive mood, 
and their subjects and complements in the accu- 
sative case. 
(2.) The subordinate verbs must be in the subjunctive 
mood*. 
The tenses will generally be unchanged; but it must be 
remembered that in the infinitive mood the present and im- 
perfect tenses are the same, and also the perfect and pluperfect. 
In English the future tense is often rendered obliquely by 
wovld : e. g. 

Caesar said that he would come. 
The present tense is sometimes rendered by should : e. g. 

It is disgraceful that men should (i.e, do) lie. 
The subject of the principal verb in an oblique statement 
is generally expressed, even when it is a personal pronoun. 

An oblique statement is usually introduced in English by the 
oonjunction that ; this word must not be translated into Latin. 
Like the verb-noun infinitive, an indirect sentence often 
has the pronoun it placed in apposition to it, when standing in 
the place of subject to a verb : this pronoun is not to be ex- 
pressed in Latin. 

It will be found convenient to underline the oblique part of 
a sentence, and analyze it separately. 

* The Babordinate clauses are mentioned as adjectival, and ad- 
adjectiyal and ady«*bial danses. verbial clauses will be ^Qscossed in 
Belative danses have already been cb. ix. 
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Examples of Indirect Enunciation. 

I believe you are lazy. 

I hear that you have been again vanquished. 

We hear that you caught seven fish. 

I did not believe you would catch a single fish. 

They say that fish are very cunning. 

They say that their city will never be taken. 

We know that men cannot see themselves. 

You say you are a better ^ general. 

I said an older, not a better. 

Do you believe that those islands will be submerged ? 

They say that the city will be taken ; I cannot believe it 
will be burnt. 

Do you think that he is an enemy ? 

Believe me that honesty is better than craft. 

I hear that you and I, Sextius, are being deceived. 

They say that they are happy. 

We willingly confess that a good man is happier taan a 
knave. 

I do not think the same men are likely-to-retum. 

We know there is a God. 

You said that you would finish the business alone. 

It was reported that Carthage had been taken by Scipio. 

They say that there is com in Egypt. 

Do you remember that he sold asses to that merchant ? 

I have heard the gods themselves cannot recall their gifts. 

A messenger came to Rome, and reported that he had seen 
crowds of barbarians crossing the Ister. 

I do not think that the city will be taken. 

Do you think one thing is just at Rome, another in 

Sicily ? 

He is writing a pamphlet to prove that fiowers can feel. 

That prince of authors, the divine Julius, has handed- 
down (to us) that the affairs of the Gauls were formerly more 

* Peritior. 
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prosperous, and hence it is credible that the Gaols even 
crossed into Germany. 

The tablets are in the midst (of you), and-thej cry-out that 
they are falsified ' and interlined *. 

It is clear that that money will not be returned. 

The Romans are wont to say that their city is everlasting. 

Who dared to say that C»sar sent gifts so worthless ? 

I cannot believe that death is the end of all things. 

I say that he alone is happy, who is contented with his 
lot 

They say there is no food left, we must eat our horses. 

I confess that most books are hateful to me. 

They think they are safe at last. 

Cato exclaimed daily in the senate, that Carthage was to 
be blotted-out. 

He has dared to say that you are mad. 

They think that the souls of those slain in battle are 
immortal. 

It seemed more expedient for * all contingencies of the new 
dynasty ' that Titus should remain with the army. 

You see other nations go to battle, the Catti to war. 

It is certain that many kinds of wild-animals are produced 
in these forests, which are not seen in other parts. 

They think there is something holy and prophetic in 
women ; and they neither despise their advice, nor neglect 
their answers. 

The ambassadors said that Hannibal, without the permission 
of the senate, had crossed, not only the Iberus, but also the 
Alps, and had waged war on his own account against the 
Saguntines. 

I myself agree with the opinions of those who think that 
the Germans are tainted' by marriages with no other 
nations ^ 

' Corruptus, * Principatus, 

3 IfUerlitua. « Infectus. 

« Ad. ' Genitive. 
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Let UB consider that the body of brave men is mortal, but 
the motions of the soul and the glorj of virtue is eternal. 

They are so ignorant, that they do-not-know that Horace 
was a poet. 

I have often heard from Agricola himself that Ireland could 
be conquered and held by a single legion and a few auxiliaries. 

A persistent' report, that he had been cut off by poison, 
increased their commiseration. 

Know that illustrious men can exist even- under bad princes. 

Can it be true that the elephants which formerly inhabited 
Europe were covered with long hair ? 

Do you think that the Romans have the same valour in war, 
as licentiousness in peace ? 

Thales, the Milesian philosopher, used to say that it is of 
all things most difficult' to know one's self, but very easy to 
admonish another. 

Hannibal said he had seen many crazy old men, but no one 
who played-the-madman like Fhormio. 

CHAPTER V. 

INDIBECT OB OBLIQUB SENTENCES. 

Indirect Questiofis {Interrogatio Ohliqua). 

Let us consider the sentences — 

(i.) It is uncertain who was speaking. 

(ii.) I know not whether he is able to finish the matter alone. 

In (i.) the question who was speaking stands as subject to 
the verb is ; hence it is an indirect question. 

In (ii.) the question whether he is able to finish the matter 
alone stands as object to the verb Jcruno not; hence this also is 
an indirect question. 

In an indirect question the verb must always be in the 
subjunctive mood. 

In other respects indirect questions are like direct questions* 

* Conitan9» 
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The following examples are analyzed : 
(i.) It is uncertain who was speaking, 
(ii.) I know not whether he is able to finish the matter alone. 

SUBJECT. YBBB. OBJBCT. 



00 



Oi.) 



whether 



Who was speaking 
Who 



{he) alone 



18 



woe epeaking. 
know not 



whe^er he ie 
able to finish the 



\Anaiter alone, 
the matter. 



is ahU to finish 

(i.) Dubinm eat quis diceret. 

(ii.) Nescio an negotium solus conficere possit. 



nnoertain. 



The direct question, WTio was speaking? would be Quis 
dicebat ? instead of diceret. 

So, Is he able to finish the matter alone? would "be Negotiumne 
solus conficere potest ? not possit. 

Examples of Indirect Questions. 

It is uncertain what he will do in this matter. 

Tell me * who you are. 

No one can tell how long he will live. 

Ye see how great power he had, ye know what he has done. 

He cried out that he wondered on what fate he had fallen. 

What does it matter* whether I perish by disease, or by 
theft and rapine. 

The consul inquired why he, a private individual, was 
speaking publicly. 

This story shows us what-sort-of a reward the wicked are 
wont to return for favours. 

He inquired-of the consul whether it were allowed to fight 
out of the ranks against an enemy challenging ' him. 

Tarquin ventured to put it to the nation * whether they were 
willing he should reign. 

Who knows whether the gods will grant what you ask ? 

' Dative. • JProvocans. 

s What does it matter, quid ^ To put it to the nation,ferre ad 

refert, populum. 
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Socrates, being asked of-'w hat-country '^ he was, answered 
of-the-world •. 

He began to inquire of me whether I knew any^ Demssnetus, 
a son of Strato. 

Then they were removed from the senate-house, and the 
senators were asked what they thought was to-be-done in 
such a matter. 

He knew what the barbarian tormentor was preparing for 
him. 

I doubt whether the gods have denied them silver and gold 
in-anger, or in- favour *. 

Let any one say about what matter he wishes to dispute. 

Whether-of-the-two, death or life, be better, the gods know; 
for my part I think that no human being * knows. 

What does it matter whether you commit what you have to 
an abyss, or never use it. 

Do you write back of how many ^' you wish to be one ? 

You see what the cause is, now consider what is to-be-done. 

Where are your books, boy ? tell me where your books are. 

Who is that old man ? tell ine what his name is. 

You would inquire of me, Gratius, why I am so charmed 
with this man. 

Who is ignorant what disasters our armies suffer on account 
of the avarice of their generals ? 

How he excels in prudence, how (he excels) in weight and 
fluency of speaking, you, Quirites, have often recognized from 
this very place. 

It is difficult to say whether the enemy more fear his valour 
(when) fighting, or love his clemency (when) conquered. 

We do not ask you how many the foe may be, but where 
they be. 

The Athenians know what is right, but neglect to do it. 

* Cujas. 8 Sar, Af^ry, or propUious, 

^ Mundanus, adjective agreeing ' Human beinff, homo. 

with citizen understood. ^® Saj, The how-mcmyeth (quotus) 

7 Whether any, Ecquis. you wish to he. 

B 
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His slaves denied that they knew where he was. 

I do not know whether ye he great and wise; men ye are not. 

It was not- very ** oertain whether the senate would approve 
such an action ", or whether they would reverse the decree of 
the consul. 

It was uncertain whether it were safer to fly, or to remain. 

I douht whether to trust less to their valour, or to their good 
faith. 



CHAPTER VI. 

OBLIQUE OB INDIRECT SENTENCES. 

Indirect Commands {Petitio Obliqua), 

When a sentence stands as suhject or object to verbs of 
asking, commanding, advising, encouraging, and such like, it 
will generally be in the nature of a command. This is what is 
meant by an oblique command : e. g. 

(i.) All cry out he should perform what he had undertaken, 
(ii.) Tithonus prayed the gods that he might live for ever. 
In (i.) the object of the verb crt/ out *, is the indirect 
^mmand, he should perform what he had undertaken. 

In (ii.) the verb prayed acts on two objects, viz., the 
person, gods, and the thing, that he might live for ever; this 
latter being an indirect command. 

An oblique command is formed in Latin by ut (commanding), 
or ne (forbidding), followed of course by the subjunctive nraod. 
The conjunction ut, however, is very often omitted. 
As these verbs of asking, &c., are usually followed in 
English by an infinitive, it is necessary to guard against mis- 
taking this construction for a prolate infinitive : e. g. 

(i.) The senate commanded the consuls to levy an army, 
(ii.) I warn you not to depart from Rome, 

1^ JParum, ject of the verb cry out can only 

13 A dusfraceftd aet,Jlagitium be an object of kindred meaning. 

* It will be noticed that the ob- 
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In these examples, the infinitives to levy an army, not to 
depart from Home, are not prolate, bnt they are indirect 
commands ; and stand as objects to the verbs commanded, and 
wamy respectively. 

It will at once be remarked that these infinitives may 
very properly be considered as infinitives expressing purpose. 
This is really the case; and, in fact, we have already seen that 
an infinitive expressing purpose is translated into Latin in 
precisely the same way as an oblique command, viz., by ut or 
ney with the subjunctive mood. 

There are some verbs of asking, &c., which are not followed 
by an oblique command in Latin, but by the ^* accusative with 
infinitive " construction. These can only be learnt by experience. 
It may be observed, however, that the constructions which 
follow any particular verb will always be found by looking out 
the verb in a Latin-English dictionary. 

Since indirect sentences always occupy the place of nouns, 
they are called substantival sentences. 

The following sentences are analyzed : 

(i.) All cry out he should perform what he had undertaken. 
(ii.) I warn you not to depart from Borne, 

SUBJECT. VBBB. OBJECT. 
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(he) 
(he) 


(H.) 
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that 


(yoi) 



cry out 

should pefform 
had undertaken 

warn 



muet not depart 



f he should perform 
\what he had undertaken, 
{that) 
which, 
ryou 
\not to depart from Mome. 



from 
Borne, 



(i.) Omnes clamant praesta^et quod recepisset, 
(ii.) Moneo te ne Bomd disoedas. 



Examples of Indirect Commands, 

I advise you to depart. 

He warned them not to bring the state into extreme danger 
by their disagreement and obstinacy. 

E 2 
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Pennit me to prevail-on * yon, father. 

On his way Orgetorix persuaded Casticns to seize the 
kingdom, which his father had held previonslj. 

The changes of the year warn us not to hope for immortality. 

I pray you all, do not let the danger be increased by the 
fatigue and hunger of the soldiers. 

Take care my son has the money to-day. 

He bade them choose whether they would have peace, or war. 

That is an old maxim, that friends should desire the same thing. 

The senate passed a decree that the consuls must see the 
commonwealth took no harm. 

Fabius forbade his soldiers to leave the camp. 

I only beg this of you, accept from me this joy which 
I bring you ', and believe that I saw your son lately alive and 
well'. 

He said they should go at once, and not exasperate* the 
wrath of the conqueror by remaining. 

The answer of the oracle was, that they should entrust their 
lives and property to their wooden walls. 

CsBsar commanded his men to refresh themselves before the 
battle. 

I advise you, learners, to love your teachers not less than 
your studies. 

The senate decreed that the ambassadors of Jugurtha should 
depart from Italy in the next ten days. 

Jugurtha by forced marches outstripped Metellus, and 
exhorted the townspeople to defend their walls. 

1 charge you, do not allow the enemy to retire unpimished. 
With a downcast countenance and suppliant voice, he 

begged the conscript fathers not to believe any thing about 
him hastily '. 

In great perils the senate used to decree that the consuls 
should take care' the state received no harm. 

* Exorare, * Asperare. 

2 Dative. • Temere, 

8 Sospes. • I take care — do operam. 
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Catiline gave-orders that Statilius and Gabinius, with a 
large band, should set fire to twelve convenient places in the 
city % so that in the commotion access would become easier 
to the consul and to others for whom assassination* was 
arranged. Cethegus should lay-siege-to • the door of Cicero, 
and attack him by force, and one (should attack) one man (and 
one another) ; the sons of families, of whom the greater part 
were of the nobility, should slay their parents ; and, every 
thing being smitten at once with death and confiagration, they 
should break-away to Catiline. 

Tarquin informed the Yeientes that he was seeking to 
recover his kingdom, and wished to punish his ungrateful 
felloW-citizens : they should bring aid (he said), and help 
him, they should go also to avenge ^° their ancient wrongs, 
their legions so often cut-to-pieces, their territory taken away. 

Go, tell the Romans that thus the gods will (it), my city 
Rome must be the capital of the world ; they must practise, 
then, the art of war ; they must know, and hand the same 
down to their posterity, that no human resources can withstand 
the Roman arms. 



CHAPTER VII. 

SPBEOHES. 

Sometimes the exact words of a speaker are reported ; thus 
instead of saying — 

He cried out that he was a Roman citizen, 
we may have-^ 

He cried out, '' I am a Roman citizen." 
The same form of expression is allowed in Latin ; thus, instead 
of saying — 

7 Say, Cf the city, *<^ TJltum, Supine after a verb of 

. " Insidiae, motion. 

* Obsidere. 
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Clamavit se dvem esse Bomanam, 
we may bave^ 

Clamayit, '' civis Bomanns sum." 

It is clear that " civis Bomanus 8um** in the latter sentence 
is a direct statement, although it stands as object (of kindred 
meaning) to the verb cried out. 

We maj observe that in Latin the indirect form is generally 
preferred. 

Speeches very often appear in an indirect form even in 
English, as will be seen by referring to almost any newspaper ; 
and it will be observed that, although an indirect speech 
represents the exact substance of the speaker's remarks, it does 
not represent his exact words. 

It is a very useful exercise to change a speech or report into 
an indirect form. This may be done by making it the object of 
some such verb as he said, or he says. 

Rules to guide the beginner in this would only encumber 
him ; the practical command of language which he possesses 
will be found amply sufficient for the purpose ; he has only to 
imagine himself relating a story, and to commence with the 
words he saySy or he said, and he will have no difficulty, in 
making the required alterations. 

It will generally be found safest to transform the whole 
speech, before commencing to analyze it. 

Speeches generally consist of statements, questions, and 
commands, mingled together ; and care must be taken to dis- 
criminate between these different forms of sentences, when they 
are turned into Latin. 

Two examples are transformed to serve as models. 

Example of a Speech in " Oratio Eecta.** 

Diogenes was wont to argue thus, " How much do I sur- 
pass the King of the Persians in my life and fortune : nothing 
is wanting to me, to him nothing will ever be sufficient ; I do 
not desire pleasures with which he can never be satisfied, and 
my pleasures he can in no way attain." 
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BUBJIOT. 



TBBB. 



OBJBOT. 



How much 



and 
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I 
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I 

he 

he 



was wont to arg^e 
surpass 

is wanting 

{willeverbesaffi-1 
cient J 

do not desire 
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satisfied 
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the King of the 
Persians 



{ 



bel 



pleasures 



my pleasures 



(thus). 

(in my life and 
fortune : 

to me, 
to him; 

with which, 
in no way. 



Diogenes disputare solebat, " qnanto regem Persamm ego vitA fortunftque 
Bupero ; mihi nihil deest, iUi nihil satis unqnam erit ; ego voluptates non 
desidero quibus nunquam satiari iUe potest, meas is consequi nullo modo 
potest." 

The same Speech transformed into " Oratio Ohliqaa,^* 

Diogenes was wont to argue how much he surpassed the King 
of the Persians in his life and fortune : to himself nothing was 
wanting^ to the other nothing would ever he sufficient ; he did not 
desire pleasures with which the other could never he satisfied^ and 
his pleasures the King could in no way attain. 



BUBJBCT. 
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OBJBOT. 
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the other 
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his (pleasures) 



(thus), 

{in his life and 
fortune; 

to himself, 
to the other; 



with which, 
in no wag. 



Diogenes disputare solebat, quanto regem Persarum vitA fortuudque 
superarets sibi nihU deesse, ilU nihil satis unquamfore; se voluptatee 
non desiderare, quibus nunquam satiari Ule posset, sum sum consequi 
nuUo modo posse. 
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Oratio Recta. 

Do you hope that they are likely to be faithful to you, whom 
you have won over to yourself by money ? You must know 
that afiection is not bought by gold, but by virtues. 



SUBJECT. 



VEBB. 



OBJECT. 



(you) 



(you) 



do you hope 



must-know 



they are likely to he 
faithful to you, whom 
you have won over 
to yourself by money. 
r affection ie not bought 
V by goldt but by 
L virtues. 



Sperasne eos tibi fideles esse futuros, quos pecunid tibi couciliaveris ? 
Scifco amorem non auro emi, sed virtutibus. 

The substantival clauses have not been analyzed, as it is 
supposed that this will no longer be required on every occasion. 

Oratio Obliqua. 

Did he hope that they were likely to be faithful to him, 
whom he had won over to himself by money ; he must know 
that affection is not bought by gold, but by virtues. 



SUBJECT. VEBB. 



OBJECT. 



{they were likely to be faith' 
ful to him, whom he had 
won over to himself by 
money, 
f affection is not bought by 
\ gold, but by virtues. 

An speraret eos sibi fideles esse futuros, quos pecunid sibi oonciliasset ? 
Sciret * amorem non auro emi, sed virtutibus. 



(He) 



(he) 



did he hope 



must know 



It is also a very useful exercise to change an indirect speech 

* It may be observed that, in an indirect command, ut (but not ne) is 
always omitted, if the command be real, i. e. if it be such as would be 
expressed by the imperative mood in a direct sentence ; or, in other words, if 
it be intended to represent in an indirect form the' exact words of the 
speaker. 
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or report into the exact words used by the speaker. This is 
an exercise which will best be performed, as opportunity 
occurs, in a construing lesson ; or any of the examples given in 
this book on indirect sentences, whether statements, questions 
or commands, may be used for this purpose. 

Examples of Speeches to he transformed into " Oratio OhliquaJ^ 

He said, " A victory is begun soon enough, when provision 
has been made ^ that we be not conquered." 

" Italy has been subdued by us," they said, " and all the 
fortune of the war is in our hands." 

The legions murmured, " We are being deprived of the help * 
of our bravest men ; those veterans, victors in so many wars, 
are being drawn away as-it-were from the line-of-battle, after * 
the enemy is in sight." 

The sentinels endeavoured* to excuse their fault by accusing 
their leader. "We were ordered to be silent" (said they) 
'Mest we should disturb his rest, and thus, through omitting 
the watchword and challenges*, we fell asleep'." 

" You yourself," said they, " are certainly an old man, and 
sated both with prosperity and adversity, but what a name, 
what a position will you leave to your son Germanicus ? now 
they promise you wealth and safety, but, when Vespasian has 
entered-on the imperial-power, there will be no security to 
himself, or his friends, or even to the army, while you are 
alive." 

" Let no one," said the consul, " sell bread in the camp, or 
any other baked food. Let not hucksters ' follow the army. 
Let no private soldier in the camp, or on the march *, have a 
slave or beast of burden." 

Marius thus charged us ; " Do not court ' any one except the 

' Say, It hat been provided* * Watchword and challenges, 

s Abl. Signum et voces. 

. * Abl. abs. • Labi in somnum. ' lAxdte. 

* Iiuperf. 'In agmine. • Colere. 
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Boman people ; do not accept new allianoes or new treaties ; 
there will be protection enough in our friendship." 

In a few days Jugurtha sent messengers to Rome with 
much gold and silver, and said to them, " first satisfy my old 
friends with presents, and then acquire new ones." 

" What hope," I say, " is there of trust or agreement ? they 
wish to rule, you to be free ; they to do injustice, you to pre- 
vent it. Can peace or friendship exist for minds so diverse ?" 

"We are uncertain," they said, "whether we be more 
straitly " pressed by famine or by sword." 

" Take care," said Cicero, " that by forbidding men to speak 
freely in the senate, you do not raise a voice even outside the 
senate house." 

"You must remain in the palace, and not go-out to the 
enraged soldiers. You should give room for the repentance 
of the badly-disposed and for the agreement of the well-dis- 
posed. Crimes gain-strength by hasty-action ", good counsels 
by delay. Finally you will have the same facility for going 
out presently, if there be need; but your retreat, if you 
should repent" (having gone out) will be in the power of 
another." 

Many prodigies were reported in the city. " In the porch 
of the Capitol the reins of the chariot, on which Victory stood, 
had been thrown-down: from the chapel of Juno had rushed 
forth a form greater than human: the statue of the divine 
Julius on the island of the river Tiber had been turned frt>m 
the west to the east on a cloudless and tranquil day: an ox 
had spoken in Etruria : there had been strange births of 
animals." 

Hating the unaccustomed labour of military-service, they 
began to demand peace. " It is an island," said they, " which 
we inhabit, and Germany and its mighty legions ^* is far off; 
even countries which infantry and cavalry protect have 



10 Acrius, ^*Tfyou8houldrepeni,8ipoeniieat. 

11 Festinatio. " Say, Might {pis) of Ugiont. 
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been ravaged and plundered bj the fleet : let us then remain 
quiet, and not provoke so terrible a foe." 

The Roman emperor, but now the lord of the human race, 
was going forth from the seat of his power. Passing among 
his soldiers, the very women of his family looking-on, he said, 
" I am yielding for the sake of peace and the commonwealth. 
Retain only a kindly remembrance of me : pity my brother, my 
wife, and the harmless age of my children." 

"Nothing," they cried, "can withstand our valour. We 
must penetrate Caledonia, and discover at length, in our con- 
tinuous course of victory, the boundary of Britain." 

" It is not expedient," said Regulus, " that the Carthaginian 
captives should be restored; they are young, and good officers ^^, 
I am broken-down" with old age." 

" Conscript Fathers, Micipsa my father (when) dying charged 
me that I should strive to be as much ^* use ^' as possible to the 
Roman people, to receive " you into the place of my kindred, you 
(into the place) of my connexions; if I did this, in your friend- 
ship (he said) I had an army, wealth, and defences for my king- 
dom. But while I was turning-over'* the commands of my parent, 
Jugurtha, the greatest- villain ^ of all the earth supports, des 
pising '^ your sovereignty, drove (me) out from the kingdom and 
all my fortune, me, the grandson of Masinissa, an ally and 
friend to the Roman people." 

" Tell Aulus that, although I have" himself and his army shut- 
in by famine and sword, yet I am not unmindful of human 
vicissitudes *". If he will make a treaty with me, I will pass them 
all under the yoke in safety; in addition to this ** he must depart 
from Numidia in ten days." 

When the disaster was announced, Otho consoled his brother's 

»* Ducea, " Say, Which (command*, S^c), 

1'' Confeohu* tohen I was turning over {agitare), 
i> Am much 09 possible, quam '^ Say, The most villainous, 

maximk, ^^ Abl. aba. 

W Usui. Dat. ofoompl. *« Tenere. " Bes. 

1^ Ducere, *^ In addition to this, prcuiereom 
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son (sajing), " Will Yitellius be of so ruthless a temper, that 
he will not even grant me this favour for the preservation of his 
family" ? I deserve the clemency of the victor by my hastened 
departure, for I have cast away my latest'* chance for the 
state, not in the extremity of my despair '^ but while my army 
is demanding battle. Enough fame has been attained for my- 
self, enough nobility for my posterity. After the Julii, the 
Claudii, the Servii, I have been the first to bring the empire 
into a new family. Hold-on- to" your life then with courage 
unbroken *, and never either entirely forget, or remember too 
(vividly), that Otho was your uncle." 

I will claim for myself no magnanimity or moderation; for 
indeed", there is no need to recount (one's) virtues** in a com- 
parison with Otho *'. The vices in which alone he boasts have 
overturned the empire, even when he acted- the-part-of** the 
Emperor's friend. Should he deserve the sovereignty by his 
healing and gait, or by that ** womanish adornment (of his) ? 
They are deceived, on whom luxury imposes by a show of libe- 
rality ; such-as-he will know (how) to squander, will not know 
(how) to give. Already is he revolving in his mind debauches 
and revels, these he thinks the prize of sovereignty; and the 
enjoyment of them shall be his, the shame and dishonour 
ours: for no one has ever exercised in a worthy manner** the 
power obtained by crime. 

The assent of human kind declared Galba Caesar, Galba with 
your consent (declared) me. To this day your good-faith and 
reputation has remained unsullied. Less than thirty fugitives and 
deserters have made-over the empire: do you admit the precedent, 
and do you make the crime your-own** by remaining-quiet? 

5» Say, Ibrhis family preserved, the relation ofmHuee. Cf. Ft TIL 

s* NovisHmus, ch. viii. 

27 Say, In my extreme despair, n gay, Qf Otho, 

'8 Capescere, 's Agere, 

2> Animo erecto. '^ Iste, implying contempt. 

*o Neque enim, 8* Bonis artibus, 

81 Latin, T.iere is (no) need by »• Communis, ; 
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CHAPTER Vlir. 



THE ABLATIVE ABSOLUTE. 

In English, if we wish to describe two consecutive actions, 
we sometimes use a past participle to describe the first of them, 
and a verb to describe the second: e. g. 

Caesar, having conquered the Gauls, returned to Rome. 
Here having conquered is the past participle, and returned is 
the verb. 

In Latin there is no past participle belonging to the active 
voice, except in the case of deponent verbs. 

If, however, it be required to translate a past participle into 
Latin, it may be done in one of two ways, which we will 
iUusti-ate from the above example. This sentence will become 
in Latin, either — 

Caesar, when he had conquered the Gauls, returned to Rome, 
or, Caesar, the Gauls having been conquered, returned to Rome. 

The former of these methods consists in using an adverbial 
clause, linked on to the principal sentence by the conjunction 
when, and calls for no explanation. 

The Latin will be— 

Caesar, quum Gallos vicisset, Romam rediit. 

The second method is an example of the ablative absolute, 
and is thus written — 

Caesar, Gallis victis, Romam rediit. 

Gallis victis is the ablative absolute ; so called because 
there is no word to govern it. 

The sentence may be analyzed as follows : either, 

SUBJECT. VBEB. OBJECT. 



Caesar I returned to Borne, 

when (he) ' had conquered the Gauls. ' 
Caesar, quum Gallos vicisset, Romam rediit. 

or. 



CsBsar returned 



j to Rome, 

I having conquered the Gauls. 



Caesar, Gallis victis, Romam rediit. 
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The most usual form of the ablative absolute is that given 
above, in which a past participle is put in the ablative case to 
agree with a noun ; but, instead of the past participle, we may 
have anj other participle, or an adjective, or even another 
substantive. Thus, 

Caesare venture may be translated CcBsar being about to come, 
or, now that Cceaar is coming, 

Te redeunte may be translated you returning, or, when you are 
returning, 

Conmle Manlio may be translated, Manlius being consul, or,' 
in the consulship of Manlius, 

As the ablative absolute is of frequent occurrence in Latin 
to express the former of two consecutive actions, it may be as 
well to point out here the difference between the Latin, Greek, 
and English languages in this respect. 

Li English we should say, finish your work and go, using two 
verbs. 

Li Greek, having finished your work go, using a past active 
participle and a verb. 

In Latin, there being no past active participle, we should say 
either, 

When you have finished your work, go, 
or, Tour work being finished, go. 

The latter being of course an ablative absolute. 

It must not be forgotten that deponent verbs are active 
in meaning, and hence also they possess an active past parti- 
ciple: e.g. 

Csesar, having set out from Gaul, and crossed the Rubicon, 
came to Rome. 

Here the verb to set out (jproficiscor) is deponent, and thus 
the Latin becomes — 

Caesar a Gallia profectus, Rubicone trajecto, Romam venit. 

The verb trajicio is not deponent, and hence the use of an 
ablative absolute {Mubicone trajecto) is necessary. 
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Examples on the Ablative Absolute. 

Having drawn their swords, they made a charge on the 
enemj. 

These things were done in the consulship of Marius. 

Having changed their design, the enemy hegan to pursue 
and harass our troops. 

All things being prepared for * their departure, they named 
a day on which they should all assemble on * the bank of the 
Rhone. 

That day was March 26th, in the consulship of Lucius Piso 
and Aulus Gabinius. 

The enemy being routed, the cavalry would-not ' pursue. 

Then, the signal being given, the Carthaginians whom 
Hannibal had kept * drawn-up for this (purpose) • sprang up 
on all sides. 

Fallen is all hope and the fortune of our name, now that 
Hasdrubal is slain. 

Having set out from the camp, they marched twelve miles 
that night, with Aulus as their guide. 

The rites having been duly performed, and the multitude 
called to council, he explained what he had done. 

Then the Augur, having transferred the trumpet into his 
left hand, and placed his right on the head of Numa, prayed 
thus. 

It is necessary to throw-aside all the greatest virtues, if 
pleasure be-supreme *. 

Even a coward will fight, when all hope of safety is lost 

Having said this, he dismissed the ambassadors and pre- 
pared for war '. , 

It is not expedient to desert the bank of the Bhine, now 
that nations so hostile are likely-to-break-in *. 

1 Ad, > S&y, Pleasure heinff'Supreme 

t Apud, (dominare), 

* Say, Were unvnlUnff. ' Say, Prepared war, 

* Betinere, ^ Future participle. 

* For this purpose, ad hoc. 
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Precepts and arts avail nothing, unless nature assist *. 

When this battle was reported beyond the Rhine, the Suevi, 
who had arrived at the banks of the river, began to return home. 

Cffisar, having finished two very great wars in one summer, 
led his armj into winter-quarters. 

Having arranged matters, the king departed home. 

Throwing away all their baggage, they loaded themselves 
and their beasts-of-burden with water alone. 

Having marched all night, he halted. On the next (night) 
he did the same thing. 

Time and place being appointed, they came to the con- 
ference. 

Jugurtha, perceiving the vanity and want-of-skill ^® of the 
legate, (proceeded) craftily " to increase his infatuation ^'. 

Whilst they were turning-over these (matters), the good 
fortune of the commonwealth at length prevailed. 

Sisenna, fearing violence, left the island secretly and fied. 

All the-most- worthless ^', scorning their national religions, 
used to carry thither offerings. 

Peace being established throughout Italy, foreign cares 
returned. 

And so, having pitched his camp, as I have said, before the 
walls of Jerusalem, Titus displayed his legions drawn-up (in 
order of battle). 

The Jews were drawn-up under the very walls, ready-to- 
venture • farther if their affairs were prosperous. 

Having bought the right of fortifying their city, they built 
walls in peace as-if for war. 

A night was chosen dark with clouds ; and carried-down by 
the stream, they entered the entrenchment, nd one hindering 
them. 

Having cut the ropes of the tents, they slew the soldiers 
cooped-up " in their own dwellings. 

" Say, Unleat nature ataisiing, ** Amentia. 

10 ImperiHa, *' ^By^ Every most worthlete {man), 

11 Say, Crafty (tuhdolus), •* Cooperius. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ADVERBIAL CLAUSES. 

Conjunctions are used to link together words or sen- 
tences. 

Now conjunctions are of two sorts : 

1. Those which link together words merely, or sentences 
independent of one another and of equal grammatical value, 
such as andy or, hut, &c. 

2. Those which link on clauses qualifying or extending the 
meaning of the principal sentence, such as wheriy in-order-thaU 
although, &c. 

Conjunctions of the former class are called co-ordinative, 
while those of the latter class are called sub-ordinative. 

The clauses linked on by sub-ordinative conjunctions are 
called adverbial clauses, because they qualify the meaning of 
parts of the principal sentence like adverbs. 

Although it has been thought Fight to point out this 
distinction here, it will not be found necessary to compel 
attention to it while it continues to present any difficulty. 

Practically all conjunctions may be regarded as linking on 
fresh sentences, and each sentence so linked on may be 
analyzed separately. 

The conjunction must be written in the column on the 
extreme left reserved for this pui*pose, and the only difficulty 
will be in determining whether the verb is to be in the indica- 
tive or subjunctive mood. This will be learnt by referring to 
the lists of conjunctions in any grammar. 

The place of the conjunction is generally first in its 
own clause, but some few, like our English however, stand 
second. 

Y 
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The adverbial clauses are,* 

(i.) When these defeats^ one upon another, were reported at 

Rome, 
(ii.) If I had known that, 
(iii.) So that it cannot be determined with the eye in which 

direction it is flowing, 
(iv.) Although virtue has nothing in itself for which it should 
be acquired. 



CHAPTER X. 

ANALYSIS OP ENGLISH. 

It will be found a useful exercise to analyze portions of 
English poetry occasionally, or of any Latin author which has 
been read by the class. 

It will not generally be necessary to analyze short substantival 
clauses in full, when they occupy the place of subject or object 
in the sentence, but it will always be advisable to de so when 
they are in apposition to the subject or object : e. g. 
Of all the wonders that I yet have seen, 
This seems to me most strange, that men should fear. 

Here the clause that men should fear is in apposition to this, 
the subject of the verb appears, and accordingly should be 
analyzed separately. 

If, however, the oratio obliqua runs to any length, it will be 
advisable to analyze it separately in any case. 

Adjectival and adverbial clauses should always be analyzed 
by themselves. 

Two examples are added to serve as models. 



Example of English Poetry Analyzed. 

1 On what foundation stands the warrior's pride, 
How just his hopes, let Swedish Charlea decide ; 

F 2 
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A frame of adamant, a soul •f fire, 

No dangers daunt him, and no labours tire ; 
l^ O'er love, o'er fear, extends his wide domain, 

Unconquer'd lord of pleasure, and of pain ; 

No joys to him pacific sceptres yield. 

War sounds the trump, he rushes to the field ; 

Behold surrounding kings their powers combine, 
10 And one capitulate, and one resign ; 

Peace courts his hand, but spreads her charms in vain. 

" Think nothing gain'd," he cries, " till nought remain. 

On Moscow's walls till Gothic standards fiy. 

And all be mine beneath the Polar sky." 
15 The march begins in military state. 

And nations on his eye suspended wait ; 

Stern famine guards the solitary coast, 

And winter barricades the realms of irost ; 

He comes, nor want nor cold his course delay ; 
20 Hide, blushing Glory, hide Pultowa's day : 

The vanquish'd hero leaves his broken bands, 
^ And shows his miseries in foreign lands ; 

Condenm'd a needy suppliant to wait. 

While ladies interpose, and slaves debate. 
25 But did not Chance at length her error mend ? 

Did no subverted empire mark his end ? 

Did rival monarchs give the fatal wound ? 

Or hostile millions press him to the ground ? 

His fall was destined to a barren strand, 
30 A petty fortress, and a dubious hand ; 

He left the name, at which the world grew pale. 

To point a moral, or adorn a tale. 

From " The Vanity of Human Wi&htBP — ^Db. Johnson. 
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CHAPTER XL 



EXAMPLE OP LATIN PROSE ANALYZED. 



PnirSQUAM satis certa consilia essent, repens alia nucciatur 1 
clades : quattuor millia equitum missa ad collegam a Servilio 
consule in Umbria, quo post pugnam ad Trasymenum auditam 
averterant iter ^, ab Hannibale circumventa. Ejus rei fama varie 
homines aifecit. Pars, occupatis majore aegritudine animis, o 
levem ex comparatione priorum ducere* recen-tem equitum 
jacturam : pars non id, quod acciderat, per se aestimare *, sed, ut 
in affecfo corpora quamvis levis causa magis, quam valido gravior, 
sentiretur, ita turn aegrae et affectae civitati quodcunque adversi 
tnctderit, non rerum magnttudine, sed viribus extenuatis, quae nihil, 1^ 
quod aggravaret, pati possent, aestimandum esse*. Itaque ad re- 
medium jam diu neque desideratum nee adhibitum, dictatorem 
dicendum, civitas eonfugit ; et quia et consul aberat, a quo uno 
dici posse videbatur, nee per occupatam armis Punicis Italiam 
facile erat autnuncium aut litteras mitti, nee dictatorem populus 15 
ereare poterat, quod nunquam ante eam diem factum erat, pro- 
dictatorem populus creavit Q. Fabium Maximum, et noagistrum 
equitum M. Minucium Rufum. . Hisque negotium ab senatu 
datum*, w^mwro5 turresque urbisfirmarent, etpraesidia disponerent, 
quibus locis videretur, pontesque rescinderent Jluminum, 20 

LiVY, lib. xxii. 8. 



I This relative clause is not indi- 
rect ; it is merely as ib were a not^ 
added by the author, and thus the 
verb averterant is indicative and 
not subjunctive. 

* DucerCf aestimare, infinitives 
used predicatively in narration in- 
stead of finite verbs. 

' Tlie object of the verb aestimare, 
i<; composite, the two parts, id and 
ul »M aff<icto re , , , , aestimandum 



esse, being linked together by the 
conjunction sed. The construction, 
at this point is by no means obvious; 
id might also perhaps be regarded as 
the subject of a verb aestimandum 
esse understod. 

* The following clauses, forming 
an indirect command, arc in apposi- 
tion to negotium. 

They may, however, be regarded as 
adverbial. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

MISCELLANEOUS EXAMPLES. 

It is reported that Homer was blind. 

He has sent-back hither the money, that it may be paid to 
Saurea for tlie asses. , 

He says he brings money for the slave, but that he does not 
know him, the master himself, however, he knows well. 

A painter could not describe his figure more truly. 

It has never been pleasing to the Romans that a general 
should be slain by his own (men). 

He will prefer to die miserably, rather than not perform 
what he has promised. 

It seemed to them more reverent to believe concerning the 
acts of the gods, than to understand. 

Wherever the occasion demanded (it) a gamson was planted. 

Whilst these things were going-on*, Lucius Sulla, the 
quaestor, came into the camp with a great force-of-cavalry *. 

Neither valour nor arms sufficiently protected* us, because 
the enemy were more in number, and scattered around on-all- 
sides. 

On the third day active scouts showed themselves on-all-sides, 
and by this circumstance the foe was known to-be-at-hand. 

When Hannibal was devastating the plains of Italy, he left 
the estate of Fabius untouched. 

This affair seems to me to have been the cause of hurrying- 
on the crime. 

In our consul were many good-qualities both of mind and 
body, but avarice choked them all". 

There is nothing more important to me than the authority 
of the senate. 

When danger was-near, pride and envy fell-behind *. 

1 Oeri, » Say, AU which, ^e. 

' EquUatus, ^ Post esse. 
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Not without cause then has Epicurus venrured to say that 
a wise man is always in the midst of very many good things, 
because he is always in the midst of pleasures. 

To this Cicero only answered : That it was not the 
custom of the Roman people to accept conditions from an 
armed foe. 

There is no pomp in their funerals', they only take care to 
burn the bodies of their illustrious men with particular woods. 

The Germans deHberate on peace and war during their 
banquets : they deliberate while they cannot feign ^ and decide 
w^hen they cannot err. 

It is well known that no cities are inhabited by the German 
nations, but that we have taught them to receive money and 
luxuries. 

It is sweet to me to act-wildly^ when I have got-back my 
friend. 

Ashes are carried back into the face of him who scatters 
them. 

The army is most brave in danger which before the danger 
is most orderly ^ 

Some things a soldier ought to-be- ignorant-of, as well as* to 
know. 

As senators (spring) from you, so from senators spring 
princes. 

Men inhabit that globe, which is called the earth. 

Within the temple were no traces of a god ; they found an 
empty shrine. 

Fortune was present, even when skill failed. 

Then said Maliarbal : You know, Hannibal, (how) to conquer, 
to use your victory you do-not-know. 

Many things at once incited Otho, luxury burdensome even 
to a prince, poverty scarcely to-be-borne by a private-person, 
wrath against Galba, and envy towards Piso. 

Those who have ceased to fear will begin to hate. 

5 Genitive ^ Quietus, 

* Fingere. ' Furere, • As well as, tarn — quam. 
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He is so blind that he cannot see a mountain. 

You will more easily repress talents and industry than you 
will recall them. 

In Britain plants grow quickly, but ripen slowly. 

The cause of either circumstance is the same, the humidity 
of the earth and sky. 

The Romans obtained both gold and silver in Britain. 

Their courage came back to the Romans, and, secure of their 
safety, they began to fight for victory. 

Frequently during those days he was accused in-his-absence 
before the emperor, and in-his-absence " acquitted. 

The cause of his peril was not any crime, or the complaint 
of any one injured, but his militaiy renown, and a prince 
hostile to virtue. 

He was comely rather than tall", there was nothing to 
inspire awe ** in his countenance, the grace of his expression 
was-eminent". You would readily believe him a good man, 
and willingly, a great man. 

Let us not beat him, lest he be angry. 

I cannot believe that so great an army has surrendered 
without a blow. 

His march was not indolent, and corrupted with luxury ; he 
wore an iron breast-plate, and went on- foot" before the stan- 
dards, rough, unkempt, and unlike his reputation. 

Sedition arose in the camp, because they were not led (to 
action) all-together ". 

Do you dare to say that a province is more important than 
the city and the safety of the empire ? 

The brave and energetic cling to hope even against 
fortune, cowards and sluggards hurry-on through fear to 
despair. 

He ordered all letters remarkable for zeal towards himself, 
or abuse against Vitellius, to be destroyed. 

1* %vs,AJb9ent, " ^Ay, There was nothing of fear, 

" Say, More comely rather than ^3 Super esse, 

taller, ** Fedester, " Universi, 
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If there be a choice of masters, it is more honourable to put- 
up-with the emperors of Rome than with the women of the 
Germans. 

My respect for Vespasian is of-long-standing", and, when he 
was a priyate-individual, we were called friends. 

Our ancestors wished rather to imitate the good than to envj 
them. 

In this way you would have received many more benefits, 
than you would have suffered wrongs up-to this time. 

A few, to whom justice and equity " were dearer than wealth, 
thought that the death of Hiempsal ought to-be-avenged ^". 

In the beginning the Gsetuli and Libyes inhabited Africa, 
rough .meu, and uncultured, who had venison^* for food and the 
pasture of the ground, like cattle *^.- 

Catiline believed that through these (women) he could 
rouse the city slaves, burn the town, and either attach their 
husbands to himself, or slay them. 

Avarice overthrows honour and probity ; it teaches (us) 
instead of these to neglect the gods, and to hold all things venal. 

Some few, to whom life was left, shut up in darkness passed 
a life, in*^ grief and lamentation, more burdensome than death. 

The Pythian Apollo gave forth a response that Sparta would 
perish by nothing else but avarice. 

He has determined to give me a wife to-day : was it not 
right that I should have known before ? 

When that day which he had appointed with the ambas- 
sadors arrived, and they returned to him, he said he could not 
allow to any one a road through the province, and if they at- 
tempted to use violence **, he would prevent them. 

When, through his scouts, Csesar was informed'" that the 

1^ Veiut, ^ Say, 2h whom venison was food, 

17 Aequum et honum, &c., cu to cattle, 

>* Say, Was to-he-avenged (ge- ^i Cum, 

rundive). 22 rpQ ^gg violence, facere vim, 

'• Caroferina. Often/mnaonly, '• J a«i if^ormed, certior foetus 

caro being understood. sum. 
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cnemj had now led three parts of their forces across the 
stream, hut the other part was left on-this-side the river, 
having set out from the camp with three legions, he came upon 
that division which had not yet crossed. 

The ^qui, elated with victory, threatened they would 
hesiege Rome itself. 

Herdouius said that he had taken-up the cause of all the 
most wretched '\ that he might restore to their country those 
banished by injustice, and take-away the heavy yoke fi-om 
slavery. 

When Metellus arrived in Africa, the army was given over 
to him by the proconsul Spurius Albinus, lazy, unwarlike, 
enduring neither of danger nor toil, more forward* with 
tongue than hand, a plunderer from its allies, and itself a prey 
to the foe. 

The praefects of the king came up prepared to give pro- 
visions, to carry supplies, and to do every thing they were 
commanded. 

Let us collect vessels of every sort, chiefly** wooden ones. 

Jugurtha called out in Latin that our men were fighting in 
vain ; Marius had been slain a little before by his hand : at- 
the-same-time he showed a sword smeared with gore, which he 
had covered-with-blood " in the fight. 

The king, surrounded by cavalry, while he endeavoured to 
encourage his own men, and to hold-fast a victory already 
gained, every one being slain on his right and on his left, 
broke away alive among the weapons of his foes. 

The Helvetii after his death, endeavoured to do that which 
they had determined. 

There were in-all" two roads by which they could issue from 
their home. 

And so our men, on the signal being given '^, made a charge 
upon the enemy. 

** Say, Cf every very tcretched 2« pieraqve, 

(man). »^ Cruentare, 

2» Promptus. 2» Omnino. ' «» Abl. aba^ 
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The Germans, according-to*^ their custom, formed column, 
and received the shock of the swords. 

The Trojans, having disembarked, gain-possession-of the 
"wished-for sand. 

That one day's delay is believed with-sufficient-reason" to 
have been the salvation of the republic. 

Thou sleepest much, and drinkest often; and both these 
things are hurtful to the body. 

Believe that eveiy day has dawned upon you the last. 

It is an instinct " implanted in mortals to look with distempered 
vision on the recent good fortune of others, and to demand 
a limit of prosperity from none more than (those), whom they 
have seen on a level with themselves. 

In that contest, the amphitheatre, a very beautiful work, 
situated without the walls, was burnt down; whether fired by 
thQ assailants while they hurled torches and missile fire on 
the besieged, or by the besieged while they defended themselves 
in like manner. 

The populace of-the-town '*, prone to suspicion, believed that 
food for the fire had been brought by men from the neighbour- 
ing colonies, through envy and rivalry, because no pile in Italy 
was so capacious. 

By whatever accident it happened, it was held of light 
account" as long as deeper-disasters** were feared: when 
security was restored, they grieved (for it), as though they could 
Lave suffered no more weighty (misfortune). 

The day on which they fought ** at Bedriacum, the inhabitants 
relate that a bird of strange appearance settled in a frequented 
place, near Regium Lepidum, and was not frightened nor driven 
away by the concourse of men or of birds hovering round (it), 
until Otho killed himself. Then it hurried-away " out of 
sight. 

M :Ex, '* In levi. 

>i Satis. '* Atrociora. 

w Natura, '• Pugnatum est. 

w Municipalise '' Say, Was snatched awajf(rapere). 
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Not fkr from thence are plains, which formerly fertile, and 
adorned with great cities, have been consumed, thej saj, bj 
lightning : and the traces (of this) remain. The very soil 
scorched in appearance has lost its productive power. Near that 
lake all things, whether produced spontaneously, or sovni by 
the hand, be they scanty herbage, or flowers, as soon as they 
have developed into their usual form, fade away as it were to 
ashes. 

The doors of the temple were suddenly thrown open, and a 
voice greater than human was heard (saying), " The gods are 
departing." At the same time there was a mighty stir of 
(pei*8ons) departing. 

Fear being removed by the absence of the legate, theJBritons 
began to discuss among themselves the evils of slavery, and to 
compare their wrongs. 

Moved "* by these (considerations), with Boadicea a woman 
of royal lineage as their leader**, they all-at-once took-up arms, 
and attacking^ the soldiers scattered among the forts, they 
drove-out the garrisons, and invaded the colony itself as the 
seat of their bondage. 

If Faulinus had not come up in haste, when he learnt the 
disturbance of the province, Britain would have been lost. 

Beginning with himself ^^ and his own, he first restrained his 
own household, (a thing) which to most men is not less difficult 
than governing a province. 

Hitherto your generals have so contended with that king, 
that they have brought-back the trophies of victory, not victory. 

When Caesar was alive he was hated, when dead all men 
mourned his fate. 

I am of those ^' who admire the ancients. I do not however 
despise the wits** of our own times. 

Go, said Paulus, warn the fathers to fortify the city, before 
Hannibal arrives victorious. 

•• Instinctut. *' Say, I^om himself, 

»» Abl, abs. " Sx its, 

*o ConsectatL *• Ingenia, 
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Taught by former disasters, the dictator Fabius changed the 
system of the war. 

We have lost Tarentum, said Hannibal, by the same art by 
which we took it. 

The name of his disease^ is avarice. 

It is clear that the power of kindly-feeling is great, (that) 
of fear is feeble. 

To Themistocles it seemed preferable ** to be able to forget 
what he was unwilling to remember, than to remember what he 
had once heard or seen. 

Many have doubted whether Sulla were more brave or 
lucky. 

Bomilcar was put on his defence ** rather according to right 
and justice *"* than the law of nations, (being) a follower of one 
who had come to Eome on the public faith. 

Let him pay the penalty of his undutiful-conduct *' towards 
oar father, the death of my brother, and all my woes. 

She first taught our ancestors how illustrious it was to rule 
foreign nations. 

Democritus, having lost his eyes, could not distinguish black 
and white *•; but good and evil, justice and injustice, honour and 
dishonour he could distinguish. 

At a fixed time, all the nations of the same blood come 
together to a wood hallowed by the auguries of their fathers 
and longstanding fear : and having slain a man in public, they 
celebrate their horrid rites. 

Their whole life consists in hunting-expeditions, and m tne 
studies of the art of war. 

He preferred this should take place through the action of 
the Roman people *'; if there was no hope of that, he would try 
the Volsci, and the -^qui, and every extremity. 

*< Dative. *^ Impietas. 

*^ Optahilius. *^ Say, Slack {things) and white 

*• To he put on one^s defence^ {things) ^^ood (things) bad (thin^8)<fe. 
reus fieri, '® Say, 7^ Soman people being 

^7 "Ex aequo honoQue, the author, abl. abs. 

O 
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When tbey judged thej were ready for this", they set-fire- 
to all their towns in number about twelve, their viUages about 
forty, and the rest of their private bnildings**; they burnt np all 
their corn except what they were about to carry with them, in 
order that, all hope of return being taken away, they might be 
(the) more ready to undergo every danger. 

There they placed the women, who implored those going 

forth to battle not to give them up into slavery to the Romans. 

Five consecutive days Csesar led his forces out of the camp, 

and had the line-of-battle drawn-up, that, if Ariovistus wished 

to engage with him, the power might not be wanting. 

He wished rather to adorn Italy than his own house, although 
now that Italy is adorned**, that very house seems to me 
adorned the more ^. 

Varro, not having consulted his colleague, gave the signal for 
battle, and led his troops in order across the river, while Paullus 
followed, because he was better able not to approve than not to 
assist the design. 

When they come to battle, it is a disgrace to the chief to be 
surpassed in valour, a disgrace for his following not to equal 
the valour of their chief. 

This is an ancient opinion, judges, and it is confirmed from the 
most ancient literature and the monuments of the Greeks, ** that 
the whole Island of Italy is consecrated to Ceres and Libera.'* 

One proclaimed that the camp was already taken, another 
that the barbarians having destroyed the emperor and his 
army were come as conquerors. 

They carry their wounds to their wives and mothers, nor 
do these fear to count or examine the blows. 

They say Plato came into Italy that he might become- 
acquainted-with the Pythagoreans. 

flThey considered a space-of-two-years was enough for 
them to finish their walls. 

" Ad hoe, ** ^jflialy having leen€tdomed^ 

*a Say, Their remaining private •* Say, More adorned, omeUior. 

buildings. 
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I speak of a learned and accomplished man to whom thought 
is life ". 

This, however, seemed a shame, that even the Roman camp 
should now he scared hy undisciplined auxiliaries. 

At length, when silence was obtained, he asked, " Where 
iivas Claudius Asellus, and since he disputed in words with 
him concerning valour, why did he not decide by the sword, 
and by-his-defeat " suixender the 'spolia opima,' or by-his- 
victory *• take them himself ? " 

It is ridiculous to say nothing with-respect-to *^ those things 
we have, and to inquire-for those which we cannot have, to be 
silent about the recollection of men, to clamour-for the record 
of documents. 

Such was the habit of their minds, that few ventured-on the 
crime, more wished it, and all permitted it. 

They offered him money and favour, and whatever place of 
retirement he should choose. 

These were men whom the memory of Nero inflamed, and 
regret for their former licence. 

These philosophers consider those things alone good, which 
are honourable, and those alone bad, which are base : power, 
noble-birth, and other things external to the mind*' they 
reckon neither among the good nor the bad. 

It is an idle story that the Helusii and Osciani have *' the 
features and countenances of men, the bodies and limbs of 
wild beasts. 

Mithridates turned •** all the rest of the time, not to forget ful- 
ness of the old war, but to preparation for a new (one). 

The book, which I have brought with me, is yom'S. 

Those who are weary of life often fear to die. 

I will not leave till you return home. 

This man is a coward: he stayed at home the whole month 
while his fellow-citizens were fighting. 

ss Say, To think is to live, *^ Say, Without (extra) the mind, 

*• Jy his defeat— hy his victory, *• Oerere. 

victus— victor. *' Ad. *° Conferre. 

G 2 
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The charge was so ill-timed, that not a man escaped. 

Death, naturally*^ equal to all, is distinguished among pos- 
terity by oblivion or renown. 

Many men in one state cannot lose their fortunes without" 
drawing more persons into the calamity with them. 

Mithridates in his flight*' left in Fontus a very great quan- 
tity ^ of silver and gold, and all things most fair, both those 
which he had received from his ancestors, and those which 
he had himself carried-off from the whole of Asia in the former 
war**, and brought together into his kingdom. 

By that delay time** was given to the Vitellianists for 
retiring*' into the vineyards obstructed by the interlacing of 
the twigs. 

Ordered by Caius Caesar to set-up his image in the temple, 
the Jews rather took-up arms. 

Then not only the senate and equites, but also the common 
people, deplored that these two, of all men the basest in their 
shamelessness, their cowardice, and luxury, (should have been) 
chosen as-it-were by-fate** for the destruction of the empire. 

One of the ambassadors, of well-known eloquence, but con- 
cealing his skill in speaking by an apt hesitation, and on that 
account the more powerful, pacified the minds of the soldiery. 

The Gauls and Britons have the same audacity in challeng- 
ing perils, and when (they) have come-upon them, the same 
cowardice in shirking** (them). 

I, nominated prince by you, cannot call myself a private per- 
son, nor while another is reigning (can I call myself) a prince. 

This man has waged more wars than others have read-of. 

Italy is a witness of his glory, for that (great) conqueror 
Lucius Sulla himself has confessed it was freed by his valour. 

Sicily is a witness, for, encircled on all sides by many 

^^ JEx naturd. hrouffht,^c.,carried'Off(p8Lrt,tigrefi' 

^' Say, So-that {at)theydo not,^c. ing with which things) from, ^c. 

** Say, Fltfing, «• Spatium, 

'* Vis. •' Qenitive gerund. 

«s Say, Which he had himself >8 FcUaliter. l>etrectare. 
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dangers, he disentangled it, not by the terror of a war, but by 
the promptitude of his strategy ^. 

Gaul is a witness, for through it a way was opened by him 
for our legions into Spain. 

What others call crimes this man calls cures, while with 
false names, severity instead of savagery, thrift instead of 
avarice, he terms your punishments and disgrace discipline. 

In other circumstances, when the calamity comes, then the 
loss is sustained ", but in finance, not only the incidence '^ of 
evil, but even the very fear of it brings calamity. 

Having tried adversity, I find that not even prosperity has 
more danger. 

I think that these four things ought to be present in a very 
great general, knowledge of military matters, valour, authority, 
and good-fortune. 

01 what mind think you are they who pay us taxes, or 
those who farm'* and collect'^ them, when two kings are close 
at hand with very great forces, when a single raid of cavalry 
can carry off in a short time the revenue of the whole year. 

There was also another strong^* and serious opinion which 
had pervaded the minds of the barbarian nations, that our 
army had been brought into their coasts for the sake of 
plundering their most wealthy shrines. 

When he reached Cuphites, the army, wearied with pro- 
longed labour, besought him with tears to put an end to the 
war. They showed him their grey hairs, their wounds, their 
bodies wasted^* by age and toil, so that the monarch, touched 
with compassion, ordered a camp to be made with unusual 
magnificence, in order to alarm the enemy, and leave a monu- 
ment of his greatness in the East. 

There appeared to Ptolemy during the night, when he was 
adding walls and temples to Alexandria, a youth of singular 

70 Consilium, ** Exigere, 

"* Accipere. ?* Vehemens, 

73 AdvetUus. 70 Vaouui, 
73 Exercert. 
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grace, and beauty more than human, who admonished him to 
send the most trusty of his friends into Pontus, and fetch 
thence his effigy. 

These ravagers of the world, after land has failed them, are 
searching the sea; if their enemy is wealthy, they are avari- 
cious, if poor, ambitious. They only of all men covet wealth 
and poverty with equal avidity. To steal, to slaughter, to 
ravage, (this they call) empire, and when they make a solitude, 
they call it peace. 

Many whose custom it is to estimate illustrious men by their 
following'', having seen and gazed-on Agricola, called-in- 
queation '• his renown. 

To prepare for war, and at the same time to spare the 
treasury, to compel to service those whom you are unwilling 
to offend, to look-after every thing at home and abroad, and 
to do this among (men) envious (of you), opposing (you) and 
factious, is more difficult, Quirites, than is imagined '*. 

They say I am boorish'®, and of uncultured manners, because 
I adorn the banquet with too little grace 'S and do not esteem 
any buffoon or cook of more value than my steward, but it 
pleases me to confess this. 

On the night which was next before the day appointed for 
the conference, the Moor is said to have turned over many 
things in his mind. 

I did not despise your authority, my son, but I wished to 
try whether you knew that you were consul. 

The frame of Catiline was enduring of hunger, of cold, and 
of waking; his mind was bold, crafty, versatile"; of any 
thing he pleased a pretender and dissembler, (he was) covetous 
of another's property, prodigal of his own. 

After he determined" to go to Tarentum, having chosen 
10,000 foot and horse whom he thought most fit for the expe- 

*7 Ambitio, *i Parum sciih, 

'^ Quaerere. •* Variut. 

*• Say, Than opinion. •> Say, It pleated (Uhel). 

80 Sordidus. 
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dition for their swiftness and the lightness of their anuouTy in 
the fourth watch of the night he moved the standards. 

When Carthage was destroyed, F. Africanus adorned the 
cities of the Sicilians with the fairest trophies and monuments, 
in order that he might plaice most tokens of victorj among 
those, who, he considered, wei-e especially delighted with the 
success of the Roman people. 

All said '^ that men had heen chosen hj Punic treachery to 
seek-renewal-of ** an old peace, which they themselves had foi^ 
gotten." And Marcus Livius added, ''that Caius Servilius 
the consul, who was near at hand, should he sent-for, that the 
peace might he treated-of in his presence." 

Although, Scipio said, not only the truce, but also the law 
of nations had been broken, nevertheless he would do nothing 
against them unworthy either of the Roman people or of hi& 
own character. 

Unbroken rest had given as much vigour to the one, as 
dangers and toil (had given) hardihood to the other. 

In the meantime Galba in his ignorance **, engrossed with the 
sacred-rites, was importuning"* the gods of an empire now 
belonging-to-another, when a rumour was carried (to him), 
that some senator or other*' was being carried-off •• into the 
camp, (and) soon that it was Otho, who was being carried-off. 

Nero will always be regretted by all the worst men ; you 
and I must take** care that he be not regretted also by the 
good. 

Horror comes over my mind as often as I remember that 
peadly entry, and this the only victory of Galba, when in the 
eyes of the city he ordered the prisoners to be decimated, whom 
on their entreaty** he had admitted to quai*ter*^ 



«* Sepetere. ■• Say, It U to he provided ly 

»* Say, Ignorant, thee and me, 

86 Fatigare, ** Say, Whom entreating (de* 

87 Some or other, incertut qiUj. preoaniee). 
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Mapere, •* Infidem, 
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It is a peculiarity of the human race to hate those whom 
you have injured. 

If any one thinks that a smaller return •• of glory is received 
from Greek verses than from Latin, he greatly errs ; because, 
Greek** is read in almost every nation, Latin** is confined in 
its own somewhat*^ narrow limits. 

Of Titus Vinius it is doubted whether instant fear took- 
away** his voice, or whether he shou ted-out that it was not the 
command of Otho that he should be slain. 

Some persons, acquainted with the design** of the emperor, 
came to ask Agricola whether he would go into his province. 

Such cheapness of provisions followed suddenly after the 
greal-ost want and dearness of bread-stuff, through the expec- 
tation fiUd fame of one man, as a prolonged peace would 
scarcely have been able to bring-about after the greatest 
productiveness of the land. 

Take care lest, as it has been most honourable for your 
ancestors to hand down to you the glory of so great a power, 
so it be most disgraceful for you not to be able to protect and 
keep that which you have received. 

It is difficult to say in what odium we are with*^ foreign 
nations, on account of the wrongs and vices of those whom we 
have sent to them during these years. 

The vanquished must die**, those-who-surrender** must die. 
This alone is-of-importance, whether we pour out our latest 
breath with*^ mockery and insults, or with valour. 

When disaster "* was followed *** by disaster, and every year 
was marked by deaths and defeats, Agricola was called-upon ^^ 
by the voice of the people as a leader, all men comparing his 
vigour, firmness, and mind skilled in war^ with the inability and 
cowardice of the rest. 

92 FructM. »7 Apud. 

•' Neuter ploral. "* Gerundive. 

»4 Sanh. »» Dediti. 

95 Consufnere. loo Per. 

9« Say, Skilled in the thoughts loi Damna, pi. 
{cogitationes), *°' Cordinuare, *W Potcere. 
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Agricola was born June 13tb, in the third consulship of 
Caius Csesar; he died in his fifty-seventh year, August 28rdy 
in the consulship of Collega and Prisons. 

Happy were you, Agricola, not only in the splendour of 
your life, but also in the seasonableness of your death. But 
for me and for your daughter, besides our sorrow for a parent *** 
snatched-away, it augments our grief that ^^ it did not fall to 
us to sit by your bedside *^, to nurse you as-you-failed *®^, to 
take-our-fill *'* of your look and embrace. 

This is our son-ow, this our wound ; you were lost to us four 
years before, under the circumstances** of so long an absence. 

All things without doubt, O best of parents, were-there-in- 
abundance"" for your honour, while your most loving wife sat-by 
(you), but you were laid-to-rest"* with the fewer tears, and with 
their latest light your eyes regretted something (still absent). 

If there is any place for the shades of the good, if, as it pleases 
the wise (to suppose), great souls are not extinguished with 
their bodies, may you rest in peace, and call us your family 
from weak regret and womanish lamentations to the contem- 
plation of yom* virtues, which it is neither right to mourn nor 
bewail "*. May we i*ather grace you by our admiration than 
by short-lived "• praises, and if nature permits "*, by our emu- 
lation. This is true honour, this the filial duty"* of every 
one most-nearly-related *" to you. 

This also would I charge your daughter and wife, so to 
revere the memory of their father, so (to revere the memory) 
of their husband, that they recall"' with themselves all his 
deeds and sayings, and cherish"' rather his reputation and the 
image of his mind, than of his body. 

"* Objective genitive. "2 Say, {TKa€) which should he 

1^^ Q^od, followed by indicative. mourned, ^c, (ace. k inf.) : mourn, 

1^' Assidere valetudini, bewail, lugere, plangere, 

J*>' Say, Failing. "» Temporalis. 

>^8 SatiaH. i^^ SuppedUare. 

iw Conditione. "» Pietas. 

^^^ Superesse. '^* Conjunctissimus. 

Ill Componere. "" Sevolvere. ^^^ AmpleetL 



PART III. 

CASE CONSTRUCTIONS AND IDIOMS. 

CHAPTER I. 

THE ABLATIVE CASE. 

The questions how, where^ when, which are often answered by 
adverbs, may also be answered by the prepositions in, with, from, 
hy, through, ^c, with a noun. 
Thus we may either say, 

Write very carefully, 
or, Write with grexxt care ; 
in the first example, using the adverb very carefully ; and in 
the second, a preposition and its case, with great care. 
So we may either say. 

Stand here, 
or, Stand in this place. 
In such cases as the above, the ablative is used in Latin, 
generally without a preposition. 

This ablative will indicate either the cause, instrument, 
manner, price, dimension, material, condition, time, or 
place*; and, like an adverb, may qualify either verbs or 
aijectives. 



* The ablatives of time and place, which answer tho questions when, where, 
will be considered separately. 
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The following sentences will exemplify these constructions: 
(i.) The bad hate to sm for fear of punishment 
(ii.) He I'avaged the country with fire and sword, 
(iii.) One man re-established our fortune by delaying. 
(iv.) With a great sum obtained I this freedom, 
(v.) My brother was born three years before me. 
(vi.) Swallows build nests of clay. 
(vii.) 1 will return home on this condition. 
In (i.) the words for fear of punishment indicate the cause 
of the hating. 

In (ii.) the words with fire and sword indicate the instru- 
ment, or perhaps the manner, of the ravaging. 

In (iii.) the words by delaying indicate the manner of the 
re-establishing. 

In (iv.) the words with a great sum indicate the manner, 
or perhaps the price, of the obtaining. 

In (v.) the words three years indicate the length of time by 
which my brother is older than me. This use of the ablative 
will be treated of under the head of dimensions. 

In (vi.) the words of clay denote the material with which 
the building is done. 

In (vii.) the words on this condition indicate the condition 
of my returning. 

These sentences become in Latin : 
(i.) Oderunt peccare m2Xi formidine poenae, 
(ii.) Agros vastavit igne etferro. 
(iii.) Unus homo nobis cunctando restituit rem. 
(iv.) Magna ego pecunid banc libei-tatem consecutus sum. 
(v.) Frater mens ante me natus est trihus annis. 
(vi.) Hirundines limo nidos aedificant. 
(vii.) Hdc conditions domum redibo. 
Three points require especial notice. 

1. If the ablative denote a living creature, it will require tho 
preposition a or ah before it in Latin : e. g. 

He was slain by a lion. 
A Zdond interfectus est. 
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But, 

He was slain hy a javelin, 
Jaculo interfectus est. 
The former is called an ablative of. the agent (i. e. of the 
doer) : the latter is clearly an ablative of the instrument. 

2. The cause is more usually translated by a preposition, 
such as per {through), oh or propter {on account of), than by an 
ablative case alone. Thus, 

He abdicated the supreme power for love of ease, 
might be translated by, 
Per -> 

Ob S amorem otii abdicavit se imperio, 

Propter] 
as well as by, 

Amore otii abdicavit se imperio. 

3. The ablative of the manner almost always has an adjec- 
tive with it, except, perhaps, in some common phrases 8uch as 
vi {hy force\ fravde {hy fraud), jure {hy right), &c. 

This ablative may also be accompanied by the preposition 
cum {with). Thus, 

He drove out the foe with great slaughter, 
may be translated, 

Magnd cum strage hostem expulit. 

Examples on the Ahlative of Cause, Manner, ^c. 

Germany abounds in streams and rivers. 
The mind is endued with pei*petual motion* 
Ireland is less by a half than Britain. 
Let us cultivate friendship by kindness. ' 
In-this-way alone will you escape punishment. 
No one can see himself, but by a mirror. 
Happiness cannot be bought with money. 
After the labour of the banquet, they refreshed themselres 
with sleep. 

They saved themselves by a timely flight. 
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He is a foot taller than bis grandfather. 

That victory was gained by much bloodshed. 

He was pursued by a mad dog, and died of the fright. 

These things you have done neither through fear, nor 
afiection, but from a love of servitude. 

Metals are known by their sound. 

Birds reveal their nature by their song. 

Germany heard the sound of war in all her sky. 

Often the fruit of a whole year is lost by a single rumour of 
danger, or fear of war. 

That speech is now out of date^ refuted much more by 
circumstances than by words. 

He alone was feared by the enemy, (and) besides (him) no 
one (else). 

Labour and pleasure are joined together" by a sort-of 
companionship '. 

The Suevi for the most part * live on milk and flesh. 

Ck>ins are not reckoned by number, but by weight. 

We measure great men by their virtue, not by their 
fortune. 

Vicious princes are-harmful more by their example, than by 
their crimes. « 

In my opinion Menippus was at that time the most eloquent 
man in the whole (of) Asia. 

Virgilius Romanus was remarkable for the uprightness of 
his character ^ for the elegance of his genius, and for the 
variety of his works. 

The following winter was consumed in the most salutary 
measures. 

Deserted by all his friends, he died an exile. 

The trees they cut down, and filled the wells with stones. 

These are men not in reality, but in name. 

1 To he out of date^ Ohsolevitte, ^ liAtiny Maaimam partem, 

* Inter ee. « Jforee. 

* Say, J5y a certain {qiUdam) 
companionship. 
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She was killed by her father, and buried by her husband. 

Gralba was driven hither and thither* by the varying 
pressure ^ of the fluctuating crowd. 

Many authors have related the events of that time with 
equal eloquence and freedom. 

Nero squandered fifteen million six hundred and twenty- 
five thousand sesterces in gifts. 

All things thence-£brward were done by command of the 
soldiers. 

Piso fulfilled the thirty-first year of his age with better 
reputation than fortune. 

He was more fortunate in another's ' reign, than in his own. 

Thetis will woo thee with all her waves. 

Cities, once famous, have been burnt by fire from heaven. 

Agricola was carried headlong to fame at-once * by his own 
virtues and • by the vices of others. 

He did not, however, challenge renown and death by an 
empty boast of freedom. 

The haughty spirit of Catiline was troubled continually " by 
his want of private means ^^ and the consciousnes of his 
crimes. 

Every one measures dangers by his own fear 

Through his unparalleled " liberality in private, and his very 
great donations in public, Caesar owed a large sum of money. 

The help of the gods is not gained by vows and womanish 
lamentations. 

Jugurtha was both valiant in battle, and wise in council. 

He proclaimed it on the public faith. 

I think the conspiracy of Catiline memorable from the novelty 
of the crime and of the dangers. 

The drop hollows the stone, not by force, but by often 
falling. 

^ Latin, Euc Uluo. >o Indies. 

7 Impulaus, ^^ Private means, res familiarit 

9 Alienus, agreeing with reiffn* ^* JSgregius* 

* Simult • • • sinmL 
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The state, oppressed bj slavery, paid the penalty of its foolish 
delight. 

By your valour you have made the Romans the most friendly 
of our friends to us. 

We can effect this either by favour or largess. 

The nation was oppressed by military-service and poverty. 

Driven by necessity, he determined to contend in arms. 

The body remarkable for its eyes, its hair, and ferocity of 
mien, was brought to Rome. 

In a state hovering " between licence and liberiy, even little 
matters are carried on in great excitement ^^. 

Between Cremona and Yerona is situated a village, now 
noted for two Roman disasters. 

The Temple at Jerusalem was fortified in the manner of a 
citadel. 

Cerialis also drew up his fleet, unequal in number, morepower- 
iiil in the skill of its pilots and the size of the vessels. 

In that court the one road to power was to glut the insatiable 
appetite of the emperor by prodigal banquets, extravagance^*, 
and debauchery. 

He is said to have delayed his brother's good-fortune through 
envy. 

Some of the soldiers slew themselves at the funeral-pyre, 
not through fear, but in emulation of his glory, and affection 
for-their-prince". 

My father was noted for the study of eloquence and philo- 
sophy, and by these virtues he deserved the anger of Caius 
Csesar. 

He spent the year of his tribuneship in rest and ease. 

The mountaineers were -cut-to-pieces, and scattered, at the 
first charge. 

Enraged at this contest, the soldiery turned their arms 
against the town of Athens. 

»» Ineertna. " SumpUu. 

** Jfo^flw, plar. " Genitive (objectiye). Cf.ch.xil. 
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In HTTcania the people keep " dogs at the public cost, to 
destroy their dead. 

By silence and endurance, finally by prayers and tears, they 
sought-for pardon. 

They carried Yalens surrounded by the eagles and standards 
to the tribunal. 

The body was burnt by his friends with the usual honour. 

The first day was spent in an assault, rather than in the 
tactics*' of a veteran army. 

Cnffius Pompeius entered the Temple at Jerusalem by the 
right of conquest. 

Examples on the Ablative, 
(More Difficult.) 

In my opinion, said Cicero, Curio was the most eloquent man 
in those times. 

The maidens whose brothers had been slain by the Horatii 
were weeping. 

He has dared to say that I surrounded my head with ivy. 

The ships which we have taken are full of slaves. 

Let us surround our brows with garlands, and so go to the 
banquet. 

The book which he was reading, about old age, was written 
by a celebrated orator, Cicero. 

I will buy wine, meat, and bread, that we may not all die of 

hunger. 

Broken-down with toil and grief, he retired to Baiae, and 

there died. 

He alone can be called happy, who is content with his lot 

This book which I hold in my hand is yours, my son. 

He replied that the soldiers were selected by him, not 

bought. 

17 AJere. " Aries. 
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Fiso, now terrified by the murmur of the increasing " tumult, 
and the voices resounding into the city, had followed Galba 
into the forum. 

Sempronius Densus, a centurion of the praBtorian cohort, * 
running-to-meet** the armed (crowd) with a drawn dagger, 
upbraided their crime, and now with his hand, now with his 
voice, by turning the murderers on himself, gave Piso, though 
wounded, a means-of-escape. 

Yitellius was consuming the fortune of the empire in idle 
luxury and profuse banquets, drunken in the middle of the 
day, and obese with gluttony. 

Military efficiency '* is kept up, my comrades, by obeying, 
rather than by inquiring-into ^ the designs of your leader. 

His mind was overwhelmed with fear lest he should render 
the victor less placable to his wife and children by an obstinate 
contest. 

The bad, through hatred of their own condition ", wish that 
every thing should be changed. 

I wiU show you a plan, if ye wish to be men, by which ye 
may escape such great evils as these *^. 

He was ordered to proclaim it on the public faith. 

When Sulla, in our recollection, ordered Damasippus and 
others of-that-sort, who had fattened*' on the. misfortune 
of the state, to be strangled, who did not praise his act ? 

Men complain unjustly of their nature, that it is weak and of 
short life, and is ordered rather by chance than by virtue. 

The town of Zama, situated in the plain, is fortified rather by 
art than nature. 

• When Metellus saw the town fortified by labour and by its 
position, he surrounded the walls with a rampart and ditch. 

More were slain in that battle than in all previous ^* (ones), 
for their flight was hindered by sleepiness and unwonted fear. 

" Crehescetu, 23 j^gg^ p], 

^^ Occurrere, (governing dative). 24 g^y. These so great evils. 



^^ Res mUitares, ** Crescere, 

'2 Sciscitere, (to try to know). '• Superior. 



U 
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The witness was asked whether he had been beaten by the 
accused. 

Many prodigies, which in barbarous ages are observed even 
-in peace, are now only heard-of in a universal panic 

Scarcely had the day risen *^, (when) the walls were full of 
combatants, and the plains shining with men and arms. 

The German cohorts advanced with a fierce chant, brandish- 
ing their shields above their shoulders, with bodies exposed in 
their national fashion. 

The enemy with more measured and surer aim ^ hurl-down 
their javelins from-above. 

The legionaries, protected by mantlets and hurdles, undermine 
the wall and erect a mound. 

The preetorians roll down with a tremendous crash millstones 
disposed for that very purpose "•. 

At length Caecina, in shame at the attack ^ so rashly begun, 
crossed the Fadus, and determined to seek Cremona. 

When Mithridates had recovered his kingdom, a thing which*^ 
happened to him beyond his hope, he was not content with it. 

Those who survived the battle were concealed by the 
swamps, and perished there through the severity of the winter, 
and their wounds. 

Their altars are honoured ^ by prayers and pure fire; and they 
do not get-wet though in the open (air). 

To narrate fabulous (stories), and to cloud" the mind of 
one's readers with fictions, I would believe far from the dignity 
of the work undertaken. 

It was discussed "^ in secret whether Piso also should set-out. 

The two consuls of that year perished, the one by disease, 
the other by the sword ". 

^f Say, The day having •eareelg ^^ GenitiTe. 

rxsen^ (abl. abs.). ^^ A thing which, id quod* 

38 ji more measured and turer '' Adolere, 

aim, Ubratus magis et certue ietui. •• Obtectare* 

2» For that very purpoee, ad id '* Agitare, 

ipsum, '* Ferrum, 
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Happy art thou, Chremes, to have a son endued with such a 
disposition. 

Asia is so fruitful and fertile that it easily surpasses all lands 
in the variety of its fruits, the productiveness of its fields, the 
size of its pastures, and in the multitude of those things which 
are exported. 

For-a-long-time there was a great dispute whether military 
efficiency was advanced •• by force of body or by fortitude of 
mind. 

Empire is easily retained by the arts of which it is bom '^ 
in the beginning. 

It was not my design to wear-away my leisure in careless- 
ness and sloth, to pass my life in cultivating my land or hunt- 
ing. 

CaBsar was considered great for his benefactions and munifi- 
cence, Cato for the integrity of his life. The former became 
renowned for his gentleness and sympathy, sternness added to 
the worth of the latter ". Caesar acquired fame by giving, re- 
lieving, and pardoning, Cato by giving no largess **. In the one 
there was refuge for the wretched, in the other destruction for 
the bad. The affability of the former was praised, of the latter 
(it was) the firmness. 



CHAPTER II. 

PLACE. 

The question where may be answered by an ablative case 
indicating the place: e. g. 

My father died in that house. 
Here the words in that house indicate the place where my 
father died. 

3* Sajr, Advamead, (active). >^ Say, Added worth to tie latter, 

*7 Parkte, ^^Xb^wenolavyeM-^NihillarsirL 

H 2 
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The Latin will be, 

Pater mihi e& domo mortuus est. 
It is more usual, however, to employ a preposition. Thus, 
He lived three years in Britain^ 
would be translated, 

Tres annos egit in Britannid, 
When the question where is answered by the name of a town, 
the preposition is usually omitted, and the town put in the 
ablative. Thus, 

at Philippi becomes Philippis. 
at Carthage „ Carthagine. 
But if the town is first declension singular, a case ending in 
ae is used ; and if it be second declension singulari a case 
ending in t is used. Thus, 

at Borne becomes Bomae. 
at Miletus „ Mileti. 
This apparent anomaly springs from the former existence of 
a special case to indicate position ; this is sometimes referred 
to as the locative case. 

Although it will be found useful to practise the rules given 
above, yet it must be observed that a preposition is often used 
even with the name of a town. Thus, apud Athenas is quite as 
correct as Athenis ; though this perhaps means rather in the 
neighbourhood of Athens. 

While dealing with towns, it may be remarked that the pre- 
position which might be expected to govern them is very 
often omitted. Thus, 

Csesar returned to Bome, 
may be translated, 

Caesar rediit Bomam. 
And this is to be preferred to, 

Csesar rediit ad Bomam, 
So also, 

Demaratus fiedfrom Corinth^ 
may be translated, 

Demaratus fugit Corintho, 
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There are certain words in common use, such as domus 
{home), and ru8 (the country)^ which follow the same rule as 
towns. 

It will he well to commit the following list to memory. 

Home (i. e, to home) , • . domum. 

Into 1 ^ 

m > the country . . . rus. 

From home • . • . domo. 

At home ..... domu 

In the country . . , ruri. 

On service (i.e, military service) milittae. 

At the war .... belli. 

On the ground , . . humi. 

Examples on Place, and Names of Towns. 

There was a terrihle sight in the open plains. 

Marius left Rome and fled to Africa. 

I see an old man returning from the country. 

Cadmus scattered teeth on the ground, seeds of mortals ^ 

They allow no images in their towns, much-less in their 
temples. 

Venturing ■ nothing farther, he returned safe home. 

One died at Rome, the other at Cumas. 

I write home as often as I can*. 

Some are at Rome, some at Athens, others at Carthage ; we 
will go to Corinth. 

These pursuits were cultivated in Italy, and here at Home 
they were not neglected. 

Hannibal, expelled from Carthage, came an exile to Ephesus 
to king Antiochus. 

Solon came from Athens to Miletus to hear Thales. 

At home and on service the Romans always practised vii*tue. 

There is poverty at home, debt abroad. 

* Say, Mortal seeds. • As often as posnhle, quam 

' Ausus. saepissimi. 
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Cato hurried home from the senate. 

Wait-for me at Naples. 

Horace studied philosophy at Athend. 

Examples on Place and Names of Towns. 
{More Difficult.) 

When many men had lost much property in Asia, we know 
that at Rome payment was stopped ^ (and) credit fell-to-the- 
. ground *. 

Then Jugurtha, contrary to royal etiquette *, in as pitiful a 
plight ' as possible * came to Rome with Cassius. 

Stay with my wife at Puteoli, I go to salute Caesar at Rome. 

We say that you set out from Rome before the time. 

Very few remained in Italy when Caesar had set out for 
Philippi. 

On a certain day the people-of-Yacca' invited the centurions 
and military tribunes to their houses, and slew them all at the 
banquet. 

All whom disgrace or crime had driven-away from home 
came-in-a-stream ^^ to Rome, as into a sink. 

I did not think there were booksellers at Lyons. 

Metellus was informed at Cirta by letters from Rome that the 
province (of) Numidia had been given to Marius. 

Having finished my business in that place, I returned to 
Corinth. 

Jugurtha leamt at Zama that Marius had been sent out of 
the line-of-march to Sicca with a few cohorts, to get com ". 

In Athens at that time the state was administered '^ at home 
and at war by the judgment of the few. 

Two brothers were sent from Carthage, whose ^' name was 
Philaenus *". 

^ Say, Payment (soluHo) having ^ A» pUifld at possible, quam 

been stopped (impedire), ^c. miserrimus. 

^ Concidere* ' Vaeeenses. ^^ Confluere. 

' Deeus, '^ Frumentatum, sapme. 

y Cullus. " Tractare. " Dative. 
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Hannibal, the Carthaginian general, defeated Publius Scipio 
at the river Ticinus, Sempronius at Trebia, and Flaminius at 
the Lake TrasymenaB. 

The Moors, having' obtained every thing, set out, three of 
them for Rome with Rufiis ; the ot^er two retamed to the 
king. 

The authority of the senate has been'*^iven-up to a very 
bitter foe; your sovereignty has been betrayed; the state has 
been corrupted at home and abroad. 



CHAPTER III. 

TIME. 

The question uihen may be answered by an ablative case 
indicating the time of an occurrence : e. g. 

In that year Carthage was blotted out. 
Latiuy 

Eo anno deleta est Carthago. 
Here the question tc;Aen (indicating the time) is answered 
by the ablative eo anno, in that year. 

Examples on Time *. 

In the month of April * all things grow-green. 

At that time I was not bom. 

On the very day of his departure an eagle flew-before (him) 
with gentle motion*, (as) a guide of the road. 

On the next day doors were shut as in a captured city. 

In the beginning of the summer Agricola lost his little son, 
bom the year before. 

* Examples on ** duration of time" months are adjectives: ihns, a Roman 

will be foond in the> chapter treat- would not say the month of April 

injr of dimensions (PL II. ch. vi.). but the Aprilian month. 

1 In Latin the names of the > Meatue. 
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The fanner cannot work in the winter. 

Birds seek their nests at sunset. 

Behold ! in the morning they were all corpses* 

In a short time I will explain every thing. 

The nightingale is not heard by day. 

In the middle of the night' Catiline set out with a few com- 
panions for the camp of Manlius^ 

The king attacked the town as on the day before *. 

Marius triumphed with great glory on the first of January. 

At that time he was the hope of the Roman people. 

All the Carthaginian ships were in a short time taken or 
sunk. 

In the midst of the night were seen torches, and a glow in 
the sky •. 

In a short time the report of so great a crime was noised- 
abroad through all Africa. 

On the next day Metellus set out for Rome. 

Cnieus Pompeius prepared (his work) at the end of winter ', 
took-it- in-hand * at the beginning of spring ', and finished it 
,in the middle of the summer ^ 

At the beginning of night • close your house. 

No mortal " is wise at all hours. 

A man can become illustrious both in peace and war. 

At that time Catiline had great hopes " of standing for the 
consulship". 

The king fied from the town by night with his children and 
a great portion of his wealth. 

' Saj, In the middle night, ^ Suecipere. 

* Say, Into the Manlian camp, ^ Say, In the first night. 

* Superior. ^^ Say, No one of mortals, 
« Say, Of the thy. " Singular. 

7 Say, In the extreme teinter — in *' I stand/or the consulehip, eoU' 

the entering spring — in the middle sulaium peto. 
summer. 
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Examples on Time. 
{More Difficult.) 

One hour in the morning is- worth more than two in the evening. 

I do not myself think he will return in the spring. 

We will sleep at home to-night, and return to Baise in the 
morning. 

He and I were born in the same year, in the consulship of 
Manlius ^\ 

On the fifleenth of January, the soothsayer announced to 
Galba as-he-was-sacrificing before the temple of Apollo, en- 
trails of-i-11-omen, threatening plots, and a foe in-his-family^^ 

The holidays will begin December 17, and end January 23. 

He says that he himself went round the camp at night to 
inspect the sentinels every Hour. 

The famine is so severe, that no one has eaten for three days. 

He died the tenth year after the foundation of the city ^*. 

In the morning he is confined to his bed ^*, at the second hour 
he calls for his sandals, he walks three miles, and exercises not 
less his mind than his body. 

In a short time Catiline had filled-up his legions, though at 
the beginning he had not had more than two thousand. 

In a severe winter he reached Suthul, where the king's 
treasures were, by forced marches. 

At the dead of night '' Jugurtha suddenly ^* surrounded the 
camp of Aulus with a crowd of his Numidians. 

At the time when ^* the Carthaginians ruled most-of Africa, 
the Cyrenians also were great and opulent. 

Our family initiated ^ its friendship with the Roman people 
in the Carthaginian war, at which time honour, rather than 
profit, was to-be-sought. 

He promised to open the gate of the city, at whatever time 
of the night he gave the signal. 

1* Say, Manlius heing consul, i* IntempesiA nocte. 

i^ Domeaticus, >b De improviso. 

^* Ssy, From the city founded. ^^ iiaj. At which time. 

10 Suy, JSfy his bed. >o InstUuere. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

ACCT78ATIYS AND ABLATIYS OF RESPECT. 

■ 

After a general statement^ such as lit was wounded^ the 
part affected is sometimes particularly defined : e. g. 

He was wounded in the hand. 
Here the words in the hand define the part affected bj the 
wound. 

In Latin the noun defining the part affected may be put 
either in the accusative, or the ablative. 
Thus the above sentence would become — 

I manum* 
manu. 

This construction is called the accusative or ablative of 
respect. 



Yulneratus est S 



ExctmpUe on the Accusative and Ablative of RespecU 

Agesilaus was lame in either foot. 
He trembles in his knees. 
You are my senior in age. 
I am not more ill in body, than in mind. 
The women of the Germans are barefooted and barearmed. 
I was wounded in that battle in my hand. 
With bare head and feet* they rushed forth from the temple. 
liareJboted came the beggar maid before the king. 
Um'iuauy heai^ the sound of arms in all her sky. 
AohiUes was wounded by an arrow in the right heel. 
\s>Vi w^ prior in age and wisdom, speak first. 
A (H^vtaln man diseased in his hand, at the instance of a 
}U'l\)iit* )m^yt>d that he might be trodden on by the foot of 

^ ^Y» l^l»^ MWr Amh) tmdfitt, » Say, A priest being the attihor. 
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King BoGchus ruled all the Moors, in other * (respects) 
except his name, unknown to the Roman people. 

He influenced the young hj his authority, the old hy his 
entreaties; calm in countenance, fearless in his speech, he 
checked the unseasonable tears of his (attendants). 



CHAPTER V. 

ABLATIVE AND GENITIVE OF QUALITY WITH AN EPITHET. 

Let us consider the sentences — 
(i.) He was a man -| 7 1 r <z ^ild disposition, 

(ii. ) Mars was represented as a god \ v z, 1 ^ terrib le countenance. 

In these examples the nouns man^ god, are severally qualified 
or described by the words which immediately follow them. 

Just as in English we may either say of a mild disposition, 
or tvith a mild disposition, so in Latin we may use either the 
genitive, or ablative, in such a place as this. 

This construction is called the genitive, or ablative, of 
quality with an epithet *. 

It will be obseived that the epithet is necessary to com- 
plete the sense. Thus, we cannot say. 

He was a man of a disposition. 
Bat we can say, 

He was a man of a mild disposition. 
Mild is of course the epithet 

These sentences become in Latin^ 

/'. \ XX X f ^itis ingenii. ") 

(1.) Homo erat < ..... y 
^ ^ {^miti ingenio ) 

/•• \ -o' V. X. TkiT f terrihilis aspectus ) . 
(11.) Fmgebatur Mars | ^.^j .;• ^^^^^^ J deus. 

* Catera, ace. * An epithet is an adjective denoting quality. 
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If the noun is described as being of some undefined value, 
the genitive construction is used, as in English, and the 
substantive value Cpretii) is omitted altogether: e. g. 

Of little worth are arms abroad, unless there is counsel at home. 

Latin, 

Parvi sunt foris arma, nisi est consilium domi. 
Here parvi means qf little worthy and agrees with pretii 
which has been omitted. 



Examples on Quality with Epithet* 

They had seen a boar of vast bulk. 

In Jerusalem stood a temple of vast wealth. 

The number of the besieged of every age was six hundred 
• thousand. 

The image of the goddess was not of human aspect. 

Cerberus is represented as a dog with three heads. 

We nlade a journey of seventy miles in two days. 

Agesilaus was of low stature and slight frame. 

The Jordan flows into a lake of great circuit, with the 
appearance of the sea. 

The consul was a man of singular weight and virtue. 

A brave man counts death of little (moment). 

A snake of marvellous size harassed the Roman army at 
the river Brag. 

He dug a ditch of sixty feet (wide). 

Be of good courage ^, I am of great readiness 'in * speaking. 

Tarquin had a brother, a young man of mild disposition. 

Africa is said to produce serpents of twenty cubits. 

Of what * innocency ought emperors to be, of what modera- 
tion in all matters, of what honour, of what graciousness, of 
what a disposition, of what humanity ? 

> Animus, ' Ad, 

* Alaerilas* * Quantiu^ 
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Examples on Quality. 
{More Difficult,) 

Which of us was of so boorish ' and rnde a mind as not to 
be disturbed * lately by the death of Roscius ? 

Titus was a man of such good-nature' and liberality that he 
could deny no one any thiug. 

Here is a man of tiie greatest authority and respect-for-an- 
oath *, Lucius Lucullus, and he * says, n( t that he thinks, but 
that he knows, not that he has heard, but that he has seen. 

Piso in face and figure of the ancient type ^\ and in a fair 
estimation stern, was by those interpreting more unfavourably ^* 
considered somewhat gloomy ". 

The Romans, roused by wounds, seize their weapons, and 
rush along the roads, some few in their military equipment, 
most of them with their garments twisted round their arms, 
and swords drawn. 

It is of little moment ^* that you recover your taxes by a 
victory, (after) having lost the tax-collectors. 

Lucius Catiline, bom of noble family, was a man with great 
force of mind and body, but with a wicked and depraved 
disposition. 

Sempronia was a woman who had committed many acts of 
manly daring. 

My peril declares of what account he had made the words 
of your ambassadors. 

They see him (when) present of such moderation, of such 
gentleness and humanity, that those seem to be most happy 
among whom he tarries longest. 

Who are these who have taken-possession-of^* the state p 

* Agretiis, '^ Deterius, 

^ Say, WTio was not, ^e. See ^' Somewhat gloomy may be ez- 

Pt. III. ch. xix. pressed by the comparative. 

« Facilitas, ^^ It is of little moment, parvi 

* BeUgio. refert. 

9 And he, qui, >® Jfof. ^^ Oceupare, 
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the most abandoned men, with bloodj hands (and) incredible 
avarice, most dangerous ^', and at the same time most arrogant 

I esteem the word-of-honour of Cassius of not less value 
than that of the state ^*. 

Numidia fell " to Metellus, a stem man, a man, however, 
with an unsullied reputation. 

In this way the two chiefs were contending together*', 
themselves (well) matched ", but with unequal advantages *. 

The commonweal is of more value to me than consulship or 
prsetorship. 

Consider whether acts or words are of more account. 



CHAPTER VI. 

DIMENSIONS OF TIME AND LENGTH. 

Let us consider the following sentences — 

(i.) Troy was besieged by the Greeks ten years, 
(ii.) The soldiers drew out a rampart eighty feet high. 
It will be observed that the dimensions ten years^ eighty feet, 
have the sign of no case before them. 

In Latin such dimensions, whether of time or length, are 
put in the accusative. 

Thus, the above sentences become, 
(i.) Decern annos Troja a Grsscis oppugnabatur. 
(ii.) Milites aggerem altum pedes octoginta extruxerunt. 
It will be seen that the dimensions eighty feet qualify the 
adjective high like an adverb, and may in fact be treated as aa 
ablative of manner. Thus (ii.) may be written — 

Milites aggerem altum pedibus octoginta extruxerunt. 
This is very rarely the case with dimflnmonB of time. 
After a comparison, however, either by means of an adjectivei 

^' Noeentianmu ^* Say, Between themselvee, 

>• Say, Than the publie word of >> Par, 

honour {H dee). ^^ Opee. 
17 Svenire, 
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or of an adverb, the ablatiye is to be preferred, whether the 

dimensions represent time or length: a g. 
/-. V rw« . ^. r (^foot longer ") _ 
(u) This staff IB [umgerbyafootj*^ y"""* 

/•• X -rr «. -, ( '^^^* years longer 1 ^ 

(u.) He hved | ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ j at Rome than at Athens. 

Latin, 

(i.) Hie baculos longior est pede qnam tnus. 
(ii.) BomsB diatins quam Athenis vizit tribus annis. 



Examples on Dimensions of Time and Length, 

The enemy fight with spears six feet long. 
' He di^d three years old \ 

The city, difficalt-of-access ' by its situation, was strengthened 
by a wall fifty feet high. 

They have been playing several hours, and are playing stilL 

He has been absent now three days. 

I was distant from Rome three days* journey. 

The whole army rested a few days. 

You cannot stir him a finger's biiBadth '. 

We have heard these reports now three years. 

Five consecutive days Cassar drew up his forces before the 
camp. 

The river Nile overflows its banks the whole summer. 

The Romans were two thousand fewer than the Sabines. 

The temple of ^sculapius is five thousand paces distant 
from Epidaurus. 

The snow stood ten feet deep on the tops of the hills*. 

Ariovistus halted three miles from CaQsar's camp. 

Marius lived all his boyhood at Arpinum. 

They marched in company* that day and the next without fear. 

^ 1 Nafus. * Ardum. < Say, On M« hipheH kOU. 

s Afinger^9hreadth,transver9um ' Ccnjwneti, 

digitum. 
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You Lave been sleeping seven hours. 

A man is an inch taller in the morning than in the evening. 
The city was besieged ten consecutive summers and winters. 
Begulus sent to Bome horns of a beast a hundred and 
twenty feet long. 

Day and night * the fates attend us. 

Ariovistus halted six thousand paces from Ca&sar's camp. 

Examples on Dimensions of Time and Length. 

(More Difficult.) 

Agamemnon, together- with the whole of Greece, is said to 
have besieged one city ten years. 

It has been written by Posidonius, that Panaetius lived thirty 
years after he had published his books " On Duties ^" 

Having entered the shrine, Vespasian saw behind his back 
one of the Egyptian nobles named Basilides, whom he knew to be 
detained several days' journey from Alexandria. 

He asked the priests whether Basilides had entered the 
shrine; finally, having despatched some horsemen, he discovered 
that he was eighty miles off at that time. 



CHAPTER VII. 

VERBS GOVERNINQ AK ABLATIVE. 

There are certain verbs, such aajungor {I perform), fruor (/ 
enjoy), utor (/ use), vescor (/ eat), potior (/ get possession of), 
which govern their direct object, not in the accusative case, 
but in the ablative case. 

Potior governs either an ablative or a genitive. 

" 1. e. During the whole day and 7 Say» Concerning {de) Duiiet* 
night. 
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Examples of Verbs governing an Ablative, 

Those states are most happy, which enjoy liberty. 

We will use our money, and enjoy life. 

The Trojans gained-possession-of the wished-for sand. 

I will make-use-of your kindness, since you listen-to ^ me so 
attentively in this new kind of speaking. 

He prepared to use treachery instead of arms. 

The Numidians generally feed-on milk and game *, and do 
not require salt or other incitements to gluttony. 

I will perform the part* either of a general or a soldier. 

Do we not already enjoy liberty of speech ? 

They use your allies as enemies, your enemies as allies. 

The sick cannot enjoy life. 

Metellus set-out for Thala in the hope of finishing the war, 
if he could-gain-possession-of that town. 

Night, and the booty of the camp, delayed the enemy, so 
that they did not use * tiieir victory. 



CHAPTER Vni. 
"opus" and "usus." 

The construction of opus {need) requires notice. In English 

we say — 

I have need of your assistance. 
In Latin — 

Opus est mihi auxilio tuo, 
or, There is need to me bt/ your assistance. 
The construction of usus is the same, though it is not very 
often met with. 

> Attendere. ' ^c*. 

• 0a«w,Caro/tfri»a, literally fPfW * Say, By which the leu {quo 

Jleeh, Caro is often understood. minus) they used, ^c, 

1 
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Examples on " Opw* " and " Usua, ** 

There is no need of so much noise. 

We need little, we enjoj much. 

In such great peril there is need of action ^ not of delibera- 
tion^. 

You have no need of violence in this case. 

There is no need of delay, when inaction is more damaging * 
than temerity. 

They have no need even of a wish. 

We need water more than food. 

So great a labour needs a long life. 

They have need of art, that they may conceal their base 
actions by their oratory. 



CHAPTER IX. 

COMPARISON. 

Thb word than after a comparative is translated into Latin in 
two ways, 

1. Literally, by the conjunction qucm^ 

2. By the ablative case. 

This latter is called the ablative of comparison ; e. g. 

(i.) I am more able than you. 

(ii.) I will found a city greater than Carthage, 

Latin— 

. C3 . ^. i quam tu, 

(i.) Scientior ego sum S . 

(ii.) Urbem aedificabo < _ Jf ^i • _. > majorem. 
^ ' \quam Carthaginem j •' 

If quam be used, the word linked on by it will of course be 

in the same case as the word to which it is compared. 

1 Factum— consuUum, « Say, Damagu {nocwt) more. 
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Thus, ego and tu^ urhem and Carthaginem^ are iu the same 
case. 

It may be of assistance to observe that the word linked on 
by quam is in the same case as the preceding comparative. 

Thns, scientior and tu are in the same case, so also majorem 
and Carihaginem are in the same case. 



Examples on Comparison, 

An honourable death is better than a disgraceful life. 

Men are stronger than women.. 

She was more beautiful than day. 

Summer is longer than winter. 

The remedies of human infirmity are naturally ^ more tardy 
than the evils themselves. 

He is taller than his grandfather. 

What is heavier than lead ? 

Nothing is more base than slander. 

No apples are finer than mine. 

A civil war is more terrible than a foreign (war). 

No work can be more worthless than yours, no words more 
powerful than mine. 

The towns of Italy are more wealthy than (those) of Graul. 

The walls of that town are stronger than the gates. 

Honesty is better than cunning. 

There never has been a queen more beloved than Victoria. 

What is stronger than a lion, what sweeter than honey ? 

It is better to lay-down our arms than to die of hunger. 

Hunger is more powerful than steeL 

I cannot catch those fish, they are more cunning than I. 

Ignorance of future evils is better than knowledge. 

A disgraceful escape from death is worse than death itself. 

Nothing dries sooner than a tear. 

No one at Borne was richer than Crasstis. 

1 Say, By nature, 
l2 
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You can do nothing more pleasing to me than this. 

I have raised a monument more lasting than bronze. 

The nature of serpents, itself destructive, is fired by thirst 
more than by any other thing. 

Our country ought to be dearer to us than ourselves. 

Have you ever seen any one more cowed and humble than 
Marcus Begulus since the death of Domitian ? 

In no place did the king delay longer than one day or one 
night. 

On the third night, before dawn, they arrived at a hilly 
spot, not more than two miles from Caspa. 

No alliance is better for thee than ours. 

I hold nothing dearer than your friendship. 



Examples on Comparison, 
{More Difficult.) 

Many men think cowardice more base than crime itself. 

You cannot hope that you will find an animal more faithful 
than the dog. 

Men who exercise themselves in arms are more ready ' in 
dangers than others. 

They say that no kingdom is more powerful than ours. 

It is well known that there never has been a city more 
powerful than Rome. 

Nothing is more terrible than a mother who does not love 
her children. 

We believe that few men have been more virtuous than 
Socrates. 

He went away with me to seek a happier country than oura 

We who reap are richer than you who sow. 

I know that you are older than I. 

If you do • this, you will be no better than the AfHcans. 

I who work am happier than vou wha are idle. 

s Promptus. ' Future. 
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CHAPTER X. 

GENITIVE WITH DUTY, ETC., UNDERSTOOD. 

In such sentences as — 

It is the nature of every man to err, 
the word indicating natwre^ duty^ functiouy token, &c., is often 
omitted in Latin. Thus the above sentence would become — 

Cujusvis hominis est errare, 
where the word TMtura seems to be understood before cujusvis 
hominis. 

Examples on the Genitive with Duty, ^c, understood. 

Temerity is a mark of youth, prudence of old age. 

It is the duty of a child to obey its parents. 

It is the duty of a Christian to fear God alone. 

It is ours to command, yours to obey. 

It is the function of art to conceal art. 

It is the part of a prudent man to restrain the impulses of 
his benevolence. 

It is not the functipn of this book to relate the nature of the 
ocean and its tides. 

It is the duty of a Roman soldier to conquer or die. 

It is thcj nature of every man to err, but of none but a fool 
to persevere in error. 

Petulance is rather a mark of the young than of the old. 

Marcellus said it was neither of his right nor of his power. 

It seemed to him the part of a fool to care-for another 
man's affairs at his own risk. 

It is then the duty of your humanity to protect a great mul- 
titude of your fellow-citizens from calamity, of your wisdom to 
see that the calamity of many citizens cannot be sepamted from 
the common weal. 
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Nothing is bo much a mark of a nan*ow and little mind as 
loving* wealth. 

This is the mark of a man more desirous of glory* than 
honour. 

It is man's to be affected bj grief, to feel it, to bear up against* 
it, however, and to admit consolation ; not to have no need^ of 
consolation. 



CHAPTER XL 

GENITIVE OF THE THING MEASUBED. 

Adjectives which indicate an indefinite quantity, such as 
nimium {too much), satis {enough), parum {too little), &c., are 
generally used in the neuter gender in Latin, followed by a 
genitive case. 

Thus instead of saying — 

He has too little knowledge, 
in Latin we should say — 

"Re haa too little of knowledge, 

Parum est ei • scientiae. 
This construction is known as the genitive of the thing 
measured. 

Examples on the Genitive of the Thing Measured, 

There is no corn left in the city. 
You have more courage than skill. 
You cannot have too many friends. 

The faces of the soldiers were cast-down on the ground, and 
there was more son'ow than penitence. 
Do you bring any news ? 

1 Cf. Pt. I. ch. xt. * 2Vb» egere. 

3 Cf. Pt. III. cb. xii. * Cf. rt. III. cb. xvii. 

* Reaintere, 
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We are come to the extremity of famine. 
We have plenty of wine but too little bread. 
Is there any talent in me ? 
In this way much of' the day had passed \ 
This matter has more joy than sorrow. 



Examples on the Genitive of the Thing Measured, 

(More Difficult.) 

This, I think, is enough praise. 

I think there is too little spirit and perseverance in you. 
They gave him of the public land as much as twelve oxen 
could plough in one day. 

1 have before experienced that there is too little faith (kept) 
with the wretched *. 

At Rome there is more danger than honour in innocence. 

The nobility, using* that victory according to their lust, 
gained themselves more fear than power. 

He gathered together from the fields as much as he could 
of domesticated * cattle. 

He ordered his soldiers to carry as much water as possible, 
and as little food. 

The plain was parched and void of fruit at that time, for it 
was the extreme (end) of the summer. 

And so there fell to the new emperor more anxiety from 
the evil habits of his soldiers, than assistance or hope of good* 
from their numbers •. 

> Procedere. * Domitus, from domare, to tame, 

2 Say, To the wretched, • Say, Of good hope, 

3 Usui, past part. ' Copia. 
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CHAPTER XII. 

GENITIVE PROLATE AND OBJECTIVE. 

Let us consider the sentences — 

(i.) Now at this instant be mindful of coming old age. 
(ii.) He had a mind greedy of gain. 

We see that the adjectives mindful, conscious, would convey 
no meaning by themselves, but require a genitive case to help 
them out. 

This same construction is used in Latin. Thus the above 
sentences would become — 

(i.) Venturae jam nunc memores estote senectae* 
(ii.) Mens ei cupida Iticri. 
It will be obsei*ved that many of these adjectives have a 
kind of transitive force, and that the genitive stands in much 
the same position to them as the direct object does to the verb. 
Thus, whether we say — 

He desired instant death, 
or. He was desirous of instant death, 
the words instant death may be considered as the object of the 
words preceding them. 

When this is the case, the genitive is called the objective 
genitive. 

The same remarks apply to a genitive of this sort used 
after certain nouns, such as love, desire, memory, &c. 

Thus when we talk about love ofmonei/, of money is clearly 
not a genitive qualifying the noun love, it is an objective 
genitive. 

This distinction is not easy to explain satisfactorily to 
beginners; it is a point rather relating to theory than prac- 
tice, and may with advantage be postponed. 

^Examples on the Genitive Prolate Object ive. 
He is ever mindful of his word. 
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The lust of military glory had entered his mind. 

Ye are impatient of heat and cold. 

Careless of things nearest us, we pursue things far off. 

His native town is not unmindful of his name. 

There was a slave from Fontus, skilled in song and harp. 

The earth will receive thee (as) its lord, powerful over 
fruits .and sea£^ons. 

The people, destitute of all public anxiety through their 
vast multitude, began to feel the evils of war. 

Ye have always been eager for glory and greedy of praise 
beyond other nations. 

All the best men were demanding a remedy for the present 
licence. 

Regardless of recent (events) we praise old times. 

Those barbarians are very covetous of cattle. 

I am not unmindful of your command, Sextius. 

He was ready in soldiering about town S unaccustomed to 
war. 

Italy at that time was full of Greek arts and discipline. 

Africa is said to be very fruitful of wild animals. 

A trumpeter, himself unskilled in fighting, yet incites others 
to the fray. 

In Africa are vast tracts bare of herbage. 

Carthage, emulous of the Roman power, perished utterly '. 

Our ancestors were greedy of honour, prodigal of their 
money. 

Examples on the Genitive Prolative and Objective. 

{More Difficult) 

The age, however, was not so barren of virtues, that it has 
not shown us good examples also. 

In a warlike state, he thought there would be more (men) 
the like of Romulus, than of Numa. 

1 Soldiering about town, militia ^ Ah ttirpe, literally from the 

urhana, root. 
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He was the enemj of a plan, however excellent, which he had 
not himself proposed. 

Not even his friends have denied he was very sparing of 
his wine. 

His disposition was ordinary*, rather without vices than 
accompanied-by* virtues; he was neither careless of his reputa- 
tion nor a braggart • (of it), not covetous of other men's money, 
sparing of his own, greedy of the public, tolerant of his 
friends and freedmen, without blame if he chanced to have 
fallen in ' with good men, if they happened to be bad ^ ignorant 
to * a fault. 

Are you ignorant that the port of Cajeta, very much fi-e- 
quented and full of ships, was plundered by pirates while a 
praetor was looking on ? 

No rank was free* fVom fear and danger ; the chiefs of the 
senate were feeble with age, and slothful through long peace ; 
the nobility was lazy and forgetful of war ; the knights ignorant 
of military service. 

No one is so free from sorrow*, as not to have mourned*' the 
death of some friend. 

They think souls are immortal, hence their contempt for 
dying. 

That prince of Greece never wished to have ten men the 
like of Ajax, but of Nestor. 

I am not come to kindle your affections into love for myself, 
nor to exhort your minds to valour, but I am come to demand ** 
from you a restraint of your courage, and a measure of your 
kindliness towards me, 

3 Medius, f Imperf. snbj. 

* Cum, • Usque ad, 

* Venditator, « Expers followed by a genitive. 

* Say, If he had fallen in,^\}i^Tf, ' " Say, That (ut) he has not. 
subj. 11 Fottulaturus. 
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1 

CHAPTER XIII. 

"dignus" and cognate words. 

The adjective dignus (worthy) and cognate words require 
special notice. In English we should say worthy of a thing ; 
in Latin we must say worthy by a thing, using an ablative 
case, and not a genitive. Thus, 

You are worthy oj praise^ 
becomes in Latin, 

Tu laude dignus es. 
The same point is to be noticed in connexion with the vero 
dignor, (I deem worthy) i e. g. 

I deem you worthy of praise, 
Latin, 

Dignor te laude, 

Dignor is sometimes deponent, meaning / deem worthy, and 
sometimes passive, meaning / am deemed worthy. 

Examples on " Dignus " and cognate words. 

Thou alone art worthy of empire. 

He is worthy of death. 

How many days are unworthy of light, and yet the day 
dawns. 

I determined to transcribe the acts of the Roman people, as 
each seemed worthy of record. 

No upstart was so illustrious, as not to be ^ considered un- 
worthy of the consulship. 

The Romans ever have deemed virtue worthy of honour. 

All men thought me worthy of recognition and hospitality. 

Things unlike among themselves are deemed worthy of a 
like honour. 

I never thought your son worthy of so great anxiety. 

1 Say, That he might not he, ^0,, or, who might not, ^e. 
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Do 70a not account bo great a prize worthy of a little toil ? 
He has hitherto received no punishment worthy of his 
crime. 



CHAPTER XIV. 

THE DATIVE. 

The dative may he used to convey a notion of advantage or 
disadvantage afler most verhs or adjectives : e. g. 

(i.) He was very dear to me. 

(ii.) Arms alone were wanting to them. 
Latin, 

(i.) Mihi erat carissimus. 

(ii.) Arma tantum defecere illia. 
As the idiom in this respect is the same hoth in Latin and 
English, no difficulty will he experienced here. 

Examples on the Dative. 

To slaves the household is as-it-were their state. 

Let us not prefer security to honour. 

Periods of transition ^ are seasonahle for great attempts. 

We prefer victory to peace. 

Such a supper is scarcely enough for ten. 

I lately heard Virgilius Romanus reading a comedy to a few 
friends. 

There were closing-scenes ' equal to the vaunted * deaths of 
the ancients. 

The mind of Otho was not effeminate like ' his hody. 

To all the most rapacious and abandoned, there remained 
not lands or capital \ but only the instruments of their vices. 

1 Traiuitfu rerum. ^ Laudaiui. 

* Say, and like. 
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The valour and haughtiness of their subjects is displeasing to 
those in command *. 

His death was mournful to his friends, and not without 
regret even to strangers and those unknown to him. 

It is not the part of a wise and brave man to succumb to 
sorrow. 

Livj, the most eloquent of ancient historians, has likened the 
shape of Britain to an oblong target or a two-edged axe. 

What speech can be found equal to the virtue of Cnaeus 
Pompey? 

To tyrants the good are more suspicious * than the bad, and 
another's virtue is always formidable. 

The delay of the dictator Fabius was not pleasing to the 
Bomans. 

In victory it is allowed even to cowards to boast. 

He preferred the advantage of his king to reputation or 
honour. 

The fight became more like an ati^ir with robbers ' than a 
battle. 

Such haste leaves no room for prayers. 

Your gifts have been all snatched-away from me. 

Do you make me equal ^ to you? 

Given up to the pleasures of the body, they pass their time 
in luxury and sloth. 

^Examples on the Dative, 

{More Difficult) 

Woe to the warrior who throws-away his shield. 
You sleep much and drink often, both which things are 
foes • to the body. 

Believe that every day has dawned upon you the last. 

' Say, To t^ose commanding, ^ To make equal, adaequare, 

• Suspectior, » Inimica, neut. plur. 

7 Affair with robbers, latroci' 
nium, dat. 
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Epictetus to those inquiring who was happy answered : '^ He 
for whom what he has is enough." 

Catiline "arranged snares in every way for Cicero, nor was 
ci'aft or astuteness wanting to him for guarding against them *®. 

Who is more friendly to a brother than a brother, or what 
stranger " will you find faithful, if you have been a foe to your 
own? 

What is so contrary-to " custom as that an army should be 
entrusted to a very young man, whose age is far from the 
senatorial grade ? 

I think that commands were the more often given and armies 
entrusted to Maximus, to Marcellus, to Scipio, to Marius, and 
to other great generals, not only on account of their valour, 
but also on account of their good fortune. 

Those but now cautious and prudent became after the 
event eager and boastful. This is the most unfair condition of 
command, all men claim success as their** own ", disasters *• are 
imputed to one alone. 

The emperor did not give him the salary wont to be offered to 
a man of proconsular rank, and granted to several by himself. 

He told me he had lost his way, and was dying for want of 
food. 

I gave him two pence, and he promised me not to beg again. 

She is come to fetch the birds you promised her. 

Tell her the birds are flown. 

By shedding tears, and persistently demanding better (terms) 
they obtaiiied safety for their city. 

When you have given yourself up to carelessness and sloth, 
you will in vain implore help of the gods ". 

That crop will at length respond to the prayers of the hus- 
bandman, which has twice felt the sunshine ", twice the frost". 

10 For guarding against them, ad ^^ Say, Ibr themselves, 

oavendum, ^^ Cf. Pt. I. ch. viii. 

" Alienus, " Procter, " Sol, 

i> Success — disasters, Lat. pros- *' Frigora. 
perous (things) — adverse (things). 
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To you be arms and courage, leaye to me the plan and the 
direction of your valour. 

He trusts himself to the enemj in the absence of his friends ^'. 

Alexander the Great used to saj that he^ owed not less to 
Aristotle than to his father Philip. 

Those who had no enemy ", were crushed ^ by their friends. 

Slaves, born to bondage, are sold once-for-all, and are kept by 
their masters: the Britons buy service by-the-day". 

Nature intended that his children and relatives should be 
very dear to every-man. 

Warfare and arms, which ai'e honourable to the brave, are 
also safest for cowards. 

Agricola instructed the sons of the British chiefs in the liberal 
arts ; and he is said to have preferred the talents of the Britons 
to the industry of the Gauls. 

He betrothed his daughter to me (when) young, then of sur- 
passing promise", and after his consulship he gave her in 
marriage *•, 



CHAPTER XV. 

VERBS GOYEBmNa A DATIVE. 

Many verbs in Latin govern a dative, when an accusative of 
the direct object might be expected. 

This is to be explained by a notion of advantage, or the 
opposite, which they convey, but in many instances this notion 
is 80 obscure, and there are so many exceptions to any rule 

18 Say, JHTif friends being absent, ^^ Quotidianue. 

abl. aba, ^ Swrptusing promise, egregia 

i> Say, To whom an enemy woe spee. 

wanting (deesse). '^ CoUocare, 

'® Opprimere. 
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which maj be laid down, that it is beet to traet to obseryatlon 
for an acquaintance with these verbs. 

In the following examples all such verbs are in italics. 

Examples on Verbs governing a Dative. 

Congratulate me. 

I cannot resist your entreaties. 

Many of the young nobles favoured the attempts of Catiline. 

Two kings were threatening the whole of Asia, very un- 
friendly not only to you, but even to your allies and friends. 

It is an honourable thing to benefit the common weal. 

Formerly his own goods sufficiently pleased every, one. 

Farthest Thule will serve thee. 

I cannot withstand your entreaties. 

Such words did not please even Cato. 

Nothing can resist our arms. 

Some men only contradict others. 

The evpnt did not answer his expectation. 

The talents of our countrymen have far excelled all others. 

Whom should I rather trust than thee? 

'At one time the Roman people seemed to rule all races and 
nations both by sea and land. 

Aurelia hesitated to marry ^ Catllin^ fearing his son by a 
former wife *, of adult age. 

All men were congratulating the emperor. 

The consul spared the citizens, and restored to them all their 
goods. 

He told me every thing, and I obeyed him. 

Do not consult your anger rather than your reputation. 

It soon fell to him to excel all men in the glory of his genius. 

Rocks and deserts answer the poet's voice. 

They envy my honours, let them envy then my labour, my 
freedom from blame ', and my dangers. 

* Nuhere, properly, to veil oneself • A son hy a former wife, pri» 
for, Tbifl verb is only need of the vignue, 
woman; a man is said duoere uxorem, > Freedomfrom blame,innoeemiia. 
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Jugartha succoured hia own men, and preaaed'On * the waver- 
iDg' foe. 
Help me wretched (man). 



Examples on Verbs governing a Dative. 
{More Difficult) 

Let us go forth from the city to meet Cicero on his return* . 

You are about to rule men who can neither bear absolute 
servitude, nor absolute freedom. 

He was by nature a laggard, and (one) whom cautious 
designs with system pleased rather than success by accident \ 

Go, madman, and rush through the wild Alps, that you may 
please boys, and become a subject- for-a-theme ^ 

I said this to persuade him. 

The tree, which God has planted, no blast can harm. 

His arrival both checked Mithridates, inflamed with un- 
wonted victory, and delayed Tigranes, (now) threatening Asia 
with his vast forces. 

It is lawful for victors to command the vanquished as-they- 
wilP. 

Now they understand that not without cause did their 
ancestors wish rather to obey the Roman people than to 
command others, when we had magistrates of such moderation. 

So easy was the entrance of private individuals to him, that 
he, who excelled princes in rank, in facility (of access) seemed 
equal to the lowest. 

Our ancestors always obeyed custom in peace, expediency in 
war, and always accommodated ** the plans of new designs to 
the new accidents of the times. 

He considered that this circumstance had damaged him with ^^ 

< Instate, ® QuemadmodMm, 

6 Duhius, '° To accommodate to, accommw 
• Say, returning dare ad. 

7 Ex casu. ^^ Apud, 
^ Declamatio. 
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an aged prince, that it would damage bim still more with a 
young one, bj disposition cruel, and made-brutal ^ by a long 
exile. 

Since I cannot resist the factions of mj enemies, I yield to 
fortune. 

Tiberius resisted the consul's authority, and wished to give 
corn to the people without price. 

You could not easily discover whether Sempronia spared 
less her money or her reputation. 

It did not seem glorious to Marcus Curius to possess gold, 
but to command those-who-possessed-it. 

Jugurtha charged Bpmilcar, (a man) faithful to himself, to 
procure assassins for Massiva. 

I have heard from my father that elegance befits women, 
toil men. 

We think it safer to rule willing (men), than (men) con- 
strained. 



CHAPTER XVI. 

THE DATIVE OF THE COMPLEMENT. 

Sometimes, instead of a complement agreeing with the sabjeet, 
the verb 'to be' is followed by a dative of the complement. 
Thus instead of translating — 

The ant is an example of great labour, 
by- 

Exemplwn est magni formica laboris, 
we may say — 

Exemph est magni formica laboris. 

The ant is ^br anjxample of great labour. 

Examples on the Dative of the Complement, 
All these things were a great encouragement to the Romaiu. 

" Efferatut. 
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I am compelled to be rather a burden than of serrice ^ to 
you. 

A record of acts performed* is (of) great service. 

Men are not a cause-of-anxiety to the immortal gods. 

The veiy age of Galba was a cause of mockery • and disgust 
to those accustomed to the youth of Nero. 

All new slaves^ are a laughing-stock to the household and 
to their fellow-servants. 

To whom were you a protection with your fleets ? 

You have been for ten years a laughing-stock to the rich. 

Arms, not household-stuff, ought to be an honour to you. 

The night would be a protection to them (if) conquered. 

I have been sent by my father (as) a guard for you. 

The fate of Publius Claudius was a calamity also to his sister 
Claudia. 

Examples on the Dative of the Complement, 
(More Difficult.) 

It has been proved by frequent disasters that the safety of 
the Boman people is not a cause-of-anxiety to the gods, their 
punishment is. 

Whom will it benefit*? 

Among the good it was a grievance that, having built an 
altar in the Campus Martins, he had performed funeral rites to 
Nero. 

With how little a wise man is content, Anacharsis the 
Scythian is an example. 

Many men are given up to debauchery and indolence, and to 
these their body is a source-of-pleasure \ their mind a bm*den. 

A little after, those to whom the death of Damasippus had 
been a source-of-delight, were themselves dragged-forth. 

1 Say, Than for a use to you, < Say, To whom wUl it he a ^ood 

3 JB,es gestae, (thinff)f 

3 Say, Was for a mockery, • Say, A pleasure, and so on 

* Say, Every most recent slave, through the exercise. 

K 2 
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Micipsa thought that the virtae of Jugurtha would be an 
honour ' to his kingdom. 

M7 father (when) dying charged me that I should strive to 
be as much use as possible ' to the Roman people, both at home 
and in war. 

The Allobroges long held it uncertain what plan they should 
adopt *. 

A naval force was ever a care to him who followed this plan. 

Wealth and honour are a burden and a source-of-miserj to 
those who have endured dangers and adversity. 

You fear those to whom you ought to be a terror. 

There are men to whom honour and duty are a subject-for- 
gain ". 

When the war was renewed, the consul hastened to transport 
into Africa supplies, money, and other things which might be 
of use to the soldiers. 

His noble-birth, which was formerly an honour to the 
general, began to be a source-of-envy. 

CHAPTER XVII. 



fi 



PARTICULAR USE OF THE VERB " SUM WITH THE DATIVE. 

The use of the dative to indicate possession is very common 
in Latin; ft will best be understood from the following ex- 
amples: 
JEnglish. 

I have a book. 
Thou hast a book. 
He has a book. 
We have a book. 
Ye have a book. 
They have a book. 



Latin. 

Est mihi liber. 
Est tibi liber. 
Est ei liber. 
Est nobis liber. 
Est vobis liber. 
Est iis liber. 



? Oloria, 

* As much at potiibU—quam 
maximut. 



Literally, there is a book to me. 
Literally, there is a book to thee. 
Literally, there is a book to him. 
Literally, there is a book to ns. 
^ Literally, there is a hook to yon. 
Literally, there ia a book to them. 

• Capere. 
" Subfeetf&Tffain, quaethu. 
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So also — 

I have books. Sunt mibi libri. Literally, there are books to me. 

T had a book. Erat mihi liber. Literally, there was a book to me. 

I will have a book. Erit mihi liber. Literally, there will be a book to me. 

And BO on. 

Examples on the Verb ^^Sum " with the Dative, 

Those barbarians have blue eyes and yellow hair. 

I had no intention to wear away my good leisure in idleness 
and sloth. 

The Gracchi had a spirit not sufficiently temperate. 

Metellus had the valour of his soldiers and the advantage 
of the ground ', Jugurtha all other things, except soldiers, fit- 
for-the-occasion *. 

You will have no quiet day or night after this. 

I have all my hope in myself. 

The Eomans who have a noblo name do not despise those 
who have none. 

Nor had they alone an alien mind, who were conscious of 
the conspiracy, but the whole plebs approved of the under- 
takings of Catiline through a desire of a new state of things '. 

Always those in the state who have no wealth envy the good 
and extol the bad. 

There were a few men at Kome, who had a habit of 
vending their honour and dishonour \ 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

THE GERUNDIVE. 

Instead of the gerund acting on an object, the corresponding 
case of the gerundive is generally (but not always) used. 

* The advantage of the ground, ^ Say, Of new things (ret), 

lor%8 adveraus, * Say, To whom it was a habit to 

i OpportuntLS, vend, Sfc. 
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This construction will best be understood from examples. 

Thus, for saving the state would be in Latin ad rempublicam 
servandam (literally, /or the state to-be-saved). 

So, of saving the state would be reipublicae servanda^ (literallj, 
of the state to-be-saved). 

So also, by saving the state would be republicd servanda 
(literally, by the state to-be-saved). 

It may be of gome assistance to arrange the construction of 
the gerund and gerundive in parallel columns. 

Gerund. Gerundive. 

(For) saving the state. (Ad) servandam rempubli- (Ad) rempublicam 

cam. servandam. 

Of saving the state. Servandi rempublicam. Reipublicae servandae. 

To (or for) saving the state. Servando rempublicam. Beipublicae servandae. 
By saving the state. Servando rempublicam. Bepublicfi servandi. 

When this construction has been mastered, it will be observed 
that the noun is attracted to the case of the gerund, and tlie 
gerund to the gender and number of the noun. 

Examples on the Gerundive, 

All things are ready for * carrying on the war. 

They were delibei*ating about making peace. 

The glory of protecting our liberty will be yonrs. 

The art of catching fish is to-be-leamt by waiting. 

In hope of seeing the city we will sup with you. 

Fabius went to Rome for the sake of seeing his daughter. 

Experience teaches us the art of collecting knowledge. 

Cerialis allowed too little time for accomplishing such great 
designs. 

The city was ready to receive and believe every thing 
new. 

The poet Archias brought all his industry and talent to 
celebrate the praise and glory of the Roman people. 

> Ad. 
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You will gain for yourself friendships rather hy granting 
favours, than by receiving them. 

They wear out their bodies in fortifying woods and swamps 
amid blows and insults. 

Fifty drachmffi seem too much to an ignorant and miserly 
man for educating his son. 

After the supremacy of Lucius Sulla, a great desire came-on 
Catiline of seizing the public property. 

A time was appointed for distributing the money. 

You spend your time in building-out ' the sea, and levelling 
mountains. 



Examples on the Oerundive, 
{More Difficult) 

The cause of his drawing up the fleet was to intercept the 
supplies coming-up from Gaul. 

I will now speak about choosing a commander for this 
purpose ', and giving him authority ^ over such important 
matters. 

The fathers thought that ambassadors ought to be sent* 
about making peace. 

Those very philosophers in the pamphlets they write about 
despising &me inscribe their own names. 

They somewhat obscurely • praised rest and leisure, and 
offered their assistance in recommending ^ an indulgence ^ 

The troops of Fabius Valens also, laying-aside their contempt 
of the enemy, with the desire of recovering their honour, 
began to obey their leader more respectfully and uniformly •. 

He went to see his mother before leaving the city. 

We will strive to discover a method of stopping this work. 

* Extruere. • Comparative. 

* Ad hoe. ' Adprohare. 

* To give a man authority over ^ Excusatio. 
any thing — praeficere quern cut. ' Aequabiliter. 

* Say, Wereto-he'SentigierxvaiSiy^. 
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Beady to dissemble every thing, Catiline, with downcast 
face, and suppliant voice, addressed the senate. 

Your ancestors, for the sake of gaining their rights " and 
establishing their dignity", twice seized the Aventine in-arms. 

Aulus conceived the hope either of finishing the war, or of 
obtaining money from the king through terror of his army. 

A great desire came-upon Marius of gaining-posspssion-of 
that town. 

I have taken up arms, not with hostile intent, but for pro- 
tecting my kingdom. 

He committed to them the power " of arranging ** matters, 
and of settling the war in whatever way they pleased ". 

By shedding tears and persistently demanding better (terms) 
they obtained safety for their city. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

"qui" with the SXJBJUNCTIVte. 

It has been pointed out that the relative pronoun has 
much the same force as a personal or demonstrative pronoun 
preceded by a conjunction *. In the examples which were 
given the conjunction and or as was used; in these eases it was 
shown that the relative clause was descriptive, or adjectival 
Tiius, in the example — 

{who 1 
and Hg f ^'*®^*®^ ^^i 

the relative clause wlio created us was shown to describe the 
antecedent God like an adjective. 

It must now be learnt that other conjunctions, viz., m order 
thatf because^ inasmuch as, although, &c., when used with a 

1'^ Sing. i« Whatever they pleated, quilibet 

1^ Majeetas, agreeing with way. 
" Lioentia. * Pt, II. ch. i. & iu 

" Agere. 
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demonstrative or personal pronoun, may be translated into 
Latin by the relative. 

In all these instances the verb in the relative clause must 
be in the subjunctive mood. Thus, 

We worship God, because He created us, 
may be translated into Latin — 

Deum veneramur, qui nos creaverit, 
where qai stands for hecause he. 
So, 

Caesar sent messengers to inform the senate, 
may be translated — 

Cassar nuncios misit, qui senatum certiorem facorent, 
where qai stands for in order that they. 

Qui requires the subjunctive also, when it has the force of 
such as : e. g. 

Cicero's are not verses which (i. e. such as) will survive. 
Ciceronis carmina non sunt ea quae supersint. 
Qui may be used in this way to translate the Euglish 
infinitive in such sentenc^^s as — 

(i.) Titus is not a man to fear death, 
(ii.) Caius was too prudent to contend with me. 
These may be analyzed thus: 



SUBJECT. 



VESB. 



OBJECT. 



(i.) 

(ii.) 





Titus , is not 




a man 




who 


would fear 


death. 






Caius 


was 




too prudent 
with me. 


as 


who 


would contend 





(i.) Titus non est is qui mortem timeat. 

(ii.) Caius sagacior erat quam qui mecum contenderet. 



Examples on " Qui " with the Subjunctive. 

All men praised my good fortune, because I had a son 
endued with such a disposition. 

No friend will shield you, if arms have not protected you. 
I am not a man to deceive you. 
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You are not so ignorant as to think this true. 

Csesar desired for himself a high command, an army, and a 
new war, that his virtue in it might shine-forth. 

I cannot praise you for being idle. 

They say that I am feigning \ and pretend flight, when it 
was permitted me to remain in the kingdom. 

Not armies nor treasures are a protection for a kingdom, bnt 
friends such as you can neither constrain by arms nor gain by 
gold ; they are bom of duty and honour. 

Nature has given reason to man, that he may govern the 
impulses of his feelings by it *. 

He bore the appearance of grief in his countenance, as (one) 
who could more easily disguise joy than fear. 

I concede the first place to Alexander, said Scipio, bat I 
come before • Hannibal, because I conquered him. 

We have dreamed a dream, and there is none to interpret it. 

Have you nothing to say ? . 

He is an impudent man to contend with me. 

Thou alone art worthy to reign *. 

Let them leave to us toil and danger, for to us these things 
are sweeter than their banquets. 

There were some who thought that Albinus was at that 
time ignorant of the king's design. 

There is neither river nor mountain to separate our borders. 

I told you what to do. 

There is no speed which can contend with the speed of the 
mind. 

The Carthaginians sent ambassadors to seek help from the 
Greeks. 

The blaze of the sun is brighter than that of any fire, 
inasmuch as it illumines the whole world. 

Although Adherbal had sent messengers to Rome to inform 
the senate of the murder of his brother and his own mis- 

^ Fingere verba, ' Anteire, 

3 Instead of T%at by it, say, Bjf * Say, Who may reign, 

which. 
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fortunes, nevertheless, relying on the number of his soldiers, 
he prepared to contend in arms. 

Catiline was not a man to shrink-from danger. 

What is left to stir him, but your power ? 

Jugurtha gained-over Caius BsBbius the tribune of the 
people by a great bribe, that by his assistance he might be 
fortified against right and wrongs of all kinds '. 

He began to bring-up • mantlets, to throw-up a mound, and 
to hurry- foi*ward other things which might be of use^ for 
an assault. 

When there were first found men of the nobility to prefer 
true glory to unjust power, the state began to be disturbed, 
and civil dissension to arise. 

I have told you what I wish you to do. 

Xerxes promised a reward to any one who would show him 
a new pleasure. 



CHAPTER XX. 

THE PERFECT PASSIVE PARTiaPLE. 

« 

The perfect passive participle in English is often confused 
with the active aorist of the verb ; this difficulty will best be 
overcome by practice. 

It may be some help to observe that, if a participle be acci- 
dentally mistaken for a verb, no subject can be found for it: e.g. 

Overwhelmed by age and sorrow, he returned home. 
In this example overwhelmed is a participle. 

If it be mistaken for a verb, and we try to find its subject 
by, asking the question who overwhelmed ? we get no answer. 

The sentence will of course be analyzed thus — 

' Say, Against all wrongs. 7 Dat. compl. 

• Agere. 
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BCBJECT. TEBB. OBJECT. 



He, overwhelmed by % I ,1 I , 

-«-. ««^ -«-««„ !• returned home. 

age and sorrow, J | | | 

Senectnte oonfectos et dolore domnm rediit. 



Exarnples on the Perfect Passive Participle, 

He died revered by friend and foe. 

Twelve vultures seen before set of sun made Bomulus king. 

I have received many letters from you, all carefully written. 

Taught by calamity, we ought to retain that in our memory. 

Spain has often seen her foes overcome and laid-low by this 
man. 

All men regard * Pompey not as one sent from this city, but 
as fallen from heaven. 

The city founded by Romulus was called Rome. 

They did not tolerate the liberty of Roman citizens in- 
fringed *, will you overlook their life snatched-away ? 

They avenged the right of an embassy violated in word, 
•wi.ll you leave your ambassador slain with every cruelty • ? 

They found the consul sitting on a stone, choked^ with 
blood. 

The recollection* of pleasure past is the worst pain. 

The Roman soldiers, roused by the unwonted tumult, began 
some to catch-up their arms, others to hide themselves. 

The impetuosity of the victors was checked*, lest the enemy 
strengthened by fresh reinforcements should change the 
fortune of the battle. 

Surrounded on all sides by foes, he challenged death by his 
audacity. 

These rites, by whatever means introduced, are defended by 
their antiquity. 

The sand of this river mixed with nitre, is fused into glass. 

> Intueri. * Oppletus, 

» Imminuere. » Reprimere, 

* Supplicium. 
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The cavalry sent against them with some light-infantry* 
contended without-result ^ 

The charm of idleness increases day-by-day', and sloth, hated 
at first, is at length loved. 

A certain inhabitant of that city, noted for a disease of his 
eyes, embraced the knees of the emperor, with much groaning 
praying for a cure of his blindness. 

This he did by the admonition of the god Serapis, whom 
that nation, given to superstition, worship in preference to all 
other gods •. 

A lion having-seen ^* a she-goat walking on an abrupt rock, 
advised her rather to come-down into the green plain. 

Taught by others' experience that victory is of little (worth) 
if injustice follow, he determined to eradicate the causes of 
war. 

Men skilled in war observed that no other leader had more 
sagaciously selected advantageous localities", and that no 
fortress planted by Agricola was taken by the assault of the 
enemy, or abandoned by capitulation or flight. 

In the same sunmier, a cohort of the IJsipii, levied in 
Grermany, and sent-over into Britain, dared a great and 
memorable action. 

Having slain their centurion, they embarked ° in three ships 
and were carried-out to sea. 

Presently, carried hither and thither by the wind, and driven 
away by the Britons, they came to such-a-pitch ^' of want, that 
they eat (first) their most sickly, and-then ^* (such as were) 
drawn-by-lot. 

And thus carried-round Britain", having lost their ships 

« S^epediti, 7 Ambigue, >' To such a pitch, ^c, — eo ad 

^ In dies, extremum, ^c. 

• ^j. Before all other gods. >* Mox, 

10 XJse conspieari (deponent). 1* Ace. governed by the preposi- 

^^ Say, Opportunities of places. tion circutn contained in cireumvecti 

13 To embark in a ship — ascenders (carried round), 
ttavetn. 
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through ignorance of navigation, taken for ^* pirates, thej were 
intercepted first by the Suevi, and then bj the Frisii. 

In a few days he set out, ordered by the senate to depart 
from Italy. 

The Britons in-no-way discouraged " by the result of the 
former combat, and awaiting revenge or slavery, taught at 
length that a conmion peril is to-be-repelled by unity, had 
assembled the power ^* of all the states by embassies and 
treaties. 

Few in number, fearful in their ignorance, regarding every 
thing, the very sky, the sea, the forests (as) strange ", the gods 
have handed-them-over to us in-a-way ^ enclosed and fettered. 

He came to the palace by night, and being received with a 
brief salutation, and no conversation, he was mingled in the 
crowd of attendants. 

Snatched away in the midst of a healthy old age, he escaped 
coming '^ evils, while his dignity was unimpaired, his fame 
flourishing, and his relatives and friends in safety. 

16 Hahitipro, &c. '• Ignotut. 

1' Befraotus. *® Quodammodo. 

18 Vires. *^ Ikiturus. 



ENGLISH-LATIN VOCABULARY. 



ABBBEYIATIONS. 



abU ablative. 

acc^ accusative. 

adj.« adjective. 

adv., adverb. 

c. abL, c. ace, &c., with ablative^ 

with accusative, &c. 
c, common (gender), 
conj., conjunction, 
dat., dative, 
def., defective, 
f., feminine. 

The conjugation of a verb is denoted by a fiprure placed after it. The 
declension of a noun is left to be inferred from its genitive case. 



gen., genitive, 
indcln indeclinable, 
intrans., intransitive, 
m., masculine, 
n., neuter, 
pi., plural, 
prep., preposition, 
mng., singular, 
subst., substantive, 
trans., transitive. 



A. 

abandon, relinquo, liqui, lictum, 8; 

desero, rui, rtum, 8. 
abandoned, i. e. lost to shame, per- 

ditus, a, um. 
able, to be, possum, potui, posse. 
abode, sedes, is, f. 
abound, abundo, 1. 
about, circnm ; ne€irfy, fere; con- 

ceminff, de (c. abl.). 
above, super (c. ace. and abl.); from 

above, desuper. 
abroad, foris. 

absent, to be, absum, fui, esse, 
absolute, absolutuB^ a, um. 
abuse, vituperatio, onis, f. 
abyss, abyssus, i, m. 
accept, accipio, cepi, ceptum, 8. 
access, aditus, us, m. 
accomplish, perficio, feci, fectum,3. 
accomplished, i.e. cultured, poli- 

tos, a, um; doctns, a, um. 



accord, of his own, sponte (suft). 
accuse, accuso, 1. 
accused, the, reus, i, m. 
accustomed, to be, soleo, solitus, 2. 
acknowledge, agnosco^ novi, ni- 

tum, 8. 
aoauainted with, to be. See to 

know, 
acquire, to, acquire, sivi, situm, 8 

pare, 1. 
across, trans (c. ace.), 
act, an, fectum, i, n. 
act-wildly, to, furo, 8. 
active, celer, is, e. 
adapted, aptus, a, um. 
add, addo, didi, ditum, 8. 
admire, admiror, 1. 
admiration, admiratio, onis, f. 
admit, admitto, misi, missum, 8; 

recipio, cepi, ceptum, 8. 
admonisb, admoneo, ui, itum, 2. 
admonition, admonitio, onisi f. 
adorn, omo, 1. 
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adornxnent, caltns, us, m. 

adult, adiiltus a» um. 

advance, to, progredior, gresBus, 8 ; 

procedo, cessi, cessum, 3. 
advantaflfo, commodum, i, n. 
adversity, ret advertae. 
advise, nioneo, ai, itum, 2. 
afbibility, facilitas, atU, f. 
affair, res, ei, f. 
affection, caritas, atis, f.; JUial 

affection, pietas, atis, f. 
after, post (c. ace.) ; ex (c. abl.). 
afterwards, postea. 
aarain, rursus; iterum. 
against, contra (c. ace.) ; when mO' 

Hon is impUed, in (c. ace.), 
age, aetas, atis, f.; old age, senectus, 

litis, f . 
age, an, saecnlum, i, n. 
agree, consentio, sensi, sensnm, 4. 
agreement, consensus, us, m. 
aid, auxilium, i, n. 
aim-at, jaculor, 1. 
alarm, to, terreo, ui, itum, 2. 
alliance, societas, atis, f. 
alien, alienus, a, um. 
alive, vivus, a, um. 
all, omnis, e; on all sides, undique; 

in all, omnino. . 

allow, sino, sivi, atum, 9; w ts 

allowed, licet. 
ally, socius, i, m. 
alone, solus, a, um. 
already, jam. 
altfo, et; etiam. 
altar, ara, ae, f. 
always, semper, 
ambassador, legatus, i, m. 
amber, electrum, i, n. 
ambitious, ambitiosus, a, um. 
amonar, inter (c. ace); apud (c 

' ace.). 

ampldtbeatre, amphitheatrum, i, 

n 
ancestors, majores, um, m. 
ancestral, avitus, a, um; patriua» 

a, um. 
ancient, antiquus, a, um; prisons, 

a, um; vetus, ens. 
and, et ; atque ; que (enclitic). 
ansrry, to be, irasc n, irai.us, 8. 
angry, iratus, ^ um« 



animal, animal, alia, n. ; wild asi* 

mcU, fera, ae, f. 
announce, nuntio, 1 ; praenuntio. 
anoint, unguo, unxi, unctum, 8. 
another, alius, a, ud; the other, 

alter, era, erum; another man*s, 

alienus, a, um. 
answer, to, respondeo, di, nsum. 
answer, an, responsum, i, n. 
anticipate, praevenio, veni, ven- 

tum, 4. 
antiquity, antiquitas, atis, f. 
any, uUus, a, um; quis, qua, quid; 

anif you please, quilibet. 
anxiety, cause of, cura, ae, f. 
appear, videor, visus, 2 ; pareo, ui, 

itum, 2. 
appearance, spedes, ei, f. 
appease, placo, 1. 
appetite, eupiditas, atis, f. 
apple, pomum, i, n. 
appoint, constituo, ui, utum, 3; 

dico, dixi, etum, 3. 
approve, probo, 1. 
apt, aptus, a, um. 
ardour, ardor, oris, m. 
arise, orior, ortus, 4; surgo, for- 

rexi, surrectum, 8. 
armed, armatus, a, um. 
arms, anna, orum, n. 
army, ezereitus, us, m. 
around, circum (prep. e. ace and 

adv.). 
arrange, pare, 1 ; i. e. settle, com- 

pono, posui, pofiitum, 3. 
anival, adventus, us, m. 
arrive, advenio, veni, ventum, 4. 
arrogance, arrogantia, ae, f. 
arrogant, arrogans, tis; superbus, 

a, um. 
arrogate, anrogo, 1. 
arrow, sagitta, ae, f. 
art, ars, tis, f. 
as, ut. See Ft. II. ch.ii.; as U 

were, tanquam ; quasi, 
ask, rogo, 1. 
aspect, vultus, us, m.; aspectoti 

us, m. 
ass, asinus, i, m. 
assailant, oppugnans, tis, m. 
assassin, insidiator, oris, m. 
assault (a town), to, oppugno^ L 
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assault, an, oppngnatio, onis, f. 
assemble, convenio, veni, ventum, 4u 
assent, consensas, us, m. 
assist, adjuvo, 1. 
astuteness, astutia, ae, f. 
at, apud (c. ace.) ; ad (c. ace.), 
atrocity, atroeitas, atis, f. 
attach, (to oneself), concilio, 1. 
attack, to, aggredior, gres^ns, 8; 

to attack a town, oppngno, 1. 
attempt, to, conor, 1. 
attempt, an, eonatus, us, m. 
attend, circumsto, stiti, 1. 
attendant, circumstans, tis ; eomes, 

itis, c. 
attention, to pay, dare operam. 
attentively, intente. 
attract, traho, xi, etnm, 3. 
aixdacity, audacia, ae, f. 

angrment, augeo, xi, ctnm, 2. 

aixsrar, augur, uris, m. 

aixsrxLry, augurium, i, n.; omen, 
inis, n. 

aiztlior, auetor, oris, m. 

antliority, auctoritas, atis, f. 

antnxan, auetumnus, i, m. 

axudliary, auxiliarius, a, um. 

aiuciliaries, auxilia, orum, n. 

avail, Taleo, m, 2. 

avarice, avaritia, ae, f. 

avaricious, avarus, a, am; cupi- 
dus, a, um. 

aveng'e, ulciscor, ultus, 3. 

avidity, aviditas, atis, f. 

avoid, vito, 1 ; fiigio, fugi, itum, 8. 

a'wait, expeeto, 1; maneo, nsi, 

nsum, 2. 
a^ware of, to be, novi, def. 
a^««rfal,'terribilis, e; dirus, a, um. 
ctace, eecuris, is, f. 



B. 

"bad, malus, a, um; hadly-dispoaed, 

malus. 
lja.gga.ge, impedimenta, orum, n.; 

sarcinae, arum, f. 
l>ake, coquo, xi, etum, 3. 
l>and, manus, us, f. ; oohors, tie, f. 
iDaniBli, pello, pepuli, pulsum, 3. 
"banauet, epulae, arum, f. 



barbarian, barbarus, i, m. 
barbarous, ferus, a, um. 
barber, tensor, oris, m. 
bare, nudus, a, um. 
barren, sterilis, e. 
base, turpis, e (adj.). 
bathe, lavo, lavi, lotum, 1. 
battle, proelium, i, n. ; pugna, ae, f. ; 

line of battlef acies, ei, f . 
battlement, propugnaculum, i, n. 
bear, to, fero, tuli, latam, ferre; 

tolerate, tolero, 1. 
bearing, i. e. ffait, habitus, us, m. 
beast-of-biirden, jumentum, i, n. ; 

foild-beast, fera, ae, f. 
beat, i. e.flog, caedo, cecidi, cacsum, 

3. 
beaten, to be, vapulo, 1. 
beautiful, pulcher, chra, chrum. 
beauty, forma, ae, f.; decor, oris, m. 
because, quia; quod. 
become, fio,factu8, fieri ; hefity deceo, 

ui, 2 ; convenio, veni, ventum, 4. 
bed, lectus, i, m. 
befit. See become. 
before, (conj.) prius-quam; (prep.) 

ante (c. ace.), 
beg, ae a beggar, mendico, 1. See 

ask. 
beggar, mendicus, i, m. ; mendica, 

ae, f. 
begin, incipio, cepi, ceptum, 3; 

coepi, def. 
beginning, initium, i, n. 
behind, post (c. ace.), 
behold, aspicio, spexi, spectum,3 

video, vidi, visum, 2 ; lo ! ecce. 
behoves, it, decet. 
believe, credo, didi, ditum (c. dat.), 8. 
belongjng to another, alienus, a, 

um. 
below, infra (c. ace.), 
benefaction, benefactum, i, n. 
benefit, a, beneficium, i, n. 
benevolence, benevolentia, ae, f. 
beseech, oro, 1. 
besides, (prep.) praeter (c. ace.) 

(adv.) praeterea. 
besiege, obsideo, sedi, sessum, 2. 
best, optimus, a, um. 
betake, eonferro, tali, latum, ferre; 

recipio, cepi, ceptum, 3. 

L 
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betray, prodo, didi, ditnm, 8. 
betroth, spoDdeo, spospondi, spoil- 

sum, 2. 
better, melior, us. 
bet'ween, inter (c. ace.), 
bewail, ploro, 1. 
beware, caveo, i, caatam, 2. 
beyond, ultra (c. aoc.) ; praeter (c. 

ace.), 
bind, vincio, nzi, nctnm, 4 
bird, avis, is, f. 
birth, partus, us, m; noble birth, 

nobilitas, atis, f. 
bite, mordeo, momordi, morsum, 2. 
bitter, acerbus, a, um, 
black, niger, gra, grum; ater, tra, m. 
blast, flatus, us^ m. 
blaze, flamma, ae, f.; ardor, oris, m. 
blind, caecus, a, um. 
blindness, caecitas, atis, f. 
blood, bloodshed, sanguis, ims, 

m. ; cruor^ oris, m. 
blot-out, deleo, evi, etum, 2. 
blow, to, spiro, 1. 
blow, a, ictus, us, m. 
blue, caerulens, a, um. 
boar, aper, pri, m. 
boast, glorior, 1. 
boastful, gloriosus, a, um. 
body, corpus, oris, n. 
bold, audax, acis ; in a good ieme, 

fortis, e. 
bond, vinculum, i,n. ; compes, edis,f. 
bondage, servitus, utis, f. 
bone, OS, ossis, n. 
book, liber, bri, m. 
bookiseller, bibliopola, ae, m. 
booty, praeda, ae, f. 
border, finis, is, m. 
bom, to be, nascor, natus, 3. 
both, (adj.) ambo, ae, o; (conj.) et. 
bound, boundary, finis, is, m.; 

terminus, i, m. 
boy, puer, i, m. 
boyhood, pueritia, ae, f. 
brandish, quatio, quassi, ssum, 3. 
brave, fortis, e. 
bread-stuff, res frumentaria. 
bread, panis, is, m 
break, rumpo, 'srupi, ruptum, 3; 

frango, egi, actum, 3. 
break-down, xrrumpo. 



break-in, defranga 
break-out, erumpo. 
break-of-day, mane, indcL; lux 

prima, or lux. 
breast-plate, lorica, ae, f. 
bribe, munus, eris, n.; preiium, i, n. 
bribery, largitio, onis, f. 
bridfire, pons, tis, m. 
brief, brevis, e. 
bright, clarus, a, um; splendidos, 

a, um. 
briiug', fero, tuli, latum, ferre. 
bring* about, efficio, feci, fectum, 3. 
bronze, aes, aeris, n. 
brother, frater, tris, m. 
brow, frons, tis, f. 
browse, tondeo, totondi, tonsum, 2. 
buffoon, scurra, ae, m. 
build, aedifico, 1. 
bulk, magnitude, inis, f. 
bull, taurus, i, m. 
burden, onus, eris, n. 
burdensome, gravis, e; onerosns, 

a, um. 
bum, uro, ussi, ustum, 3 ; cremo, 1. 
bury, sepelio, ivi, sepultum, 4. 
business, negotium, i, n. ; res, ei, f. 
but, sed ; unless, nisi, 
buy, emo, emi, emptum, 3. 
by, a (c. abl.) ; per (c. ace). 



c. 

calamity, calamitas, atis, f. ; dani' 

num, i, n. 
call, voco, 1. 

call-for, i. e. demand, postulp, 1. 
call-out, ezclamo, 1. 
camp, castra, orum, n. 
can. See able, 
capacious, capax, acis. 
capital, caput, itis, n. 
capitol, capitolium, i, n. 
capitulation, deditio, onis, f. 
captive, captivus, i, m. 
carcass, cadaver, eris, n. 
care, cura, ae, f. 
care, to take care, euro, 1 ; also 

dare operam. 
careftilly, diligenter. 
careless, negligens, tis. 
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carelessness, socordia, ae, f.; ne- 

gligentiay ae, f. 
carry, porto, 1 ; veho, yexi, vectam, 

3. See bear, 
carry-oir, rapio, rapni, raptum, 8. 
cast, jacio, eci, actam, 3 ; mitto, m\8i, 

miflsum, 3. 
cast-dcwn, demitto. 
catch, capio, cepi, captam, 3 ; game^ 

capto, 1. 
cattle, pecuB, pecoris^ n. 
cause, causa, ae, f. 
cause, to, efficio, feci, fectum, 3. 
cautiously, caute. 
cavalry, eqnites, um, m. ; eqnitatos, 

us, m. 
cease, desino, sivi or sii, sitom, 3. 
celebrate, celebro, 1. 
centurion, ccntnrio, onis, m. 
ceremony, ritas, as, m. 
certain, certas, a, urn; a certain 

person, quidam* 
certainly, oerte. 

chain, vincalum, i, n. ; catena, oe. f. 
chalk, creta, ae, f. 
challensre, to, provoco, 1. 
chance, sors, tis, f. ; casas, us, m. 
chanere, to, muto, 1. 
changre, a, mutatio, onis, f. ; vices, 

nm, f. (pi.) 
chapel, sacelluRi, i, n. 
character, mores, um, m. 
charcoal, carbo, onis, m. 
charge, a, impetus, us, m. 
charge, to, i.e. make a charge, 

facere itnpeium, 
oharffe, to, i.e. command, prae- 

cipio, cepi, ceptum, 3 ; mando, 1 

(both c. dat. of the person), 
chariot, currus, us, in. 
charioteer, auriga, ae, m 
oharm, to, delecto, 1. 
cheap, vilis, e. 
cheapness, vilitas, atis, f. 
cheeky to, reprimo, pre8si,pressum, 3 ; 

impedio, ivi or ii, itum, 4; retineo, 

ui, tentum, 2. 
cherish, foveo, fovi, fotum, 2. 
chief, primus, a, um; a chief, 

princeps, ipis, m. 
chiefly, maxime ; imprimis. 
child, infans, ntis, c. 

L 



children, libcri, orum, m. 
choice, electio, onis, f. 
choked, oppletus, a, um. 
choose, lego^ legi, lectum, 3; 

eligo, 3. 
circuit, ambitus, us, m. 
circumstance, res, ei, f. 
citadel, arx, cis, f. 
citizen, civis, is, c. ; fellow-cUi»en, 

concivis. 
city, urbs, bis, f. ; i. e. iiate, civitas, 

atis, f. 
city-slaves, urhana servitia. 
civil, civilis, e. 

claim, to, posco, poposci, 3 ; arrogo,l. 
clamour-for, postulo, 1. 
clear, clarus, a, um; i.e. evident, 

perspicuus, a, um. 
clear, it is, constat, 1. « 

clemency, mansuetudo, inis, f. 
clinar-to, amplector, plexus, 3. 
close, to, claudo, si, sum, 3. 
cloud, nubes, is, f. 
cloudless, serenus, a, um. 
coast, ora, ae, f. ; litus, oris, n. 
coat, vestis, is, f. 
cohort, cohors, rtis, f. 
coin, nummus, i, m. 
colleague, coUega, ae, m. 
collect, coUigo, legi, lectum, 3 ; 

cogo, coegi, coactum, 3. 
collector, tax, publicanus, i, m. 
colony, colonia, ae, f. 
column, columna, ae, f.; of men, 

agmen, inis, n. 
combat, pngna, ae, f. See battle. 
come, venio, yeni, ventnm, 4 ; come- 

up, subvenio. 
comedy, comoedia, ae, f. 
comely, decens, ntis ; pulcber, cbrn, 

chrum. 
command, mandatum, i, n. ; i.e. 

power, imperium, i, n. 
command, to, impero, 1; mando, 1 

(both c. dat. of person); jubeo, 

juBsi, jussnm, 2. 
commander, imperator, oris, m. ; 

dux, ducis, m. 
commence, incipio, cepi, ceptum, 3. 
commiseration, commiseratio,oui8, 

f. 
commit, committo. mtsi, missum, 8. 
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coxnxnon, commaDis, e. 
coxnxnon-people, plebs, plebis, f. ; 

vulgus, i, n. and m. 
Goxzunonwealtli, respublica, rei- 

publicae, f. 
coxzunotion, motus, ub, m. ; tumnl- 

tus, us, m. 
coxxLpanlonship, societaB, atis, f. 
compare, comparo, 1 ; confero, tuli, 

collatum, ferre. 
oompariaon, comparatio, onis, f. 
compassion, misericordia, ae, f« 
compel, cogo, co^g^, coactum, 3. 
complain, queror, questus, 8. 
complaint, querela, ae, f. 
conceal, tego, texi, tectum, 8 ; abdo» 

didi, ditum, 8; occulto, 1. 
concede, concede, cessi, cessum, 8. 
conceive, concipio, cepi, ceptum, 3. 
concerning-, de (c. abl.). 
conciliate, concilio, 1. 
concourse, concuraus, us, m. 
condition, conditio, onis, f. (used 

in all senses), 
conference, congressus, us, m.; 

colloquium, i, n. 
confess, fateor, fessus, 2. 
confidence, fiducia, ae, f.; fides, 

ei, f. 
confine, contineo, ui, tentum, 2. 
confirm, confirmo, 1. 
confiscate, publico, 1. 
confiagration, conflagratio, onis, f. 
congratulate, gratulor, 1 (c. dat.). 
connexions, affines, ium, c. ; pro- 

pinqui, orum, c. 
conauer, vinco, yici, victum, 8; 

supero, 1. 
conquest, victoria, ae, f. 
conscious, conscius, a, um. 
consciousness, conscientia, ae, f. 
conscript fathers, i.e. senatori, 

patres comcripti, 
consecrate, consecro, 1. 
consecutive, continuus, a, um. 
consent, to, oonsentio, sonsi, sen- 

sum, 4. 
consent, consensus, us, m. 
consider, puto, 1 ; arbitror, 1. 
consist, consto, stiti, statum, 1. 
consolation, solatium, i, n. 
console, solor, 1; 



consolidate, firmo, 1 
conspiracy, conjuratio, onis, f.; 

conspiratio, onis, f . 
conspirator, conspirator, oris, m. 

conjurator, oris, m. 
constancy, constantia, ae, f. 
constrain, cogo, coegi, coactum, 3. 
consul, consul, ulis, m. 
consult, i. e. deliberate, delibero, 1. 
consult, i.e. cuJc advice, consulo, 

sului, sultum, 3 (c. ace.) ; to con- 
sult the good of, consulo (c. dat). 
consume, consume, sumpsi, sump- 

tum, 3. 
contempt, contemptus, us, m. 
contend, contendo, di, sum, 3; 

certo, 1. 
content, contentus, a, um. 
contented. 8ee content, 
contest, certamen, inis, n. 
contingency, casus, us,m.; eventus, 

us, m. 
continual, creber, bra, brum ; con- 
tinuus, a, um. 
continue, mnneo, mansi, mansum ; 

i. Q.go on, pergcperrexi, rectum, 3. 
oontj^tdict, contradioo, dixi, dic« 

tum, 3 (c. dat.). 
contrary, contrarius, a, um. 
contrary to, contra (c. ace.), 
convenient, commodus, a, um 

conveniens, ntis. 
conversation, colloquium, i, n.; 

conversatio, onis, f. 
convey, veho, vezi, vectum, 8. 
com, irumentum, i, n. 
corpse, cadaver, eris, n. 
correct, to, conigo, rexi, rectum, 

8 ; emendo, 1. 
corrupt, to, corrumpo, rupi, rup- 

tum, 3; vitio, 1. 
cost, pretium, i, n. ; i.e. expense, 

Bumptus, us, m. 
cover, to, tego, texi, tectum, 3. 
covet, cupio, ivi, itum, 8. 
covetous, cupidus, a, um; appe- 

tens, ntiB. 
council, concilium, i, n. 
counsel, consilium, i, n. 
count, to, numero, 1. 
countenance, vultuB, us, m.; o*, 

oris, n. 
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country, a, terra, ae, f.; the 

country t rus, ruris, n. ; otu^s own 

country, patria, ae, f. 
courage, virtii8,.uti8, f . ; animas, i, m. 
course^ cursas, as, m. 
court, to, ambio, ivi nr ii, itam, 4. 
court, a, aula, ae, f. 
coward, timidus, a, um; iguavus, 

a, am. 
cowardice, timiditas, atis, f.; ti- 
mer, oris, m. 
cowed, timidus, a, nm. 
craft, i. e. cunning, calliditas, atis, 

f. ; astutia, ae, f. 
crafty, callidas, a, um; subdolusy 

a, am. 
crash, fragor, oris, m. 
crazy, delirus, a, uqi. 
create, creo, 1. 
credible, credibilis, e. 
credit, fides, ei, f. 
crime, crimen, inis, n.; facinus, 

oris, n. 
cross, a, crux, crucis, f. 
cross, to, trajicio, jeci, jcctnm, 3 ; 

transeo, ivi or ii, itum, 4. 
croyird, turba, ae, f. ; mnltitudo, 

inis, f. 
crown, corona, ae, f. 
crown, to, corono, 1 ; cingo, cinxi, 

cin6tam, 3. 
cruel, crudelis, e; ferns, a, am. 
cruelty, crndelitas, atis, f . 
cry-out, esclamo, 1. 
cultivate, eolo, oolni, cnltnm, 8. 
cunning-. See craft, crafty, 
cup, pocalum, i, n. 
curded "*<^'i«'| lac coneretum. 
cure, a, remedinm, i, n. 
cure, to, medeor (no perf.), 2. 
custom, mos, moris, m. 
cut-oir, interclndo, dasi, clnsnm, 3. 
cut-to-pieces, caedo, oecidi, caesnm, 

3. 

D. 

dag-ger, pngio, onis, m. • 

daily, qnotidianiis, a, nm; (adr.) 

qnotidie 
damagre, damnnmy i, n« ; detri- 

mentnm, i, n. 



damage, to, nooeo, ni, itnm (c. 

dat.). 
damaging, molestus, a, um ; to he 

damagif^, tee to damage, 
danger, pericalum, i, n. 
dangerous, periculosus, a, um. 
dare, audeo, ausus sum, 2. 
dar i n g , i. e. courage, audacia, ae, f . 
dark, obscurus, a, um ; tenebrosus, 

a, um. 
darkness, caligo, inis, f. ; tenebrne, 

arum, f. 
dart, telum, i, n ; jaculum, i, n. 
daughter, filia, ae, f . 
dawn, lux, lucis, f.; mane, indcl. 
dawn, to, dilucesco, diluxi, 3. 
day, dies, ei, m. and f . ; lux, lucis, f. 
dead, mortuns, a, um; half -dead, 

seminex, necLs. 
deadly, fatalis, e. 
deaf, surdus, a, urn. 
dear, cams, a, um. 
deamess, caritas, atis, f. 
death, mors, mortis, f . 
debauch, stnpmm, i, n. 
debauched,i.e.^»vej» to debauchery, 

dissolntas, a, nm ; perditus, a, am. 
debauchery, libido, inis, f . 
debt, aee alienum; debitum, i, n. 
decay, marcesco, 8. 
deceive, decipio, cepi, ceptom, 8; 

fallo, fefelli, ialsnm, 3. 
decide, decemo, crevi, cretam, 8. 
decimate, decimo, 1. 
declare, declaro, 1 ; ostendo, tendi, 

tensum, 3. 
decree, pass a deoMe, deoerno, 

cren, cretnm, 3. 
decree, a, decretom, i, n. 
decrepit, decrepitns, a, am. 
deed, factum, i, n. 
deem, aestimo, 1. 
deem«^worthy, dignor, 1. 
defeat, a, clades, is, f. 
defeat, to, Tinco, Tid, Tictnm, 8. 
defence, pnesidinm, i, n. ; tuteUy 

ae, f. 
defand, defendo, dl, sum, 3. 
defile, to, poliuo, ni, atum, 3. 
delay, mora, ae, £ 
delay, to, moror, 1 ; caoctor, 1. 
deliberate, deiibero, 1 ; consnlto, L 
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deliglit, gandiam, i, n. 
deliflrlit, to, delecto, 1 ; javo, 1. 
deliver, libero, 1. 
dexnaxid, to, posco, poposci, 3 ; pos- 

tulo, 1. 
deny, nego^ 1. 

depart, excedo, cessi, cessum, 3. 
depaxture, discessus, us, m. 
deplore, ploro, 1. 
depraved, pravus, a, um. 
deprive, spolio, 1; deprived of, 

ex|»er8, tis. 
deputy, legatus, i, m. 
describe, describe, Bcripsi, scriptam, 

3. 
desert, to, desero, ui, rtnm, 3 ; lin- 

quo, liqui, lictum, 3. 
deserter, transf aga, ae, m. 
deserve, mereor, meritus, 2. 
desifim, consilium, i, n. 
desire, desiderium, i, n. ; cupido, 

inis, f . 
desire, to, cupio, ivi, itum, 3. 
desirous, cupidus, a, um. 
desolate, solus, a, um ; desertus, a, 

um. 
despair, to, despero, 1. 
despair, desperatio, onis, f. 
despatch, to, i. e. aend, mitto, misi, 

missum, 3. 
despise, contemuQ, tempsi, temp- 
turn, 3. 
destiny, fatum, i, n.; sors, tis, f. 
destitute, expers, tis; vacuus, a, 

um. 
destroy, perdo, didi, ditum, 3. 
destructive, exitiosus, a, um. 
determine, statuo, ui, utum, 3. 
devastate, vasto, 1. 
develope (intr.), crescb, crevi, ere- 

tum, 3. 
deviate, digredior, gressus, 3. 
devote, devoveo, vovi, votum, 2. 
dictator, dictator, oris, m. 
die, morior, mortuus, 3. 
difference, discrimen, inis, n. 
difficult, difficilis, e; arduus, a, um; 

asper, era, um ; with difficulty, viz. 
digr, fodio, fodi, fossum, 3. 
dignity, dignitas, atis, f . 
dine, prandeo^ di, sum, 2; coeno, 1. 
dire, dirus, a, um. 



direction, i. e. guidance, adminis- 

tratio, onis, f. 
disagreement, discordia, ae, f. 
disaster, damnum, i, n. ; dades, is, 

f . ; calamitas, atis, f. 
discern, cemo, crevi, cretum, 3. 
discipline, disciplina, ae, f . 
discord, discordia, ae, f . 
discouragred, defractus, a, um. 
discover, invenio, veni, ventum, 4 ; 

reperio, reperi, repertum, 4. 
discuss, agito, 1 ; tracto, 1. 
disease, morbus, i, m. 
disembark, egredior, gressus, 3. 
disentanerle, explico, 1. 
disgrace, dedecus, oris, n.; flagi- 

tium, i, n. 
disgrracefol, turpis, e ; probosus, a, 

um. 
disfiTuise, to, dissimulo, 1. 
disgust, taedium, i, n. 
dishonour, infamia, ae, f . See dis- 
grace, 
dismiss, dimitto, misi, missum, 3 ; 

mitto. /•• 
display, to, explico, 1 ; ostendo, di, 

sum, 3. 
displease, dispiceo, ui, itum, 2 (c. 

dat.). 
dispose, dispono, posui, positnm, 3. 
disposed, badly, malus, a,' um; 

well-disposed, bonus, a, um. 
disposition, ingenium, i, n.; in- 
doles, is, f. 
disputis, to, dispute, 1. 
dispute, a, contentio, onis, f. 
dissemble, dissimulo, 1. 
dissembler, dissimulator, oris, m. 
dissension, dissensio, onis, f. 
distance, distantia, ae, f. ; space 

between, intervallum, i, n. 
distant, to be, absum, fui, esse; 

disto (no perf. or sup.), 1. 
distempered, aeger, gra, gmm. 
distinaruish, decerno, crevi, cretum, 

3. 
distinguished, i. e. illustrious, in- 

signis, e ; clarus, a, um. 
distribute, distribuo, ui, utum, 3. 
' disturb, turbo, 1. 
disturbance, perturbatio, oni% f. ; 

motus, us, m. 
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ditch, foste, se, f. 
diverse, diversii^ a^ nm. 
divide, divide, viai, visam, 3. 
divine, divns, a, urn, diyinoa, a, am. 
division, a, pais, tis, f. 
do, fiuno^ feci, factnm, 3. 
docTunent, docamentum, i, n. 
dosT) canis, is, c. 
donation, doDam, i, n. ; donatio, 

onis, f. 
door, janna, ae, f. ; fores, am (ased 

only in pi.), 
doubt, to, dubito, 1. 
doubtf&l, incertus, a, am ; dabioa, 

a« um ; in doubts in ineerio. 
do'wncast, demiasas, a, am : de- 

jectns, a, am. 
down from, de (c. abl.). 
dracluna, drachma, sb, f. 
drafir, traho, traxi, tractam, 8. 
draw (a sword), stiingo, nzi, 

ictum. See drag. 
draw-away, abstraho, traxi, trac* 

tarn, 3. 
draw-up (anarmy),instrao,8traxi, 

strnctum, 3. 
draw-by-lot, sortior, itos, 4. 
dream, a, somniam, i, n. 
dream, to, somnio, 1. 
dress, vestis, is, f. 
drink, bibo, bibi, 3 ; poto, 1. 
drive, to, ago, egi, actum, 3 ; pello, 

pepali, pulsam, 3. 
drop, a, gotta, ae, f . 
drown, mergo, si, sum, 3. 
drunk, temulentus, a, um ; ebrias, 

a, am. 
dry, siccus, a, am ; aridus, a, am. 
dry, i. e. to become dry, aresco, 3. 
dull, to be, torpeo, ui, 2. 
duly, rite, 
duty, a, officiam, i, n. ; to parenU, 

pietas, atis, f. 
dye, fueus, i, m. 
dye, to, tin'go, nxi, netam, 3 ; im- 

bao, ui, atum, 3. 



E. 

eager, ardens, ntis; cupidas, a, 
um. 



eagle, aqoila, ae, f. 

earth, the, terra, ae, f. j tellas, oris, 

f. 
earthenware (a4i-)« fiwilis, e. 
easily, fadle. 
east, the, oriens, ntis, m. 
easy, facilis, e. 
eat, edo, edi, esum, 3; vescor, 8 

(c. abl.). 
educate, edaco, 1; erudio, ivi or 

ii, itum, 4. 
effect, to, efficio, feci, fectom, 3. 
effeminate, mollis, e. 
efilgy, effigies, ei, f. 
effort, impetus, us, m. 
eight, octo, indcl. 
eighty, octoginta, indcl. 
either, ater,tra, tram;' (conj.) aat; 

Tel. 
elated, elatas, a, am. 
elect, eligo, legi, lectum, 3 ; creo, 1. 
election, electio, onis, f. 
elegance, gratia, ae, f.; elegantia, 

ae, f. 
elephant, elephantus, i; m. 
eloquence, facundia, ae, f. 
eloquent,facandas, a, am; eloqaena, 

ntis. 
else, alius, a, ud. 
elsewhere, alibi, 
embark, to, aseendere navem. 
embassy, legatio, onis, f. 
embrace, to, amplector, plexus, 3. 
embrace, amplexus, us, m. 
eminent, clams, a, um ; egregius, a, 

um. 
eminent, to be, supersum, fui, esse, 
emperor, imperator, oris, m. 
empire, imperium, i, n. 
empty, vacuus, a, um ; inanis, e. 
emulation, aemulatio, onis, f. 
emulous, aemulus, a, um. 
enact, decemo, crevi, cretum, 3. 
encircle, cingo, cinxi, cinctum, 3. 
encourage, hortor, 1. 
encouragement, hortamen, inis, n. 
end, finis, is, m. 
endeavour, to, conor, 1; nitoV, 

nixus or nisus, 3. 
endued, praeditus, a, um. 
endurance, patientia, ae, f. 
endure, patior, passus, 3. 
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enemy, hoBtis, is, m.; a private 

enemy, inimicus, a, am. 
enereretio, impiger, gra, gruni. 
enervate, mollio, ivi or ii, itum, 4. 
enera^e (in combat), confligo, flixi, 

flictum, 3; pagno, 1. 
en^rrossed, intentus, a, um. 
enjoy, fruor, fractus, 8 (c. abl.). 
enjoyment, voluptas, atin, f. 
enormous, iDgens, tis. 
enouerli, satis, indcL 
enquire, quaere, qusBsivi, situm, 3 ; 

rogo, 1. 
eurafired, iratus, a, nm. 
enter, intro, 1; ineo, ivi or li, itum, 4, 
enter-on, ineo. 
entirely, omnino. 
entrails, viscera, am, n. 
entrenoliment, vallam, i, n.; agger, 

eris, m. 
entrust, credo, didi, ditam, 3; 

committo, misi, missam, 3. 
entry, introitus, us, m. ; aditas, us, 

m. 
envious, invidas, a, am. ^ 
envoy, legatus, i, m. 
envy, invidia, ae, f. 
equal, aeqaas, a, um ; par, is ; make 

equal, aequo, 1. 
equipment, apparatus, us, m. 
eradicate, extirpo, 1. 
erect, erigo, rezi, rectum, 3 ; eziruo, 

xi, ctum, 3. 
err, erro, 1. 
escape, to, effagio, fagi, fugitum, 3; 

means of escape, refuginm, i, n. 
especially, praecipue ; imprimis, 
establish, constituo, ui, utum, 3. 
estate, ager, gri, m. 
estimate, aestimo, 1. 
even, etiam ; vel ; not even, ne . . • 

quidem. 
event, eventus, us, m. ; ezitus, us, m. 
ever, unquam ; always, semper, 
everlastinfir, aetemus, a, um. 
every, omnia, e ; quisque, quaeque, 

quodque. 
every vrhere, passim, 
evil, malus, a, um ; (subst.) malum, 

i, n. 
examine, investigo, 1. 
example, exemplum, i, i). 



exasperate, exaspero, 1. 
excel, antecello, 3 (o. dat.). 
excellent, egregius, a, um; prae- 

clarus, a, um. 
except, praeter (c. ace.), 
excite, excito, 1; moveo, movl, 

motum, 2. 
excitement, motus, us, m. 
excuse, excuso, 1. 
exercise, exerceo, ui, itum, 2. 
exhort, cohortor, 1. 
exile, exilium, i, n. 
exile, an, exul, ulis, m. 
exist, existo, stiti, stitum, 3. 
expect, spero, 1 ; expecto, 1. 
expectation, expectatio, onis, f.; 

spes, spei, f. 
exi>ediency, utilitas, atis, f. 
expedient, utilis, e. 
expense, sumptus, us, m. 
experience, experientia, ae, f. j osos, 

us, m. 
experience, to, experior, elpertus, 

4. 
explain, explico, 1, 
exploit, factum, i, u.; facinus, ori8,n. 
export, exporto, 1. 
expression (of face), vultus, us, m. 
extent, spatium, i, n. 
extingnish, extinguo, nxi, nctum, 

3. 
extol, laudo, 1. 

extravasrance, sumptus, us, m* 
extreme, extremus, a, um. 
extremely, valde. "^ 
extremity, extremum, i, n. 
eye, oculus, i, m. 



P. 

fable, fieibula, ae, f . 
fabulous, fabulosus, a, urn. 
face, 08, oris, n. ; vultas, us, m. 
facility, facilitas, atis, f. 
faction, factio, onis, f. ; partes, 

ium, f . 
factious, factiosuB, a, um. 
fade, marcesco, 3. 
fail, deficio, feci, fectnm, 3. 
fitir, pulcher, chra, chrum. See justt 
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fiEkitli, iides, ei, f . 

fiEuthful, fidus, a, urn. 

Ikll, cado, cecidi, casum, 8; labor, 

lapses, 3. 
false, falsus, a, um. 
flEkxne, fuma, ae, f . 
fiEunily, domus, us, f. ; household, 

familia, ae, f. 
fiaiiiine, fames, is, f . 
famous, clarus, a, um ; insignis, e ; 

oeleber, bra, bram. 
£a.r, procul (adv.). 
fiirzii, praedium, i, n. 
fashion, mos, moris, m. ; consue- 
tude, inis, f . 
f^te, fatum, i, n. 
father, pater, tris, m. 
fatherland, patria, ae, f • 
fatigrue, lassitude, inis, f. ; labor 

oris, m. 
fiault, culpa, ae, f . 
favour, to, faveo, favi, fkutum, 2 (c. 

dat.). 
favour, gratia, ae, f. 
fear, timer, oris, m.; metus, us, 

m.; formido, inis, f. 
fear, to, timee, ui, 2 ; metue, ni, 8. 
feast, epulae, arum, f. 
f)Batures, era. erum, n. See coun- 
tenance. 
fiBeble, infirtnus, a, um. 
feed, pascor, pastus, 3; vescor, 8 

(c. abl.). 
feel, sentie, sensi, sensum, 4. 
feelings, animi, erum, m. 
feign, fingo, finxi, fictum, 8. * 

fellow-citizen, concivis, is, c. 
ferocious, ferus, a, um; immanis, e. 
ferocity, feritas, atis, f.j saevitia, 

ae, f. 
fertile, f ertilis, e ; f erax, acis. 
fetch, i.e. aummon, arcesso, ivi, 

itum, 3. See bring. 
fetter, vinculum, i, n. ; cempes, 

edis, m. 
fetter, to, vincie, vinzi, vinctum, 4. 
fe'w, paucus, a, um. 
fickle, varius, a, um; incertus, a^ 

um. 
fiction, reefictae, 
field, ager, gri, m. ; campus, i, m ; 
of the field (adj.) agrestis, e. 



fierce, ferox, ocis ; saAvus, a, am. 

fifty, quinquaginta, indcl. 

figrht, pugna, ae, f. 

fight, to, pugno, 1. 

figure, iigura, ae, f. ; forma, ae, f, 

filial aifection, pietas, atis, f . 

fill, repleo, plevi, pletum, 3. 

finally, denique. 

finance, vectigalia, um, n. pi. 

find, invenio, veni, ventum, 4. 

finish, conficie, feci, fectum; per- 

ago, egi, actum, 3. 
fire, ignis, is, m. 
fire, to, i. e. set fire to, accendo 

cendi, censum, 3. 
firm, firmus, a, um ; censtans, tis. 
first, primus, a, um; (adv.) primuni. 
fish, a, piscis, is, m. 
fit, aptus, a, um. 
five, quinque, indcl. 
fix, fige, zi, xum. 
fiame, flamma, ae, f. 
fiatter, aduler, 1. 
fiee, fugie, fugi, fugitum, 3. 
fieet, a, classis, is, f. 
fiesh, care, camis, f. 
fiight, fuga, ae, f. ; of a bird, vela- 

tus, us, m. 
fiog, caede, cecidi, caesum, 3. 
fiourish, floree, ui, 2. 
fio-w, flue, xi, ctum, 3. 
fiower, fles, fleris, m. 
fluctuating, varius, a, um. 
fluency, copia, ae, f. 
fly. See flee, 
fiy (of a bird), vole, 1. 
foe, hestis, is, m. 
follow, sequer, secutus, 3. 
follower, comes, itis, c. 
following, i. e. retintte, comitatus, 

us, m. 
food, cibus, i, m. 
fool, foolish, stultus, a, um. 
foot, pes, pedis, m. 
for, (cenj.) nam; enim; (prep.) pro 

(c. abl.). 
forbid, veto, ui, vetitum, 1; pro- 

hibee, ui, itum, 2. 
force, vis, ace. vim, abl. vi. 
force, to. See compel. 
forced marches, magna itinera* 
forces, copiae,. arum, f • 
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foreign, externns, a, nm. 

foresee, provideo, vidi, viram, 2. 

foreseeinfir, providus, a, um. 

forest, sylva, ae, f. 

foreret, obUviscor, oblitus, 3 (c. gen.). 

forgretfol, immcmor, orU. 

forg-etfiilness, oblivio, onis, f. 

form, forma, ae, f. 

former, prior, us ; superior, lu. 

formerly, oliin. 

fbrmidable, formidoloans, a, um ; 

timendu8, a, um. 
fort, castrum, i, n. 
fortify, munio, ivi or ii, itum, 4b' 
fortitude, fortitudo, dinis, f. 
fortunate, felix, icia. 
fortune, fortuna, ae, f.; goodfor* 

tune, felicitas, atis, f . 
forty, quadraginta, indd. 
forum, forum, i, n. 
found, to, condo, didi, ditum, 3. 
founder, conditor, oris, m. 
four, quataor, indcl. 
frame, i. e. body, corpus, oris, n. 
fraud, fraus, f raudis, f. 
fray. See battle. 
free, liber, bera, berum ; expers, tis. 
free, to, libero, 1. 
fireedman, libertus, i, m. 
freedom, libertas, atis, f. 
frequent, creber, bra, brum ; assi- 

duus, a, um. 
frequented, creber, bra, brum, 
frequently, crebro; saepe. 
fresh, recens, tis ; nevus, a, um. 
fMend, friendly, amicus, a, um. 
friendsliip, amidtia, ae, f. 
friffhten, terreo, ui, itum, 2. 
from, a; e or ex; de (all c. abl.). 
frost, gclu, indcl. 
fmgul, parens, a, um. 
fruit, fructus, us, m. ; fruges, um, f . 
fimitfUl, fertilis, e ; ferax, ads. 
fufiritive, fugitivus, a, um. 
ftilfil, perficio, feci, fectnm, 3. 
fall, plenus, a, am. 
fanexul, a, funus, eris, n. } funeral 

rites, inferiae, arum, f. 
funeral (adj.), funebris, e. 
forro-w, sulcus, i, m. 
frise, excoquo, coxi, coctnm, 3. 
fature, futurus, a, um. 



G. 

srain, quaestus, us, m. ; lucrum, i, n. 
grain, to, acquiro, quisivi, quisituin; 

paro, 1. 
gain-strengtli, firmor, 1. 
ffain-posseasion-of, potior, itus, 4 

(c. abl.) ', occupo, 1. 
ffait, incessus, us, m. 
srame, i. e. sport, ludus, i, m. 
firame, ferina (caro), ae. 
garland, corona, ae, f.; sertum, i, 

n. 
flrarment, vestis, is, f. 
garrison, praesidium, i, n. 
grate, porta, ae, f. 
gather, coUigo, legi, lectum, 3. 
ffaze-on, intueor, tuitus, 2 ; specto, 

1 ; inspicio, spexi, spectum, 3. 
grem, gemma, ae, f . 
greneral, a, imperator, oris, m.,* 

dux, duds, m. 
grenez>ally, fere, 
genius, ingeninm, i, n. 
gentleness, comitas, atis, f.; leni* 

tas, atis, f. 
gret. See gain. 

grift, donum, i, n. ; munus, eris, o. 
grirl, puella, ae, f. 
give, do, dedi, datum, 1; dono, 1; 

tribuo, ui, utum, 3. 
grive-back, reddo, didi, ditum, S. 
grive-up, dedo. 
^lad, laetus, a, um. 
firlass, vitrum, i, n. 
* grlitter, mico, ui, 1. 
firlobe, globus, i, m. 
grloomy, obscurus, a, um. 
g-lory, gloria, ae, f . ; f ama, ae, f. 
firlow, ardor, oris, m. 
grlow, to, ardeo, arsi, arsum, 2. 
grlut, satio, 1. 
^luttoiiy, ganea, ae, f . 
gro, eo, ivi or ii, itum, 4. 
gro-by, praetereo, ivi or ii, itum, 4. 
gro-forth, exeo. 

gro-on, procedo, cessi, cessum, 8. 
groat, caper, pri, m. ; she-goat, ca- 

pella, ae, f . 
eod, deus, i, m. 
grold, aurum, i, n. 
firolden, aureus, a, urn. 
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grood, bonus, a, tim. 

good-nature, facilitas, atis, f. 

eroodwill, benevolentia, ae, f.; bonl- 
tas, atis, f . 

govern, rego, rexi, rectum, 8; im- 
pero, 1 (c. dat.). 

government, imperium, i, n. 

graxse, gratia, ae, f.; clegantia, ae, 
f . ; decor, oris, m. 

grace, to, decoro, 1. 

graciousness, facilitas, atis, f . 

grade, gradus, us, m. 

grandeur, splendor, oris, m. ; mag- 
nitude, inis, f . 

grand&tlier, avus, i, m. 

grandson, nepos, otis, m. 

grant. See give. 

grass, herba, fte, f.; g^ramen, inis, 
n. 

grateful, grains, a, nm. 

gratitude, gratia, ae, f . 

gray, canus, a, um. 

great, magnus, a, um ; grandis, e. 

greatness, magnitude, inis, f. 

greedy, avidus, a, um. 

green, viridis, e. 

green, to grow, viresoo, 8. 

grief, dolor^ Oris, m. ; luctus, us, 
m. 

grieve, doleo, ui, itum, 2. 

grievance. See g^ef . 

groan, to, gemo, ui, itum, 3. 

groan, a, gemitus, us, m. 

groaning. See groan. 

ground, bnmus, i, f.; on the ground, 
bumi. 

grove. Incus, i, m. 

grow, cresco, crevi, cretum, 3. 

guard, custos, odis,^ m. See garri- 
son. 

guard, to, custodio, ivi or 11, itum, 
4; tueor, uitus, 2. 

guide, a, dux, duels,- m. 

guide, to, duoo, duxi, ductum, 8. 

guilt, culpa, ae, f . ; scelus, eris, n. 



H. 

liabit, mos, moris, m. 
hair, crinis, is, m. ; of an animal, 
pilus, i, m. 



half, dimidium, i, n. 

hallowed, sanctus, a, um; saoer, 

era, crum. 
halt, oonsisto, stiti, stitum, 3. 
hand, manus, us, f . ; right-hand, 

dextra ; left-hand, sinistra. 
hand-down, trado, didi, ditum, 8. 
handsome, pulcber, cbra, cbrum. 
handy, opportunus, a, um. 
hang, pcndeo, pependi, pensum, 2 

(tr.) ; pendo, pependi, pensum 

(intr.). 
happen, accido, idi, 8; contingo, 

tigi, 3. 
happy, beatus, a, um ; f elix, icis. 
harass, vexo, 1. 
hard, durus, a, um; 
hardihood, fortitude, inis, f . 
ha^rm, detrimentum, i, n. 
harmftil, noxius, a, um j nocens, 

tis. 
harmless, innoxius, a, um; inno- 

cens, tis. 
harp, cithara, ae, f . 
harvest, messis, is, f. 
haste, festinatio, onls, f . 
hasten, f estino, 1 ; propero, 1. 
hastily, temere. 
hate, odium, i, n. 
hate, to, odi, def . 
hateful, odiosus, a, um, 
have, babeo, ui, itum, 2. 
haughty, ferox, ocis; superbus, a, 

um.^ 
haunt, to, freqi^ento, 1. 
he, ille, a, ud; is, ea, id; bic, baec, 

boc. 
head, caput, itis, n. 
headlong, praeceps, cipis. 
health, salus, utis, f . 
healthy, sanus, a, um; healthful, 

saluber, bris, bre. 
heap, acervus, i, m. 
hear, audio, ivi or ii, itum, 4. 
heart, cor, cordis, n. 
hearth, focus, 1, m. 
heat, calor, oris, m. ; aestus, jcis, m. 
heaven, caelum, i, n. 
heavy, gravis, e« 
heel, calx, cis, f . 
heifer, juvencus, i, m. 
heir, heres, edis, c. 
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lielp, auxilinm, i, n. 

help, to, juvo, juvi, jutnm, 1 ; sub- 

venio, veni, ventum, 4 (c. dat.). 
henoe, hinc. 

'herb, berba^e, berba, ae, f. 
bere, bic. 

hesitate, dubito, 1 ; cnnctor, 1. 
hesitation, haesitatio, onis, f. 
hide, condo, didi, ditum, 3 ; occulo, 

cului, cultum, 3. 
hidinflT-place, latebra, ae^ f . 
higrh, altuB, a, urn. 
hill, collis, is, m. ; clivus, i, m. 
hilly, acclivis, e. 
himself, se (acc.)« 
hinder, probibeo, ui, itum, 2; im- 

pedio, ivi or ii, itam, 4. 
historian, bistoricas, i, m. 
hither, buc; hither and thither ^ 

buc . . . illuc. 
hitherto, bactenns. 
hoard. See beap. 
hold, tcneo, ui, 2 ; babeo, ui, itam, 

2 (in every sense), 
holidays, feriae, arum, f. 
hollo-w, cavus, a, um. 
hoUd'W-out, to, cavo, 1. 
holy, sacer, cra^ crum; sanctus, a, 

um. 
home, domus, i or us, f . ; at home, 

domi. 
honest, probus, a, um; Justus, a, 

um. 
honesty, probitas, atis, f . 
honey, mel, mcUis, n. 
honour, bonor, oris, m.; laus, dis^ 

f . J word of honour, fides, ei, f . 
hope, spes, ei, f . 
hope, to, spero, 1. 
horde, turba, ae, f. 
horn, comu, us, n. 
horrid, borridus, a, um. 
horse, equus, i, m. 
hospitality, bospitalitas, atis, f. ; 

bospitium, i, n. 
hostile, inf ensus, a, um ; inimicus, 

a, um. 
hour, bora, ae, f . 
house, domus, us, f . ; tenate-houae, 

curia, ae, f . 
household, familia, ae, f . 
household-stuff, snpollexylectiliBjf. 



hover, circnmTolito, 1. 

how, quam; quomodo; how great, 

quantus, a, um; how many, quot ; 

^010 often, quoties; how lof^, 

quamcUu. 
ho-wever, tamen. 
huckster, lixa, ae, m. 
hufire, ingens, tis ; vastus, a, um. 
human, bumanus, a, um; human- 
being, bomo, inis, c. 
humanity, 1. e. clemency, mansue- 

tudo, inis, f . 
humble, bumilis, e. 
humidity, bumiditas, atis, f. 
hun^r, fames, is, f . 
hunt, venor, 1. 
hunting-, huntinfir - expedition, 

venatio, onis, f . 
hurdle, crates, is, f . 
hurl, jacio, jeci, jactum, 3. 
hurry, to, i.e. hasten, festino, 1; 

proper©, 1; carry-off, rapio, rapui, 

raptum, 3. 
hurry. See baste, 
hurtful, noxius, a, um. 
husband, vir, viti, m. ; maritus, i,m. 
husbandman, agricola, ae, m. 
husbandry, agricultura, ae, f . 



I. 

I, ego, mei ; If or my part, equidem. 
idle, ignavus, a, um ; segnis, e ; 

useless, vanus, a, um. 
idler, ig^vus, a, um. 
idleness, ignavia, ae, f. ; segnities, 

ei, f. 
if, si. 
igmorant, ignarus, a, um ; nescius, 

a, um ; indoctus, a, um. 
ignorant, to be, ignoro, 1 ; nescio, 

ii, 4. 
ill, malus, a, um; (subst.) malum, 

i, n. 
ill-timed, mopportunus, a, um. 
•illumine, illustro, 1. 
illustrious, clarus, a, um ; insignis, 

e ; egregius, a, um. 
image, imago, inis, f. 
imagrine, cogito, 1. 
imitate, imitor, 1. 
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immediately, stntim ; extemplo. 
imxnortal, immortalis, e. 
immortality, immortalitas, atis, f. 
im.patient, impatiens^ tis. 
impede, impedio, ivi or ii^ itam, 4. 
im.pel, impello, pulsi, pulsum, 3; 

instigo, 1. 
imperial, imperatorius^ a, urn. 
impious, impius, a, am ; improbus, 

a, um. 
implant, insero, sevi, si turn, 3. 
implore, oro, 1. 
important, mag^us, a, um. 
importune, fatigo, 1. 
impose, impono, posui, positam, 8. 
impudent, impudeDs, tie. 
impulse, motus, us, m. 
impunity, with, impaue. 
impute, imputo, 1. 
in, in (c. abl.). 
inability, imperitia, ae, f. 
inaction, inertia, ae, f. See idleness. 
inoensed, iratos, a, um. 
incentive, irritamentum^ i, n. 
inch., digitum, i, n. 
Incidence, occasio, onis, f. 
Incite, stimulo, 1; moveo, movi, 

motum, 2. 
increase, to, (trans.) augeo, auxi, 

anctnm, 2 ; (intrans.) cresco, cre- 

vi, cretum, 8. 
incredible, incredibilis, e. 
Incur (expense), contraho, traxi, 

tractum, 8. 
indeed, qaidem (enclitic). 
Individual, a private, privatus, i. 
indolence, socordia, ae, f. See idle- 

ness. 
indolent. See idle. 
Industry, industria, ae, f. ; studium, 

i, n. ; labor, oris, m. 
infiunous, turpis, e ; ignominiosns, 

a, um. 
infantry, peditatus, us, m. 
infiatuation, amentia, ae, f. 
infirm, infirmus, a, um. 
infirmity, infirmitas, atis, f. 
infiame, inoendo, di, nsum, 8. 
influence, to, moveo, movi, motum, 

2. 
inform, to, certioremfaeere, 
informer, delator, oris, m. 



inarlorious, inglorius, a, um. 
inhabit, habito, 1; incolo, colui, 

cnltum, 3. 
inhabitant, incola, ae, c. 
injure, noceo, nocui, itum, 2 (c. dat.). 
injured, laesus, a, um. 
injustice, injuria, ae, f. 
inlaid, laqueatus, a, um. 
innocence, innooentia, ae, f. 
inquire, quaero, sivi, situm, 8; rogo, 

1. 
inquiry, quaestio, onis, f. 
insatiable, inexplebilis, e. 
inscribe, inscribo, psi* ptum, 8. 
insolence, insolentia, ae, f. 
insolent, insolens, tis. 
inspect, inspicio, spexi, spectum, 3* 
inspire, inspire, 1 ; stimulo, 1. 
instead of, pro (c. abl.). 
instinct, natura, ae, f. 
instruct, doceo, ui, doctum, 2; 

erudio, ivi or ii, itum, 4. 
instrument, instrumentum, i, n. 
insult. See abuse, 
integrity, integritas, atis, f. 
intend, statuo, ui, utum, 8. 
intent, intentus, a, um. 
intention, consilium, i, n. 
intercept, intercludo, clusi, clusum, 

8. 
intercourse, conversatio, onis, f. 

sermo, onis, m. 
interlaced, innexus^ a, um. 
interpret, interpreter, 1. 
into, in (c. ace.)* 
introduce, induce, xi, ctum, 3. 
invade, invado, vasi, vasnm, 3. 
invincible, invictus, a, um. 
invoke, invoco, 1. 
iron, ferrum, i, n. 
irritate, irrito, 1. 
island, insula, ae, f. 
it. See he. 
ivory, ebur, oris, n. 
ivy, hedera, ae, f. 



J. 

javelin, jaculum, i, n. 

jest, jocus, i, m. 

join, jungo, nxij nctum, 8. 
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Journey, iter, itineris, n. 

Joy, gandinm, i, n. 

Judfire, judex, icis, m. 

Judgre, to, arbitror, 1. 

Judgment, judicinm, i, n. 

Just, Justus, a, um ; aequus, a, urn. 

Justice, justitia, ae, f. 



E. 

keep, teneo, ui, 2 ; servo, 1 ; leeep* 

in, contineo. 
kill, interficio, feci, fectnm, 3. See 

slay, 
kind, i. e. sort, genus, eris, n. 
kindle, accendo, di, nsum, 8. 
kindly, benevolus, a, urn. 
kindliness, kindness, bonitas, 

atis, f . ; cflritas, atis, f. ; a kind- 

nesSf beneficium, i, n. ; gratia, ae, f. 
kindred, cognati, orum ; propinqui, 

orum. 
king, rex, re^s, m. 
king, to be a, regno, 1. 
kingdom, regnum, i, n. 
knave, nebulo, onis, m. 
knee, genu, us, n. 
knight, eques, itis, m. 
kno-w, scio, ivi, itum, 4; noTi, def* 
knowledge, scientia, ae, f. 



L. 

laborious, operosus, a, um ; arduns, 

a, um. 
labour, labor, oris, m. 
labour, to, laboro, 1. 
laggard, cunctator, oris, m. ; igna- 

vos, a, um. 
lake, lacus, us, f. 
lamb, agnus, i, m. 
lame, claudus, a, am. 
lament, (trans.) lugeo, xi, ctum, 2 ; 

plango, xi, nctum, 8; (intrans.) 

doleo, ui, itum, 2. 
lamentation, maeror, oris, m. See 

grief, 
land, terra, ae, f. ; ager, gri, m. 
large, magnus, a, um ; grandis, e. 
largess, largitio^ onis> f. 



last, ultimus, a, um ; cxtrcmus, a,um.- 
lasting, perennis, e. 
last, at, tandem; demnm. 
late, serus, a, um ; recent, recens, 

tis ; novus, a, um. 
lately, nuper. 
latter, the former... the latter, ille 

... hie. 
laughing-stook, ludibrium, i, n. 
lavish, prodigus, a, um. 
law, lex, legis, f. 
lawful, fas, indcl. it is lawful, 

licet, 
lay, lay aside, pono, posui,positnm, 

3. 
lazy, socors, cordis; ignavus, a, urn. 
lead, plumbum, i, n. 
lead, to, duco, xi, ctum, 8. 
leader, dux, ucis, m. 
learn, disco, didici, 3. 
learned, doctus, a, um; ernditiis, 

a, um. 
learning, doctrina, ae, f.; disci- 

plina, ae, f. 
learner, discipulus, i, m. 
least, minimus, a, um. 
leave, permissio, onis, f. 
leave, to, relinquo, liqui, lictum, 3. 
left, reliquus, a, um. 
left (hand), sinister, tra, tram, 
leg, crus, cruris, n. 
legate, legatus, i, m. 
legion, legio, onis, f. 
legionary, legionarias, a, um. 
leisure, otium, i, n. 
lend, credo, didi, ditum, 8. 
length, at, tandem ; demnm. 
less, minor, us; much lees, (cenj.) 

nedum. 
lest, ne. 
letter, epistola, ae, f. ; litterae, arum, 

f-i of the alphabet, littera, ae, t 
level, aequus, a, um. 
level, to, aequo, 1. 
levy, conscribo, scripsi, scriptum, 3. 
liberal, liberaUs, e; libenU arts, 

ingenuae artes. 
liberality, munificentia, ae, f. 
liberate, libero, 1. 
liberty, libertas, atis, f. 
licentiousness, Hcentia, ae, f. 
lie, i. e. tell lies, mentior, itus, 4. 
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lie, jaceo, ui, itam, 2; recambo, 

cabni, cabitam, 3. 
life, vita, ae« f. 

ligrlit, lux« lucis, f. ; lamen« inU, n. 
lifirht, i. e. not heavy, levis, e* 
lifirhtzidss, leyitae, atis^ f. 
lifirhtnixiff, falgar, uris, n. 
like, similis, e. 
liken, assimulo, 1. 
limb, artas^ us, m. i membram, i, n. 
limit, finis, is, m. ; limes, itis^ m. 
Une, of a poem, versus, as, m. ; 

Une-of-baiile, acies, ei, f. ; Une-of- 

march, agmen, inis, n. 
lineage, stirps, pis, f. 
lion, leo, onis, m. 
literature, litterae, amm, f. 
little, parvus, a, um ; (adv.) pttuliom. 
live, vivo, vixi, victum, 3. 
livelihood, victns, us, m. 
load, a, onus, eris, n. 
load, to, onero, 1. 
locality, locus, i, m. (either sing. 
' or plur.), nom. pi. loci or loca. 
lofty, altus, a, um. 
long*, longus, a, um; for a long 

time, diu ; how long, quamdiu. 
longrstanding, of longstanding, 

vetus, eris. 
look, look at, aspicio, spexi, spec- 

tum^ 3; intueor, itusy 2. 
look, aspectusy us, m.; species, ei,f. 
lord, dominus, i, m. 
lose, perdo, didi, ditnm, 3 ; amitto, 

misi, missum, 8. 
loss, damnum, i, n. 
lot, sors, tis, f. 
love, to, amo, 1; diligo, lexi, le<y 

tum^ 3. 
love, amor, oris, m. 
lover, amans, tis, c 
low, lowly, humilis, e. 
lucky, felix, icis; faustus, a, um. 
lust, cupido, inis, f. 
iTucury, luxuria, ae, t; luxus,us,m. 
lyre, lyra, ae, f. ; fides, um, f. 



M. 

mad, insanus, a, um; amens, tis. 
mad, to be, insanio, ivi or ii, 4. 



madness, insania, ae, f . ; amentia, 

ae, f . 
maflristrate, mag^stratus, us, m. 
magnanimity, magnanimitas, atis, 

f. 
maid, virgo, inis, f . ; maid^gervant, 

ancilla, ae, f . 
majority, pars major. 
make, to, facio, feci, factum, 3. 
make (of body), habitus, us, m. 
make over, transfero, tuli, latum, 

ferre. 
man, homo, inis, c. ; vir, viri, m. 
manhood, virtus, utis, f. 
manifest, perspicuus, a, um. 
manly, virilis, e ; brave, fortis, e. 
manner, mos, moris, m.; modus, i,m. 
mantelet, vinea, ae, f. 
many, multus, a, um. 
marble, marmor, oris, n. 
march, a, iter, itineris, n. 
march, to, proficiscor, fectus, 3. 

See go. 
mark, a, sig^um, i, n.; nota, ae, f. 
mark, noto, 1. 
marriage, matrimonium, i, n.; 

marriage-ceremong, nuptiae,arum, 

f. 
marry, as a man, dnco, xi, ctum, 

9; as a woman, nubo, nupsi, 

nuptum, 3 (c. dat.)« 
marsh, palus, udis, f. 
martial, martins, a, um. 
marvellous, mirus, a, um. 
mass, moles, is, f . ; pondus, ens, n. 
master, dominus, i, m. ; of a school, 

magister, tri, m. 
matter, i. e. affair, res, rei, f. 
matters, it, refert. 
meanwhile, interea. 
measure, to, metier, mensus, 4. 
measure, Le. Umit, modus, i, m. 

See plan, 
meat, caro, camis, f. 
meditate, oogito, 1. 
meet, to, occurro, curri, cursum, 

3 (c. dat.). 
meet, aptus, a, um. 
memorable, memorandus, a, um; 

insii^is, e. 
merchant, mercator, oris, m. 
mercy, dementia, ae. 
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messenffer, niinciiis, i, in. 
metal, metallum, i, n. 
method, modas, i^ m. 
middle, medius, a, um; tfi the 

midst, in medio, 
mien, species, ei, f. ; VDltus, us, m. 
mlfirht, vis, ace. Tim, abl. vi, f. 
mifirlity, potens, tis ; ingens, tis. 
mildness, lenitas, atis, f. 
mile, say a thousand pcutet, 
milltajry, militaris, e; miUtary' 

service, militia, ae, f . 
milk, lac, lactis, n. 
millstone, mola, ae, f . 
mind, mens, tis, f. ; animus, i, m. 
mindful, memor, oris, 
mine, mens, a, um. 
minerle, misoeo, ui, ztum, 2. 
miractiloiis, mirificus, a, am. 
mirror, speculum, i, n. 
miserly, a miser, avarus, a, am; 

parcus, a, um. 
miserable, miser, era, eram. See sad. 
miserably, misere. 
misery, dolor, oris, m. See grief, 
misfortune, malum, i, n. ; (»lami- 

tas, atis, f . 
missile, missilis, e. ' 
mistress, hera, ae, f . 
mix, misceo, ni, xtum, 2. 
mob, multitudo, inis, f. ; torba, ae, f. 
mock, ludo, lusi, sum, 3. 
m.ockery, ludibrium, i, n. 
moderation, moderatio, onis, f . 
modem, recens, tis. 
modesty, modestia, ae, f . 
m.oi8t, humidus, a, um. 
moisture, humor, oris, m. 
mole, talpa, ae, c. 
money, sum of money, pecunia, 

ae, f. 
month, mensis, is, m. 
monument, monumentum, i, u. 
moon, luna, ae, f. 
more, plus, indcl. in sing, except 

pluris, of more value, pi. plures, 

plnra, &c. 
moreover, praeterea ; quin. 
mominer, mane, indd. 
mortal, mortalis, e. 
mother, mater, tris, f . 
motion, motus, us, m. 



mound, infortijieaiion, agger, eris, 

m. 
mountain, mons, tis, m. 
mountaineer, montanus^ i, m. 
mourn, lugeo, xi, ctum, 2. See 

lament, 
moumftil, luctuosus, a, urn ; maes- 

tus, a, um. See sad. 
moumingr, aerumna, ae, f. ; luctus, 

us, m. 
mouth, OS, oris, n. 
move,moveo,movi, motum. 2 (trans.), 
much, multus, a, um ; (adv.) mul- 

tum ; much less (conj.), nedum. 
mud, limus, i, m. 
multitude, multitudo, inis, f . 
munificence, munificentia, ae, f. 
murder, caedes, is, f. 
murder, to, caedo, cecidi, caesum, 3 ; 

iiiterficio,feci,fectum,3; trucido, 1. 
murderer, interfector, oris, m. 
murmur, murmur, uris, n. 
murmur, i. e. to complain, queror, 

questus, 3. 
my, mens, vl, um. 



N. 

naked, nudus, a, am. 
name, to, nomino, 1 ; toco, 1. 
name, a, nomen, inis, n. 
narrate, narro, 1; refero, retuli, 

relatum, ref erre. 
narro-w, angustus, a, um. 
nation, natio, onis, f . ; popolus, i, m. 
national, patrius, a, am. 
native, natalis, e. 
nature, natura, ae, f. 
naval, naTalis, e. 
navigation, navigation onis, f. 
iiear, propinquus, a, um; (prep.) 

prope (c. ace.), 
necessary, necessarius, a, um. 
necessity, necesaitaB, atis, f . 
need, opus, n. 

neerlect, to, negligo, lezi, lactam, 3. 
neifirhbouringr, vicinna, a, um; 

finitimus, a, um. 
neither, neuter, tra, tmm; (conj.) 

nee; neque. 
nephew, nepos« otis, m. 
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nest, nidus, i, m. 
net, rete, is, n. 
never, Bunqoam. 
nevertheless, tamen. 
ne'w, novus, a, urn. 
neiirs, quid novL 
next, proximas, a, urn. 
nigrgardly, parcus, a, urn. 
nigrlit, nox, noctis, f . 
nigrlitinffale, philomela, ae, f . 
nitre, nitrum, i, n. 
nobility, nobilitas, atis, f . 
noble, nobilis, e. See illustrious, 
noble, a, nobilis, is, m. ; princeps, 

cipis, m. 
noise, sonus, i, m. ; clamor, oris, m. 
noise abrosid, to, vulgo, 1. 
nominate, designa, 1 ; nomino, 1. 
none, nullus, a, um ; no one, nemo, 

ace. neminem. 
not, non; not even, ne 

quidem. 
noted, notus, a, um. 
nothing:, nihil or nil, indcl. 
notorious, notus, a, um. 
notwithstandingT) tamen; nihilo- 

minus. 
novelty, novitas, atis, f. 
ne'w, nunc; jam. 
number, numerus, i, m. 
nurse, to, foveo, fori, fotum, 2. 

o. 

oak, quercus, us, f. 

oath, sacramentum, i, n. 

obedience, obsequium, i, n. 

obese, obesus, a, um. 

obey, pareo, ui, itum, 2 (c. dat.^; 

obedio, ii or ivi, itum, 4 (c. dat.). 
obloner, oblongus, a, um. 
obscurely, obscure. 
observe, observe, 1. 
obsolete, to be, obsolesco, leri, 

letum, 3. 
obstinacy, pertinacia, ae, f . 
obstinate, pertinax, acis. 
obstruct, impedio, ivi or ii, itum, 4. 
obtain, acquire, quisivi, situm, 3; 

potior, itus, 4 (c. abl.); by en- 

treaty, impetro, 1. 
occarSiony occasio, onis, f . 



occupy, occupo, 1. 

ocean, oceanus, i, m. 

odour, odor, oris, m. 

offend, offendo, di, sum, 3. 

offer, offero, obtuli, oblatum, offerrc ; 

do, dedi, datum, 1. 
offerinfiT, donum, i, n. 
often, saepe ; how often, quoties. 
old, senex, senis ; vetas, eris. 
old a^e, senectus, utis, f . 
omen, omen, inis, n.; Ul-omened, 

ominosus, a> um. 
omit, omitto, misi, missum, 3. 
on, i. e. spoil, in (c. abl.) ; concern- 
ing, de (c. abl.). 
once, semel ; formerly, olim ; quon- 
dam ; at once, simul. 
one, unus, a, um. 
only, solus, a, um ; (adv.) solum, 
onset, impetus, us, m. 
open, to, aperio, ui, pertum, 4; 

to he open, patco, ui, 2. 
open, apertus, a, um. 
opinion, sententia, ae, f .; arbitrium, 

i, u. 
opportunity, occasio, onis, f.; 

opportunitas, atis, f . 
oppose, obsisto, stiti, stitum, 8 (c. 

dat.). See resist, 
oppress, premo, pressi, pressum, 3. 
opulent, opulentus, a, um ; locuples, 

etis. 
or, aut; vel; ve (enclitic); whetl^er . . . 

or, sive . . . sive. 
orator, orator, oris, m. 
oratory, eloquentia, ae, f . 
order, to, jabeo, jussi, jussum, 2; 

impero, 1 (c. dat.). 
order, an, mandatum, i, n. 
orderly, quietus, a, um. 
ostentation, ostentatio, onis, f . 
other, alius, a, ud. 
ougrht, debeo, ui, itum, 2. 
our, noster, tra, trum. 
out of, e or ex, (c. abl.). 
outraere, injuria, ae, f. 
outstrip, praevenio, veni, ventum, 4. 
out-work, propugnaculum, i, n. 
over, super (c. abl.); acroee, trans 

(c. ace), 
overcome, supero, 1; vinco, vici, 

victum, 3. 

M 
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overflow, innndo, 1 (trans.), 
overlook, proepicio^ spezi, spectnm^ 

3 ; neglect, negUgo, lexi, lectam, 3. 
overthroTir. See overoome. 
overturn, snbrerto, verti, Tersam^ 

8. 
owe, debeo, m, itmn, 2. 
ox, bo8« bovig, m. 



pace, a, passus, us, m. 

paoify, pace, 1. ^ 

paint, pixigo> nzi« pictnm, 3. 

painter, pictor, one, m. 

paintingr, pictura, ae> f. 

palace, palatium, i, n. 

pampUet, libelluB, i, in. 

panic, pavor, oris, m. See fear. 

j>ant, anhelo, 1. 

parched, aridus, a> am ; eznstns^ a^ 

um. 
pardon, to, ignosco^ novi, notum, 

3 (c. dat. of person), 
pardon, venia^ ae, f. 
parent, parens, tis, c. 
parole, fides, ei, f. 
parricide, parricida, ae, m. 
part, pars, tis, f. ; I for my part, 

equidem. 
particular, proprius, a, nm. 
party, pars, tis, f . (generally in pi.) 
pass, praetereo, ivi or ii, itum, 4; a 

law, fero, tali, latam, fen'e. 
pass (under the yoke), mitto, 

misi, missnm, 3 (trans.), 
past, the, praeteritam, i, n. 
pasture, pastas, as, m. 
patron, patronas, i, m. 
pay, to, solve, vi, solatum, 8 ; pen- 

sito, 1. 
peace, pax, pacis, f. 
peculiarity, propriam, i, n. 
peevishness, petalantia, ae, f. 
penalty, poena, ae, f. 
penetrate, penetro, 1. 
penitence, poenitentia, ae, f. 
X>enny, denarins, i, m. 
people, a, popalas, i, m. 
perceive, percipio, cepi, oeptam, 3; 

oemo, crevi, cretnm, 3. 



perform, perficio, feci, fectum, 3; 

fangor, fanctos, 3 (c. abL). 
I>eril, pericalum, i, n. 
perish, pereo, ivi or ii, 4. 
permission, permissio, onis, £ ; 11- 

oentia, ae, f. 
permit, sino, sivi, sitnm, 3. 
perseverance, perseverantia* ae, f. 
persevere, persevere, 1. 
persistently, assidae. 
person, homo, inis, c. ; appearamee, 

species, ei, f. 
persuade, persaadeo, snasi, soasam, 

2 (c. dat. of person). 
pervade, pgrvado,- vasi, vasum, 3. 
petulance, petalantia, ae, f. 
philosopher, philosophas, i, m. 
philosophy, philosophia, ae, f. 
picture, tabala, ae, f. 
pile, i. e. building, moles, is, f. 
pilot, rector, oris, m. 
pious, plus, a, um. 
pirate, praedo, onis, m. 
pitch (a camp), pono, posni, poei- 

tam, 3. 
pitiftil, misericors, cordis, 
pity, misericordia, ae, f. 
pity, to, misereor, seritus or sertos, 

2 (c gen.), 
place, locas, i, m., pi. loci or loca. 
place, to, pono, posai, poaitum, 3. 
plain, campus, i, m. 
plan, consiliam, i, n. ; ratio, onis, f. 
plant, planta, ae, f. 
plant, to. See place, 
play, to, lado, si, sum, 3. 
play the'madman, faro, ui, 3. 
play, ladas, i, m. ; a play, fabola, 

ae, f. 
pleasant, gratas, a, urn ; jucundus, 

a, am. 
please, placeo, oi, itam, 2 (c. dat ). 
pleasure, volaptas, atia, f. 
plot, consiliam, i, n. ; coi^nratio. 

onis, f. 
plouerh, to, aro, 1. 
plouerhshare, vomer, eris, m. 
plunder, praedn, ae, f. 
plunder, to, rapio, ui, ptum, 3; 

praedor, 1. 
plunderer, raptor, oris, m.; prae- 

dator, oris. m. 
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poet, poeta, ae, m. 

point, to, acuo, ui, ntum, 3. 

point-out, ostendo, di, nsam, 3; 

TDonstro, 1. 
poison, venennTD, i, n. 
pomp, pompa, ae, f. 
poor, pauper, eris. 
popnlace, vulg^s, i, n. rarely m. 
popxiloiis, frequene^ tis. 
porch, porticns, us, f. 
port, portus, us, m. 
portion, pars, tia, f. 
position. See place. 
possess, habeo, ui, itnxD, 2; pos- 

sideo, sedi, sessum, 2. 
possession, possessio, onis, f. 
possession, to take, occupo, 1. 
posterity, posteritas, atis, f. 
pound, libra, ae, f. 
pour, fando, fiidi, fustixn, 3. 
poverty, panpertas, atis, f. 
po'wer, potestas, atis, f.; in the 

power of, penes (c. ace.), 
po'werfal, potens, tis. 
prSrCtise, cole, ai, cultnm, 3. 
praetor, praetor, oris, in. 
praise, lans, landis, f. 
praise, to, laudo, 1. 
pray, preco, 1 ; oro, 1. 
prayers, preces, am, f., abl. sing. 

prece. 
precedent, exemplum, i, n. 
precept, praeceptum, i, n. 
precious, pretiosus, a, urn. 
prefer, male, ni, maUe; antepono, 

posni, positum, 3. 
preferable, melior, ns. 
prepare, paro, 1. 
presence, in presence of, coram (c. 

abl.). 
present, to be, adsnm, fni, esse, 
present, a, donnm, i, n. ; monus, 

eris, n. 
presently, moz. 
preserve, servo, 1 ; tneor^ uitus, 

2. 
press (on an enemy), insto, stiti, 

stitnm, 1; to wge, nrgeo, ursi, 

snm, 2. 
pressure, impnlsns, ns, m. 
pretend, simulo, 1. 
pretender, simulator, oris, m. 



M 



prevail, valeo, ui, 2 ; to prevail on, 

ezoro, 1. 
prevent, prohibeo, ur, itam, 2 ; 

impedio, ivi or ii, itum, 4. 
previously, ante, 
prey, prsBda, ae, f. 
price, pretiam, i, n. 
pride, superbia, ae, f. 
priest, sacerdos, otis, m. 
prince, princeps, cipis, m. 
prior, prior, us. 
prison, career, eris, m. 
prisoner (of war), captivus, i, m. 
private, privatus, a, um. 
prize, praemium, i, n. 
probity, probitas, atis, f. 
proceed, progredior, gressus, 3. 
proclaim, pronuntio, 1 ; edico, dixi, 

dictum, 3. 
pro-consul, pro-consul, ulis, m. 
pro-consular, pro-consularis, e. 
procure, paro, 1. See gain, 
prodigral, profnsus^ a, um ; pro- 

digus, a, am. 
prodigy, prodigium, i, n. 
produce, pario, peperi, partum, 3. 
productiveness, ubertas, atis, f. 
profetne, profanns, a, um. 
proficiency, peritin, ae, f. 
profit, fruetus, us, m. ; quaestus, 

us, m. 
profuse, profusus, a, um ; prodigus, 

a, am. 
prohibit, prohibeo, ui, itum, 2; 

veto, ui, itum, 1. 
prolongr, produce, duzi, duetum, 3. 
promise, to, polliceor, itus, 2. 
promise, i. e. expected excellence, 

spes, spei, f. 
promptitude, celeritas, atis, f. 
prone, pronus, a, um. 
property, res, ei, f. ; bona, orum, n. 
prophesy, praedico, dixi, dictum, 3. 
prophetic, praescius, a, um. 
propitious, propitius, a, am. 
propose, propono, posui, positum, 

3 ; to propose a lata, rogo, 1. 
prospexity, res secundae, 
prosperous, secundus,a, um> felix, 

icis. 
protect, protege, texi, tectum, 3; 
tueer, uitus, 2. 

2 
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protection, praesidium, i, n. 
protract, traho^ traxi^ ctam, 8. 

See prolong. 
proud, Buperbos, a, um. 
prove, demonstro, 1. 
provide, provideo, vidi« Tisam, 2. 
provided that, dam; modo (both 

c. subjanctive). 
province, provincia, ae, f. 
provisions, annoDa, ae, f. ; supplies 

for an army, commeatos, us, m. 
provoke, provoco, 1. 
prudence, consiliam, i, n. 
prudent, prudens, tis. 
public, pablicoR, a, um. 
punish., panic, ivi or ii, itam, 4. 
punishment, poena, ae, f. ; suppli- 

dam, i, n. 
pure, paruB, a, um. 
pursue, seqaor, secutos, 3. 
pursuit, i. e. occu^tionf stadium, 
push-on, trudo, si, sam, 3. 
put. iSeeplace. Putwpwiih,to\eto,\» 
put-off, defero, tali, latum, 3. 
pyre, rogus, i, m. 



qualities, grood, virtutes, urn, f. 
quantity, copia, ae^ f. 
quarrel, to, contendo, di, nsum^ 3. 
quarrel, contentio, onis, f. 
quarters, -vTlnter, hibema,oram,n. 
queen, regina, ae, f. 
quickly, celeriter. 
quickness, celeritas, atis, f. 
quiet, tranquillus, a, am ; quietus, 
a, am. 

B. 

race, cursus, us, m. ; family, genus, 

eris, n. 
rage, furor, oris, m. ; ira, ae, f. 
rage, to, saevio, ivi or ii, itum, 4. 
raid, incursio, onis, f . 
rain, pluvia, ae, f. 
raise, toUo, sustoli, sublatum, 3; 

erigo, rexi, rectam, 3. 
rally, coUigo, legi, lectum, 3 (trans.), 
rampart, vallum, i, n. 



rank, ordo, inis, m. ; a high rank, 

dignitas, atis, f.; Une of battle, 

acies, ei, f. 
rapacious, rapax, acis. 
rapid, rapidns, a, am ; celer, is, e. 
rapidity, celeritas, atiH, f. 
rapine, rapina, ae, f. 
rare, rarus, a, am. 
rascal, scelestus, a, um. 
rash, praeceps, cipitis. 
rashly, temere. 
rather, potius; wish rather, malo 

ai, malle, 3. 
ravagre, vasto, 1 ; rapio, ui, ptum, 3. 
rava^er, raptor, oris, m.; vastator, 

oris, m. 
rave, furo, ui, 3. 
reach, i. e. arrive at, attingo, tigi, 

tactum, 3 ; a place, pervenio, 

veni, ven|;um, 4. 
read, lego, legi, lectum, 8. 
readily, libenter. 
ready, promptas, a, am; paratus, 

a, um. 
real, verus, a, um. 
reality, in, re ; re ipB&. 
reap, meto, messni, measum, 3. 
reason, reasoning, ratio, onis, f. ; 

cause, causa, ae, f. ; by reason of, 

ob (c. ace.) ; propter {c. ace.), 
recall, revoco, 1. 
receive, accipio, oepi, ceptum, 3. 
recent, recens, tis ; novus, a, am. 
recently, nuper. 
receptacle, receptaculum, i, n. 
recite, narro, 1 ; recite, 1. 
reckon, numero, 1. 
recognize, cognosco, novi,nitam, 3. 
recognition, oognitio, onis, f. 
recollection, memoria, ae, f.; re- 

cordatio, onis, f . 
record. See recollection, 
recover, recupero, 1. 
recount, narro, 1. 
refresh, recreo, 1. 
refagre, ref ug^um, i, n. 
refuse, recuse, 1. 
refute, refuto, 1. 
regard, aspicio, spexi, spectan, 3; 

estimate, aestimo, 1; fecio, fed, 

factum, 3. 
regardless, negligens, tis. 
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region, legio, onU, f . 

resrret, to, desidero, 1. 

reeret, desiderium, i, n. 

reiflrn, to, regno, 1; reign over, 

impero, 1 (c. dat.). 
reiflrn, regnum, i^ n. 
rein, habena, ae, f . 
reinforcement, sabndiam, i, n. 
reject, rejicio, jeci, jeetum, 3; re- 

pudio, 1. 
rejoice, gaudeo, gavisas snin, 2. 
relate, r^erro, retuli, relatum, ferre; 

narro, 1. 
relative, propinquos, i ; oognatns, i. 
reliance, fiducia, ae, f. ; spes, ei, f. 
relieve, levo, 1. 
religion, religio, onis, f. 
religions, relig^osuB, a, um; Banc- 

tu8, a, um. 
relying, fretus, a, nm. 
remain, maneo, nsi, nsam, 2. 
remarkable, insignig, e. 
remedy, remedium, i, n. 
remember, inemini, def . 
remembrance, memoria, ae, f . 
remove, amoveo, movi, motum, 2. 
renevr, renovo, 1. 
renown, fama, ae, f . 
renowned, clarus, a, am; incly- 

tus, a, am. 
repair, reficio, fed, fectam, 3; re- 

paro, 1. 
repel, pello, pepali, palsam, 8. 
repentance, poenitentia, ae, f. 
report, fama, ae, f. ; rumor, oris, m. 
report, to, nuntio, 1; fero, tuli, 

latum, ferre. 
represent, fingo, nxi, ctum, 3. 
repress, reprimo, pressi, pressum, 3. 
republic, respublica, reipublicae, f. 
repulse, pello, pepuli, pulsum, 3. 
reputation, fama, ae, f. 
resist, resisto, stiti, atitum, 8 (c. 

dat.). 
resound, resono, 1. 
resources, opes, um, f. 
respect, observantia, ae, f. 
respectftdly, verecunde. 
response, responsum, i, n. 
rest, quies, etis, f ■ ; otium, i, n. 
rest, the, reliquus, a, um. 
rest, to, quiesoo, quievi* etum, 8. 



restore, reddo, didi, ditum, 8. 
restrain, oohibeo, ui, itum, 2; 

ooerceo, ui, citum, 2. 
restraint, firenum, i, n,, pi. fteni 

or a. 
result, eventus, us, m. 
retain, i. e. preserve, servo, 1. 
retinue, comitatus, us, m. 
retire, discedo, cessi, cessum, 8; 

reeipere ee, 
retirement, otium, i, n. 
retreat, to, cedo, cessi, cessum, 8; 

recipio, cepi, ceptum, 8. 
retreat, receptus, us, m. 
return, to, redeo, ivi or ii, itum, 4 

gwe back, reddo, didi, ditum, 3. 
return, reditus, us, m. ; gain, fruc- 

tus, us, m. 
reveal, patefacio, feci, factum, 3. 
revel, commisatio, onis, f. 
revengre, to, ulciseor, ultu^ 3. 
revengre, ultio, onis, f. 
revenue, vectigal, alis, n. 
revere, veneror, 1. 
reverence, veneratio, onis, f. 
reverent, reverens, tis. 
reverse (a law), abrogo, 1. 
revolve, volvor, volutus, 8. 
reward, praemium, i, n.; merces, 

edis, f. 
rich, dives, vitis ; opulentus, a, um. 
riches, divitiae, arum, f.; opes,um,f. 
ride, equito, 1. 
rider, eques, itis, m. 
ridiculous, ridiculus, a, um. 
right, i.e,just, rectus, a, um; pro- 
bus, a, um. 
rigrht, jus, juris, n. ; fas, indcl. 
rig'ht-hand, dexter, tra, trum ; the 

right hand, dei(^ra or dextra, ae, f. 
ripen, ma turesco, rai, 3. 
rise, surge, surrexi, rectum, 8; orior, 

ortus, 4; of the tun, orior; eun^ 

rise, (solis) ortus, us, m. 
risk, periculum, i, n. 
rite, ritus, us, m.; sacrum, i, n ; 

funeral rites, ezsequiao, arum, f. 
rivalry, aemulatio, onis, f. 
river, fluvius, i, m.; amnis, is, m.; 

flumen, inis, n. 
road, vIh, ae, f. ; iter, itineris, n. 
rob, rapio, ui, ptum« 8 ; spolio, 1. 
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robber, Uttro, onis^ m. 

rook, licopuluB, i, m.: rapes, is, f. 

roll, volvo, vi, volutum, 3 (trans.) ; 

(intrans.) volvor. 
roof, tectum, i, n. ; ceiUng, lacunar, 

aris, n. 
room, i.e. tpace, spatium, i, n. ; 

locus, i, m. 
root, stirps, pis, f. ; radix, icis, f . 
rope, funis, is, m. 
rose, rosa, ae, f. 
roufirli, asper, era, erum. 
round, rotundas, a, um ; teres, etis. 
round (prep.), circum (c. ace), 
rouse, excito, 1. 

rout, f ugo, 1 ; fundo, f udi, fusum, 3. 
royal, regalis, e. 
rude, radis, e; incultus, a, um. 
ruin, ruina, ae^ f . ; destruction, exi- 

tium, i, n. 
ruin, to, perdo, didi, ditum, 3; J 

am ruined, perii» 
rule, rego, xi, ctum, 3; impero, 1 

(c. dat.). 
rumour, rumor, oris, m. ; f ama, ae, f . 
run, carro, cucurri, cursum, 3; 

run away, fagio, fugi, itum, 3; 

aufugio. 
rush, ruo, ui, utum, 3; rush-forth, 

erumpo, rapi, ruptum, 3. 
ruthless, immitis, e. 



s. 



sacred, sacer, era, crurn. 
sacrifice, to, sacrifico, I. 
sad, tristis, e; maestus, a, um. 
safe, tutus, a, um ; incolumis, e. 
safoty, salus, utis, f. 
safiEron (adj.), croceus, a, um. 
sagracious, sagax^ acis. 
sailor, nauta, ae, m. 
sake, /or* the sake, caus&. 
sakiry, salarium^ i, n. 
salt, sal, salis, n. 
salutary, salutaris, e ; utilis, e. 
salutation, sal itatio, onis, f. 
salute, saluto, 1. 
same, idem, eadem, idem. 
sand, arena, ae, f. 
sandal, calceus, i, m. 



sate, satiate, expleo, plevi, pletum, 

2. 
satisfy, satisfacio, feci, factum, 3 

(c. dat.). 
savagre, ferns, a, um ; saevus, a, um. 
sava^eness, savagrery, saevitia, 

ae, f. 
save, servo, 1. 
say, dice, xi, ctum, 3; loquor, lo- 

cutus, 3. 
saying*, dictum, i, n. 
scanty, exiguus, a, um ; tenuis, e. 
scarcely, vix. 
scarcity, inopia, ae, f. 
scare. See frighten, 
scatter, spargo, rsi, rsum, 8 ; fundo, 

f udi, sum, 3. 
science, scientia, ae, f. 
scorch, aduro, ussi, ustum, 3. 
scorn, temno, mpsi, mptum, 3. 
scoundrel, scelestus, i, m.; nequam, 

indcl. 
scout, explorator, oris, m. 
sculpture, sculptura, ae, f. 
sculpture, to, sculpo, pd, ptum, 3. 
sea, mare, is, n. ; pontus, i, m. 
search, explore, 1 ; search out, 

quaero, sivi, situm, 3 ; exquiro. 
season, tempus, oris, n.; tempestas, 

atis, f. 
seasonable, opportunus, a, um. 
seasonableness, opportunitas, atis, 

f. 
seat, sedes, is, f. 
secret, secretus, a, um ; arcanus, a, 

um. 
secure, securus, a, um. . See safe, 
security. See safety, 
sedition, seditio, onis, f. 
see, video, vidi, visum, 3; ccmo, 

[crevi], cretum, 3 ; specto, 1. 
seed, semen, inis, n. 
seek, quaero, sivi, situm, 3; peto, 

ivi; itum, 3. 
seem, videor, visus, 2. 
seemly, decorua^ a, um. 
seize, occupo, 1 ; rapio, ui, ptum, 8. 
seldom, raro. 
select, lego, legi, ctum, 3. 
self, ipse, a, um. 
sell, vendo, didi, ditum, 8. 
senate, senatus, us, m. 
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senate-bouse, curia, ae, f. 
senator, senator, oris, m. 
senatorial, senatoriiis, a, um. 
send, mitto, misi, missum, 8. 
sentinel, vig^l, ilis, m.; a guard 

oftoldiert, vigiliae, amxn, f. 
separate, separo, 1; sejungo, nxi, 

nctum, 3. 
serious, gravis, e. 
serpent, serpens, tis, c. 
servant, servns, i, m. ; famnlnfl,!, 

m. ; maid-servant, ancillk, ae, f. 
serve, serrio, ivi or ii, itiim« 4 (c. 

dat.). 
service, servitinm, i, n.; obse- 
quimn, i, n. ; military service, 
militia, a^ f . 
servile, serrilis, e. 
servitude, servitinm, i, n. 
sesterce, sestertius, i, m. ; a thou' 

sand aeHerceSf sestertium, i, n. 
set-out, proficiscor, fectus, 3. 
settle, i. e. arrange, compono, posuiy 
positum ; decide, statuo, ui, utum, 
3; constituo. 
setUe, i.e. alight i sedeo, sedi, 

sessum, 2. 
seven, septem, indcl. 
seventy, sq)tnaginta, indd. 
several, plures, um. 
severe, sevems, a, um ; acer, cris, e. 
severity, severitas, atis, f. 
sliade, shadow, umbra, ae, f. 
sliady, umbrosus, a, um. 
shame, pudor, oris, m. 
shameful, turpis, e; probosus, a, 

um. 
shameless, impudens, tis. 
shamelessness, impudentia, ae, f . 
shape, forma, ae, f. 
share, pars, tis, f. 
share, to, divido, visi, sum, 3. 
idiarpen, acuo, ui, utum, 8. 
shatter, disjicio, jeci, jeetum, 3. 

See break. 
she. See he. 

Bhedyfundo,iudi,fu8um,8; efiundo. 
sheep, ovis, is;, c. 
shepherd, pastor, oris, m. 
shield, scutum, i, n. ; parma, ae, f. 
shield, to, tego, xi, ctum, 3 ; pro- 
tege. See defend. 



shine, luceo, zi, 2 ; niteo, ui, 2. 

ship, iiavisi, is, f. 

shirk, detrecto, 1 ; vito, 1. 

shock, impetus, ns, m. 

shore, ora, ae, f. ; litus, oris, n. 

short, short-lived, brevis, e. 

shoulder, humerus, i, m. 

shout, clamor, oris, m. 

shout, to, damo, 1. 

sho-w, o6tendo,di, usum, 3; monstio, 

1 ; praebeo, ui, itum, 2. 
show, i. e. appearance, species, ei, f. 
shower, imber, bris, m. 
shrine, adytum, i, n. ; dclubmm, i, n. 
shrink-from, detrecto 1. 
shrub, arbustum, i, n. 
shun, fugio, fugi, itum, 8 ; vito, 1. 
shut, claudo, si, sum, 3. 
sick, sickly, aeger, g^ra, grum ; in- 

firmus, a, um. 
side, on this, citra (c. ace.); on 

all sides, undique. 
sifirbt, conspectus, us, m.; visus, us, m. 
sign, signum, i, n. ; indicium, i, n. 
silence, silentium, i, n. 
silent, tacitus, a, um ; silens, tis. 
silent, to be, taceo, ui, itum, 2; 
sileo, ui, 2. 
. silver, argentum, i, n. 
simple, simplex, iciB. 
sin, to, pecco^ 1. 

sin, a, peccatum, i, n.; soelus, eris, n. 
since, quum; quoniam. 
since. See after, 
sincere, sincerus, a, um. 
sing, cano, cecini, cantum, 3; canto^ 

1. 
single, unus, a, um. 
singular, singularis, e; egregias, 

a, um. 
sink, mergo, rsi, rsum, 3 (trans.); 

(intrans.) mergor. 
sink, a, sentina, ae, f. 
sister, soror, oris, f. 
sit, sedeo, di, ssum, 2. 
situated, situs, a, um. 
six, sex, indcl. 
size, magnitude, inis, f. 
skilAil, perituB, a, um.; doctus. 

um. 
skill, peritia, ae, f. 
sky, caelum i, n. 
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Blander, maledictum, i, n. 
■laiifirliter, caedes^ is, f. ; strages, 

i8> f . 
slave, serviis, i, m. 
slavery, servitium, i, n. 
slay, occido, di. Bam, 3 ; interficio, 

feci, fectnm, 3. 
sleep, sleepiness, somnns, i, m. 
sleep, to, dormio, ivi or ii, itum, 4. 
slender, sligrlit, tenuis, e; exiguns, 

a, um ; graceful, gracilis, e. 
sloth, socordia, ae, f. ; desidia, ae, f. 
slow, tardus, a, mn. 
slnfirerard, ignavns, a, um. 
small, parvus, a, um. See slender, 
smear, illino, lini and levi, litum, 3. 
smite, percutio, cussi, cussum, 3. 
snake, anguis, is, c. 
snare, insidiae, arum, f. 
snatch, rapio, ui, ptum, 3 
snow, nix, nivis, f . 
so, ita; sic. 

soil, solum, i, n. ; humus, i, f. 
soldier, miles, itis, m. 
solemn, solennis, e. 
some, quidam, quaedam, quoddam ; 

nonnullus, a, um. 
sometimes, interdum ; aliquando. 
son, filius, i, m. 

sonar, carmen, inis, n.; cant us, us,m. 
soon, mox ; as toon as, simul ac ; 

ut primum. 
sooner, i.e. more quickljf, citius; 

rather, potius. 
soothsayer, haruspex, icis, m. 
sorrow, dolor, oris, m. ; maeror, 

oris, m.; luctus, us, m. 
sorrowful. See mournful ; sad. 
sort, genus, eris, n. 
soul, animus, i, m. 
sound, sonus, i, m. See noise, 
sovereignty, imperium, i, n. 
sow, to, sero, sevi, satum, 3. 
space, spatium, i, n.; space be- 
tween, intervallum, i, n. 
spacious, spatiosus, a, um. 
spare, parco, peperci, parsum, 3 (c. 

dat.). 
sparing, i. e. niggardly, parous, a, 

um. 
speak, loquor, locutus, 8 ; dico, xi, 

ctum, 3. 



spear, hasta, ae, f. 

spectacle, spectaculum, i, n. 

speech, a, oratio, onis, f. 

speed, celeritas, atis, f. 

spend (time), ago, egi, actum, 3. 

spirit, spiritus, us, m. ; comrage, 

anunusy i, m. 
splendid, splendidus, a, um. 
splendor, claritas, atis, f . ; splendor, 

oris, m. 
spoil. See plunder, 
spontaneously, ultro ; sponte. 
sport, Indus, i, m. 
spot, i. e. place, locus, i, m. ; on the 

spot, illico. 
spring:, to, i. e. rise, oror, ortus, 4 ; 

be bom, nascor, natus, 3. 
springr, ver, veris, n. 
spy, explorator, oris, rrt 
squander, dissipo, 1. 
stand, sto, steti, statum, 1. 
standard, signum, i, n. 
star, sidus, eris, n. ; stdlla, ae, f. 
state, the, respublica^ reipublicae, 

f. ; ci vitas, atis, f. 
state, i. e. condition, conditio, onis, f. 
station, to, loco, 1. 
statue, statua, ae, f. ; imago, inis, f. 
stature, statura, ae, f . 
stay, maneo, nsi, nsum, i ; moror, 1. 
steal, furor, 1 ; rapio, ui, ptum, 3. 
steel, ferrum, i, n. 
stem, severus, a, um ; tcrvus, a, um. 
sternness, severitas, atis, f . 
steward, viUicus, i, m. 
stm, tranquillus, a, um. 
stm, i. e. get, adhuc. 
stir, to, (trans.) moveo, man, mo- 

tum, 2 ; commoveo. 
stir, a, motus, us, m. 
stone, lapis, idis, m. ; saxnm, i, n. 
stop, sisto, stiti, stitum, 3; impe- 

dio, ivi or ii, itum, 4 (both trans.), 
store, thesaurus, i, m. ; copia, ae, f. 
storm, procella, ae, f.; tempestas, 

atis, f. 
story, fabula, ae, f. 
straight, rectus, a, um. 
strangre, insolitus, a, um ; mimB, a, 

um. 
strangrer, hospes, itis, c. ; pere- 

griuus, i, m. 
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strangrle, strang^lo, 1. 
strateary, consilium^ i, n. 
streaxa, flumen, inis, n. 
strengtli, vires, inm, f . 
strengthen, firmo, 1. 
stre'w, stemo, stravi, stratam, 8. 
strive, nitor, nisus or nixns, 3; 

contendo, di, nsum, 8 ; certo, 1. 
strong*, validus, a, um ; fortis, e. 
stmggle, a, contention onis, f. 
study, to. See learn ; strive, 
study, studium, i, n. 
stupid, stultns, a, um ; stolidns, a, 

nm. 
subdue, subjugate, subigo, egi, 

actum, 3. See conquer, 
subject, i.e. matter , res, ei, f. ; a» 

opposed to a prince, privatus, i, 

m. 
submerge, merge, si, sum, 8. 
subtle, subtilis, e; callidus, a, 

um. 
succeed (tg a person), succedo, 

cessi, cessum, 8. 
success, victoria, ae, f. 
succour, auxilium, i, n. 
succour, to, saccurro, i, 8 (c. dat.); 

subvenio, veni, ventum, 4 (c. dat.). 
succumb, Buccumbo, cubui« cubi- 

tum, 8. 
such, taUs, e. 
sudden, repentinus, a, um ; subitus^ 

a, um. 
suddenly, snbito; repente. 
suffer, patior, passus, 8. 
sufficient, satis, indcl.; idoneus, a, 

um. 
sufficiently, satis, 
sum (of money), pecunia, ae, f. 
summer, aetas, atis, f. 
sun, sol, solis, m. 
sunrise, lux, lucis, f. ; soUe ortue. 
sunset, tolie occaeua, 
sup, coeno, 1. 

superstition, superstitio, onis, f . 
supper, coena, ae, f . 
suppliant, snpplez, icis. 
supplies, commeatus, us, m. 
support, to, ustineo, ui, tentum, 2. 
suppose, puto, 1; suppose (impe- 
rative), fac. 
supremacy, dominatio, onis. f. 



supreme, supremus, a, um; supreme 

power, impenum, i, n. 
sure, certus, a, um. 
surpass, supero, 1 ; antecello, ui, 8 

(c. dat.). 
surpassing, egregius, a, um. 
surrender, dedo, idi, itum, 8 (trans.) . 
surround, circamdo, dedi, datum, 

1 ; cingo, nxi, nctum, 8. 
survive, supersum, M, esse, 
suspicion, suspicio, onis, f. 
swamp, palus, udis, f. 
s-wan, cygnus, i, m. 
swear, juro, 1. 
sweet, dulcis, e; suavis, e. 
swim, no, 1 ; nato, 1. 
sword, gladius, i, m. 
sympathy, consensus, us, m. ; pity^ 

misericordia, ae, f. 
B3rstem, ratio, onis, f. 



T. 

table, mensa, ae, f. 

tablet, tabula, ae, f. 

tactics, military, (irs mUitaris ; 
res militares, 

taint, to, inficio, feci, fectum, 8. 

take, capio, cepi, captum,8; accipfo ; 
to take by storm, expugno, 1; to 
take up, suscipio; take in hand, 
snscipio; take place, see hap- 
pen. 

take away, toUo, sustuli, sublatum, 
8 ; demo, mpsi, mptum, 8» 

talent, ingenium, i, n. 

talk, loquor, locutus, 8. 

talkative, garrulus, a, um. 

tall, procerus, a, um. 

tamarisk, marica, ae, f. 

tardy, serus, a, um; tardus, a, um. 

tares, lolia, orum, n. 

target, pelta, ae, f. 

tarry, moror, 1 ; cunctor, 1. 

tax, tribntum, i, n. ; vectigal, alis, 
n. 

teach, doceo, ui, ctum, 2. 

teacher, doctor, oris, m. 

tear, lacryma, ae, f. 

tear in pieces, to, dilanio, 1. 
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tell, dico, xi, ctum, 8; nnniio, 1; 

narrate^ memoro, 1. 
temerity, temeritas, atia, f. 
temper, animus, i, m. 
temperate, modicus, a, um ; mode- 

ratasy a, urn. 
tempest, tempe8taa,ati8>f.j procella, 

ae, f . 
temple, tomplnm, i, n. ; aedes, is, f. 
ten, decern, indcl. 
tent, tabemaculum, i, n. 
term, to, voco, 1. 
terrible, dims, a, um ; tembilis, e. 
terrify, terreo, ui, itum« 2. 
territory, fines, iam, f . 
terror, terror, oris, m. 
than, quam. 

that, ille^ a, ud ; is, ea, id ; iste, a, ud. 
that (conj.), nt (c. subj.). 
theft, furtum, i, n. 
their, saus, sl, um; eorum, earum, 

eorum. 
then, tnnc ; deinde. 
thence, inde. 
there, illic ; ibi. 
therefore, igitnr ; ergo, 
thick, crassus, a, um. 
thicket, dumetum, i, n. 
thief, ^r, ^ris, c. 
thlnflr, res, ei, f. 
think, puto, 1 ; censeo, m,2;to me- 

ditate, cogito, 1. 
third, tertius, a, nm. 
thirst, sitis, is, f . 
this, hie, haec, hoc. 
thither, illuc; eo. 
thou, tu, tui. 

thoufirh, quamvis ; quanquam ; etsi. 
thoiifirht, cogitatio« onis, f . 
thousand, mille, indcl. in sing., pi. 

millia, um. 
threaten, minor, 1 (c. dat. of 

person), 
threatenlnfir, minax, acis. 
three, tres, ia. 
thrift, frugalitas, atis, f. 
thrifty, parens, a, um. 
throne, solium, i, n. 
throng, turba, ae, f. 
throw, jacio, jeci, jectum, 3 ; throw 

open, patefacio, feci, factum, 8; 

throw aside, abjicio. 



thunder, tonitrus, only in gen. 

and abl. sing., pi. toni&as or us, 

num. 
thunder, to, tone, ui, itum^ 1. 
thns, sic; ita. 
thy, tuus« a, um. 
tide, aestus, us^ m. 
till, donee; dum. 
till, to, colo, ui, cultum, . 
time, tempus, oris, n. 
timely, opportunus, a, um. 
timid, timidus, a, um. 
to, ad (c. ace), 
to-day, hodie. 
togrether, simul; una. 
toU, labor, oris, m. 
token, indicium, i^ n. 
tolerant, patiens, tis. 
tolerate, patior, passus, 3 ; tolero^ L 
toll, vectigal, alis, n. 
tomb, tumulus, i, m. 
to-morrow, eras, 
tonffue, ling^, ae, f. 
too, too much, nimis ; nimium. 
tooth, dens, tis, m. 
torch, fax, facis, f. ; taeda, ae, f . 
torpid, to be, torpeo, ni, 2. 
torturer, tortor^ oris, m. 
touch, tango, tetigi, tactum, 8. 
towaxds, versus (c. ace.); ad (cacc.). 
tower, turris, is, f. 
town, oppidum, i, n. ; urbs, bia, f. 
townsman, oppidanus, i, m. 
trace, vestigium, i, n. 
tract, tractus, us, m. 
traitor, proditor, oris, m. 
tranquil, tranquUlus, a, um. 
tranquillity, tranquillitas, ati?, f. 
transact, ago, egi, actum, 3. 
transcribe, exscribo, psi, ptum, 8. 
transfer, transport, transfero, 

tuli, latum, ferre. 
treacherous, perfidus, a, um. 
treachery, perfidia, ae, f . 
tread on, conculoo, 1. 
treason, proditio, onis, f . 
treasure, gaza, ae, f . ; thesaurus, i, 

m. 
treasury, aerarium, i, n. 
treat, i.e. negotiate, ago, egi, actum, 

3. 
treatise, liber, bri, m. 
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treaty, foeduB, eris, n. 
tree, arbor, oris, f . 
trexuble, tremo, ui, 3. 
tremblinsT) trepidus, a, um. 
tribe, tribus, us, f . 
tribiiiial, tribunal, alls, n. 
tribune, tribunus, i, m. 
tribuneBhip, tribunatuB, us, m. 
tribute, tributum, i, n. 
triumph, triumphus, 1, m. 
triumph, to, triumpho, 1. 
troop (of cavalry), turma, ae, f . ; 

troops, copiae, arum, f. 
trophy, tropaeum, i, n. 
trouble, solicitudo, inis, f. 
trouble, to, turbo, 1. 
trouble8om.e, molestua, a, um. 
truce, induciae, arum, f . 
true, verus, a, um. 
truly, vere. 

trumpet, tuba, oe, f . ; lituus, i, m. 
trumpeter, tubicen, inis, m. 
trust, fides, ei, f. 
trust, credo, idi, itum, 3 (c. ace. or 

dat.) ; fido, di and fisus sunv 3 (c. 

dat. or abl.) ; confido. 
truth, Veritas, atis, f. ; yerum, i, n. 
try, experior, rtus, 4; endeavour, 

Conor, 1. 
tum.ult, tumultus, us, m. 
turn, verto, ti, sum, 3; turn out, 

evenio, veni, ntum, 4 ; turn over 

(in one's mind), agito, 1. 
turn, in, invicem. 
twelve, duodeclm, indcl. 
twice, bis. 
twifir, virga, ae, f. 
twist, torqueo, si, turn, 2. 
two, duo, ae, o. 
two-edfired, bip^nnis, e. 
tyrant, tyrannus, i, m. 



u. 

unaccustomed, insolitus, a, um. 
unarmed, inermis, e. 
unbroken, inf ractus, a, um. 
uncertain, incertus, a, um ; dubius, 

a, um. 
uncle, father's brother, patruus, i. 



m. ; mother's brother, anmculus; 
i. m. 
uncultured, incultus, a, um. 
undaunted, impavidus, a, um. 
under, sub (c. abl. or ace.). 
undergo. See endure, 
undermine, subruo, ui, utum, 3. 
understand, intelligo, lexi, lectum,3 
undertake, suscipio, cepi, ceptum, 3. 
undertakinflr, inceptum, i, n. 
undisciplined, rudis, e. 
undisturbed (in mind), aequus, a, 

um. 
undutiftail, impius, a, um. 
unequal, impar, paris. 
unftkir, iniquus, a, um. 
unfortxmate, infelix, icis. 
unfriendly, inimicus, a, um. 
ungrateful, ingratus, a, um. 
luihappy, infeUx, icis. 
unharmed, unimpaired, integer, 

gra, grum. 
unity, Concordia, ae, f. 
universal, universus, a, um. 
unjust, injustus, a, um. 
unkempt, incomptus, a, um. 
unknown, ignotus, a, um. 

unless, nisi, 
unlike, dissimilis, e. 

unlucky, infelix, icis. 

unmindful, immemor, orisj oblitus, 
a, um. 

unparalleled, egregius, a, um. 

unpunished, inultus, a, um. 

unseasonable, inopportunus, a, um. 

unsullied, intaminatus, a, um. 

untouched, intactus, a, um. 

unwilling, invitus, a, um; to be 
unwilling, nolo, ui, nolle. 

unworthy, indignus, a, um. 

upbraid, exprobro, 1 (c. dat. of 
person). 

uphold, sustineo, ui, tentum, 2. 

uprightness, probitas, atis, f. 

upstart, novus homo, 

use, usus, us, m. 

use, to, utor, usus, 3 (c. abl.). 

useful, utilis, e. 

useless, inutUis, e. 

usual, solitus,a, um; usitatus, a, um. 

usually, fere. 

utter, edo, didi, ditum. 3. 
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V. 

vain, vanus, a« um ; inanis, e. 
vainly, frustra. 
valley, vallis, is, f. 
valour, virtus, utis, f. 
vanish, evanesco, vanui, 8. 
vanity, vanitas, atis, f. 
vanquish, vinco, vici, victum, 3. 
variety, diversitas, atis, f. 
various, varsringr, varius, a, um. 
vast, vastus, a, um ; ingens, tis. 
venal, venalis, e. 
vend, vendo, didi, ditum, 3. 
venison, ferina, ae, f. (properly 

an adjective agreeing with caro 

understood) 
venture, audeo, ausus sum, 2. 
versatile, varius, a, um. 
verse, carmen, inis, u.; versus, us, m. 
very, (adj.) ipse, a, um; (adv.) 

magnopere. 
vessel, vas, vasis, n.; ship, navis, 

is, f. 
veteran, veteranus, i, m. 
vice, vitium, i, n. 
vicious, vitiosus, a, um ; pravus, a, 

um. 
vicissitudes, vices, ium, f. 
victor, victor, oris, m. 
victory, victoria, ae, f. 
view, conspectus, us, m. 
vifirour, vigor, oris, m. ; vires, 

ium, f . 
villaere, pagus, i, m. 
villain, scelestus, i, m. ; scelus, 

erb, n. 
vine, vitis, is, f. 
violate, violo, 1. 
violence, vis, ace. vim, abl. vi, 

f. 
virgin, virgo, inis, f. 
virtue, virtus, utis, f . 
virtuous, probus, a, um ; bonus, a, 

um. 
vision, visus, us, m. ; dream, som* 

nium, i, n. 
vividly, too, nimis. 
voice, vox, vocis, f. 
void, expers, tis ; vacuus, a, um. 
vow, votum, i, n. 
vulture, vidtus, uris, m. 



W. 

wagre war, gerere helium ; bello, 1. 

wailingr, ploratus, us, m. 

wait, maneo, nsi, nsum, 2; wait 

for, expecto, 1. 
wake (trans.), excito, \', he awake, 

vigilo, 1. 

wakingr, wakefulness, vigilia,ae,€. 

walk, ambulo, 1. 

wall, murus, i, m.; town walU, 

moenia, ium, n. 
wander, erro, 1 ; vagor, 1. 
wane, intereo, ivi or ii, itum, 4. 
want, inopia, ae, f. 
wanting:, to be, desum, iui, esae. 
war, bellum, i, n. ; make war, bello, 1. 
warfare, militia, ae, f. See war. 
warlike, bellicosus, a, um. 
warm, calidus, a, um. 
warmth, calor, oris, m. 
warn, moneo, ui, itum, 2. 
"wariior, bellator, oris, m. 
wary, cautus, a, um. 
waste. See squander; lay waste, 

vasto, 1. 
watch, vigilia, ae, f. 
wxktch, to, vigilo, 1. 
water, aqua, ae, f. 
wave, unda, ae, f . ; fluctus, us, m. 
waveringr, dubius^ a, um. 
way, via, ae, f. 
we, nos, nostri or um. 
weak, infirmus, a, um. 
wealth, divitiae, arum, f . 
wealthy, locuples, pletis. See rich, 
weapon, telum, i, n. ; weapons, 

anna, orum, n. 
wear (a grarment), gero, gessi, 

gestum, 3. 
wear away, contero,trivi, tritum, 3 
weary, fessus, a, um. 
weep, fleo, vi, tum, 2. 
weigrht, pondus, eris, n. 
weigrhty, gravis, e. 
well, a, puteus, i, m. 
well, bene; weU disposed, bonus, 

a, um. 
well, to be, valeo, ui, 2. 
west, occidens, tis, m. 
wet, madidus, a, um. 
wet, gret, madesco, dui, 3. 
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when, qnum ; nbi ; (interrog.) 

quando. 
whence, unde. 

where, qua; ubi; (interrog.) nbi. 
whether, sive; in ohUque interro" 
gations, utrum ; an ; ne (enclitic), 
whether of the two, nter, tra, 

tmm. 
whioh, qni, quae, qnod. 
while, dam. 
white, can^dns^ a, nm; albns, a, 

mn. 
who, qni, qnae, quod; (interrog.) 

qnis, [qnis,] quid. 
whole, totus, a, nm. 
why, CUT. 
wicked, mains, a, nm; improbns, 

a> um. 
wide, latns, a, nm ; far and wide, 

late, 
wife, uxor, oris, f . 
wild, ferns, a, nm ; saevns, a, nm. 
wild-beast, fera, ae, f. 
Tivill, voluntas, atis, f. 
willinsrly) libejiter. 
win over, eoncilio, 1. See to gain, 
wind, ventns, i, m. 
-wine, vinum, i, n. 
-winter, hiems, emis, f . 
winter-quarters, hibema, omm, 

n. 
wisdom, sapientia, ae> f. 
wise, sapiens, tis. 
wish, volo, ui, velle, 3; wish rather , 

malo, ui, malle, 3. 
wit, i. e. talent, ingenium, i, n. 
with, cum (c. abl.). 
wither, marceo, ni, 2. 
within, intra (c. acc). 
without, extra (c. acc.). 
withstand, resisto, stiti, stitum, 3 

(c. dat.). 
witness, testis, is, c. 
woe, aerumna, ae, f. See grief. 
woe (interjection), vae. 
Tirolf , lupus, i, m. 
woman, mulier, eris, f. ; femina, ae, 

f. 
Tiromanly, muliebris, e. 
wonder, wonder at, miror, 1; 

admiror. 
wonderful, mims, a, nm. 



Tiront, to be, soleo, itns sum, 2. 
woo, ambio, ivi or ii, itum, 4. 
wood, sylva, ae, f. ; Incus, i, m. 
wood, i. e. timber, lignum, i, n. 
Tirooden, ligneus, a, nm. 
word, verbum, i, n. 
word-of-honour, fides, ei, f. 
work, opus, eris, n. ; labor, oris, m. 
work, to, laboro, 1. 
world, mundus, i, m. 
worn-out, confectus, a, um. 
worse, pejor, ns. 
worship, colo, ni, cnltum, 3 ; vene- 

ror, 1. 
worth, dignitas, atis, f. 
.worth, to be, valeo, ni, 2. 
worthless, i. e. cheap, vUis, e. See 

wicked. • 
worthy, dignus, a, nm. 
worthy, to deem, dignor, 1. 
wound, vnlnns, eris, n. 
wound, to, vulnero, 1. 
"wrath, ira, ae, f. 

wreath, corona, ae, f . ; sertnm, i, n. 
"wretched, miser, era^ emm. 
"write, scribo, psi, ptum, 3. 
writer, scriptor, oris, m. 
wronsr, a, injuria, ae, f. 



Y. 

year, annus, i, m.; every year, qnot- 

annis; a space of two yeare, bien- 

ninm, i, n. 
yellow, flavns, a, nm. 
yesterday, heri. 
yet, as yet, adhuc; nevertheless, 

tamen. 
yield, cedo, cessi, cessum, 3. 
yoke, jugum, i, n. 
you, vos, vestri or nm. 
youner, juvenis, e. 
youth, a, juvenis, is; adolescens, 

tis, c. 
youth, jnventus, utis^ f. 



zeal, stndium, i, n. 



PROPER NAMES. 



^EacuB, Aeacus, i, m. 

ifibutiuB, Aebutius, i, m, 

2Rqvd, Aequi, orum, m. 

.SSsculapiuB, Aesculapius, i, m. 

Africa, Africa, ae,/. 

Agraxnexnnou, Agamemnon, onis, m. 

Ag'athocles, Agathocles, is, m, 

Afirave, Agave, es,/. 

Agresilaus, Agesilaus, i, m, 

Agrricola, Agricola, ae, m, 

Ajax, Ajax, acls, n\. 

Albani, Albani, orum, m, 

AlbinuB, Albinus, i, m. 

Alexander, Alexander, dri, m, 
Alexandria, Alexandria, ae,/*. 
AUobrog'es, Allobroges, um, m. 
Anarcharsis, Anarcharsis, is, m. 
Apelles, Apelles, is, m. 
Apollo, Apollo, inis, m. 
Appius, Appius, i, m, 
April, Aprilis (mensis)^ is, m. 
Archias, Arohias, ae, m. 
Ariovistus, Ariovistus, i, m, 
Aristotlei Aristoteles, is, m, 
Arpinum, Arpinum, i, ». 
Asia, Asia, ae,jf. 
Athens, Athenae, arum,yi 
Athenian, Atheniensis, e. 
August, Augustus (mensis), i, m. 
Aulus, Aulus, 1, m. 
Aurelius, Aurelius, i, m. 



B. 

Bacchus, Baccbus, i, 479. 
BsBbius, Baebius, i, m. 
Baiso, Baiae, arum,^. 
Basilides, Basilides, is. m. 



Bedriacuxn, Bedriacum, i, n. 
Boadicea, Boadicea, ae,y. 
Bomilcar, Bomilcar, aris, m. 
Brag*, Braga, ae,/. 
Britain, Britannia, ae,/. 
Britons, Britanni, orum, m,; Bri* 

tones, um, m, 
Brutus, Brutus, i, m. 



c. 

Cadmus, Cadmus, i, m. 
Caesar, Caesar, aris, m. 
Caius, Caius, i, m. 
Cajeta, Cajeta, ae,/. 
Caledonia, Caledonia, ae,/ 
Caligrula, Caligula, ae, m. 
Campanian, Campanus, a, um. 
Capua, Capua, ae,/ 
Carthaginian, Carthaginiensis, e; 

Poenus, a, um. 
Carthage, Carthago^ inis,/ 
Caspa, Caspa, ae,/ 
Castious, Casticus, i, m. 
Catiline, Catilina, ae, m, 
Cato, Cato, onis, m. 
Catti, Catti, orum, m. 
Catulus, Catulus, i, m. 
Cerberus, Cerberus, i, m. 
Cerialis, Cerialis, is, m. 
Ceres, Ceres, Cereris,/ 
Cethegus, Cethegus, i, m. 
Chalybes, Chalybes, um, m. 
Chremes, Chremes, etis, m. 
Christian, Cbristianus, a, uin. 
Chrysis, Chrysis, idis,/ 
Cicero, Cicero, onis, m. 
Cirta, Cirta, ae,/ 
Claudius, Claudius, i, w. 
Clodius, Clodiu*, i, m. 
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Cnsaus, Cnaeas, i, m, 
Colleflra, CoUega, ae, m. 
Corintlius, Corinthns, i, m. 
Coriolanus, Coriolanus, i, m. 
Cras8U8, Crassus, i, m. 
Cremona, Cremona, ae,yi 
Cuphites, Cuphites, is,/! 
Cnrio, Curio, onis, m. 
Cyrenian, Cyrenaeos, a, urn. 



D. 

Daxnasipptis, Damasippus, i, m. 
Decezaber, December (mensis), briB, 

m. 
Demsanetxis, Demaenetus, i, m. 
Demoeritus, DemocrituSy i, m. 
Denans, Densus, i, m. 
Deuoalion, Deucalion, onis, m, 
Diodotus, Diodotus, i, m. 
Dionysius, Dionysius, i, m. 
Dio]i3r8U8, Dionysus, i, m. 
Doxnitian, Domitianus, i, m. 



Bgrypt, Aegyptug, i,/. 
Egyptian, Aegyptius, a« am. 
Ennins, Ennius, i, m. 
Epaminondas, Epaminondas, ae, m. 
Ephesns, Ephesus, i,/. 
EpictetnB, Epictetus, i, in. 
Epioums, Epicurus, i, m, 
Epidanros, Kpidauma, i, m. 
Etroria, Etrona, ae,/. 



p. 

PaMns, Fabius, i, m. 
Pabrid'us, Fabriciiw» i, ». 
Frisii, Frisii, omm, m. 
Purius, Farina, i, m. 



G. 

Gabii, Gabii, oram, «. 
Qabinins, Gabixuni, i. 



Galba, Galba, ae, m. 
Gargara, Gargara, omm, n. 
QsBtnli, Gaetnli, orum, m. 
Gaol, ills country, Gallia, ae,/. 
Gaul, a native of the country, 

Ghdlus, i, m. 
German, Germanus, a, um. 
GermanicuB, Oermanicus, i, f». 
Germany, Germania, ae,/. 
Glyoerium, Glvcerium, i, n, (used 

as the name of a woman). 
Gracchus, Gracchus, i, m. 
Gratina, Gratius, i, m. 
Greece, Graecia, ae,/. 
Greek, Graecus, a, um. 



H. 

Hannibal, Hannibal, alis, ,4. 
Haedrubal, Hasdrubal, alis, m. 
Heluaii, Helusii, orum, m. 
Helvetii, Helvetii, orum, «t. 
Hercnlea, Hercules, is. m, 
Herdonius, Herdonius, \, m. 
Hiempsal, Hiempsal, alis, m. 
Horace, Horatius, i, m. 
Horatii, Horatii, orum, m. 
Hyppolytne, Hyppolytuit, i, m. 
Hsrroania, Hyrcania, ae,/. 



I. 

Ibenis, Ibenu, i, m, 
India, India, ae, f, 
Ireland, Hibemia, ae,/. 
Ister, Ister, tri, m. 
Italy, Italia, ae,/. 



J. 

JmaumxTf Januarioii (mcnsU), 1, m, 
Jen&Milem, U'lerfmAyuutf orum, n. 
Jew, JwUuftu, j, m, 
Jordtai^ Jordaou*, i, m. 
JiWtha, ^ogortba, ae, m. 
JuUotf, Joiiiii^ i^ 01, 
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June, Junias (mensis), i, m. 
Juno, Jano, oni8,y. 
Jupiter, Japiter, Jovis, m. 



L. 

Lsalius, Laelios, i, m. 
Ijatin, Latinas, a, am. 
liibyes, Libyes, am, m. 
mvius, Livias, i, m. 
Ijucius, Lacius, i, m. 
Lucullus, Lacallas, i, m. 
Ijycurgua, Lycargas, i, m 
IjyoiiB, Lagdanam, i, ». 



M. 

Manliua, Manilas, i, m. 
Marcellus, Marcellus, i, m. 
Mstrch, Martins (mensls), 1, m. 
Marcus, Marcns, i, m. 
Marius, Marias, 1, m. 
Marseilles, Massilla, ae,/. 
Masinissa, Masinissa, ae, m, 
Maxixnus, Maximns, 1, m. 
Menelaus, Menelaus, i, m, 
Menippus, Menippns, i, m, 
MeteUus, Metellus, i, m 
Mettius, Mettins, i, m. 
Micipsa, Micipsa, ae, m. 
Milesian, Mllesins, a, am. 
Miletus, Miletns, i,/. 
Minos, Minos, ois, m. 
Mithridates, Mithridates, is, m. 
Moor, Maaras, i, m 



o. 

Oreretorix, Orgetorix, igig, m, 
Ortona, Ortona, ae,/. 
Osciani, Osciani, orum, m. 
Otho, Otho, onis, m. 



p. 

Padus, Padns, i, m. 
Panastius, Panaetios, i, m. 
Paulinus, Paolinas, i« m. 
Paulus, Paalus, i, m. 
Pentheus, Penthens, i, *». 
PhiUp, Philippas, i, m. 
Phllippi, Philippi, orum, «. 
Philsanus, Philaenas, i, «. 
Phormio, Phormio, onis, ». 
Piso, Rso, onis, m. 
Plato, Plato, onis, m. 
Polycrates, Polycrates, is, ». 
Pompey, Pompeius, i, m. 
Pontus, Pontns, i, m. 
Posidonius, Posidonins, i, m. 
Prometheus, Prometheus, i, m. 
Publius, Publlus, i, m. 
Puteoli, Pateoli, orum, m. 
Pythagorean, Pythagoreas, a, urn. 
Pythian, Pythicas, a, urn. 



duintus, Qaintas, i, m. 
duirites, Qairites, urn, m. 



N. 

Naples, Neapolls, is,/. 
Nero, Kero, onis, m. 
Kervii, Nervii, orum, m. 
Nestor, Nestor, oris, m. 
Kile, Nilus, 1, m. 
Kuma, Numa, ae, m. 
Kumidia, Numidia, ae,/. 
Kuxnidian, a, Numida, ae, m. 



R. 

Begium Lepldum, Begium Lepi- 

dum, i, ». 
Begulus, Regulas, i, m. 
Bemus, Remus, i, m, 
Bhadamanthus, Bhadamanthus, i, 

m. 
Bhine, Bhenus, i, m. 
Bhone, Rhodanus, i, m. 
Borne, Roma, ae,./. 
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Bomulus, Bomulus, i, m, 
Bosdus, Boscias, i, m, 
Bufiui, Bofus, i, m. 



s. 

Sabine, Sabinns, a, am. 
SagnntiiieB, Saguntini, ornm, m, 
Samnites, Samnites, urn, m. 
Sanrea, Saurea, ae, m. 
Scipio, Scipio, onis, m, 
Soythlan, a, Scytha, ae« m, 
Sempronia, Sempronia, ae,/. 
Semproniua, Sempronias, i, m, 
Serapis, Serapis, is and idis,/. 
Servii, Servii, oram, m. 
ServilitLS, Bervilius, i, m. 
Sextina, SextiuB, i, m. 
Sicca, Sicca, ae,/. 
Sicily, Slcilia, ae,/. 
Sisenna, Sisenna, ae, m, 
Socrates, Socrates, is,/. 
Spain, Hispania, ae,/. 
Spartan, Spartanas, a, urn. 
Spnrina, Spurins, i, m. 
Strato, Strato, onis, m, 
Suevi, Saevi, omm, m. 
Sulla, Sulla, ae, m. 
SutliTil, SQthi:d, is, n. 



Tiber, Tiber, eris, m. 
Tiberina, Tiberius, i, m. 
Ticinua, Ticinus, i, m. 
Tlfirranes, Tigranes, is, m, 
Titua, Titus, i, m, 
Tmolos, Tmolus, i, m. 
TraBymentiB, Trasy menus, i, m, 
Trebia, Trebia, ae,/. 
Trojan, Trojanus, a, um. 
Troy, Troja, ae,/. ; Ilium, i, ». 



u. 

XTsipii, Usipii, orum, m. 



V. 

Vacca, Vacca, ae,/. 
Valena, Valens, tis, m 
Varua, Varus, i, m, 
Verona, Verona, ae,/ 
Vespasian, Vespasian us, i, m, 
Victoria, Victoria, ae,/ 
Vincus, Vinous, i, m. 
Virgril, Virffilius, Virgilius, i, w. 
Vitellianist, Vitdlianus, i, m. 
ViteUins, Vitellius, i, m. 



T. 

Tarentrun, Tarentum, i, n. 
Taranin, Tarquinius, i, m. 
Terence, Terentius, i, m, 
Tbala, Tbala, ae,/. 
Tbales, Tbales, is and etis, m. 
Thebes, Thebae, arum,/. 
Themistocles, Themistodes, is, in. 
Tbetis, Thetis, idos or idis,/. 
Tbnle, Thule, es,/ 



X. 

Xerxes, Xerxes, is, m, 

z. 

Zama, Zama, ae,/. 
Zeno, Zeno, onis, m. 
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"BooftiS for ^cfiooIiB! ann Colleges; 

PUBLISHED BY 

Messrs. RIVINGTON 

HISTORY 

An English History for the Use 

of Public Schools. 

By the Rev. J. Franck Bright, M.A., Fellow of University College^ 
aftd Historical Lecturer inBalliol^ NeWy and Universvty Colleges, Oxford; 
late Master of the Modern School in Marlborough College, 

With numerous Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo. \In the press. 

This work will be divided into three Periods, each sold separately 
and complete in itself, with Contents, Maps, Plans and Index. These 
Periods will be of convenient and handy size, especially adapted for 
use in Schools, as well as for Students reading special portions of 
History for local and other Examinations. It will also be issued in ' 
One Complete Volume. 

Period I. — Feudal Monarchy: The departure of the Romans, to 
Richard III. From a.d. 449 to a.d. 14S5. 

Period II. — Personal Monarchy : Henry VII. to James II. From a.d. 
148^ to a.d. 1688. 

Period III. — Constitutional Monarchy : William and Mary, to the , 

present time. From a.d. 1688 to a.d. 1837. 

About five years ago, after a meeting of a considerable number of Public School Masters,, 
it was proposed to the Author that he should write a School History of England. As the 
suggestion was generally supported he undertook the task. The work was intended to 
supply some deficiencies felt to exist in the School Books which were at that time procur- 
able. It was hoped that the work would be completed in three vears, but a series of 
untoward events has postponed its completion till now. The Author has attempted Xxk 
embody, in the present publication, so much of the fruit of many years' historical reading, 
and of considerable experience in teaching history, as he believes will be useful m 
rendering the study at once an instructive and an interesting ])iirsuit for bo^s. Starting 
from the supposition that his readers know but little of the subject, he has tried to give a 
plain narrative of events, and at the same time so far to trace their connection, causes, and 
effects, as to supply the student with a more reasonable and intelligent idea of the course 
of English History than is given by- any mere compendium of facts. It has been thought 
convenient to retain the ordmary divisions into reigns, and to follow primarily, throughout, 
the Political History of the country ; at the same time considerable care has been given 
to bring out the great Social Changes which have occurred from time to time, and to follow 
the growth of the people and nation at large, as well as that of the Monarchy or of special 
dasses. A considerable number of genealogies of the leading Houses of the X4th and zsth 
centuries have been introduced to Illustrate that period. The later periods are related at 
considerably greater length than the earlier ones. The foreign events in which England 
took part have been, as far as space allowed, brought into due prominence ; while by the 
addition of numerous maps and plans, in which every name mentioned will be found, ii is 
hoped that reference to a separate atlas will be found unnecessary. Tlie marginal 
analysis has been collected at tne beginning of the volume, so as to form an abstract of the 
History, suitable for the use of those who are beginning the study. 
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HISTORICAL HANDBOOKS— con^vL^du 

English History in the XIVth Century. 

By Charles H. Pearson, M.A., Principal of the Presbyterian 
Ladies* College^ Melbourne, late Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and 
Professor of History in the University of Melbourne. 

[In the Press, 

The Great Rebellion. 

By the Editor. 

History of the French Revolution. 

By the Rev. J. Franck Bright, M.A., Fellow oj University College, 
and Historical Lecturer in Balliol, New, and University Colleges, Oxford; 
late Master of the Modern School at Marlborough College, 

The Age of Chatham. 

By Sir W. R. Anson, Bart., M.A., FelUm of All SouU College^ and 
Vinerian Reader of Law, Oxford, 

The Age of Pitt. 

By the Same. 

The Reign of Louis XL 

By F. WiLLERT, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Exeter College, 
Oxford, 

The Supremacy of Athens. 

By R. C. JEBB, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, and Public Orator of the University, 

The Roman Revolution. From b.c. 133 to the 

Battle of Actiom. 

By H. F. Pelham, M.A., Fellow and Lecturer of Exeter College, 
Oxford, 

History of the United States. 

By Sir George Young, Bart., late FelUm of Trinity College^ 
Cambridge, 

[See Specimen Page, No, 3.) 
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In preparation 

HISTORICAL BIOGRAPHIES 

EdiUd by 
THE REV. M. CREIGHTON, M.A., 

FKLLOW AND TUTOR OF IIBKTON COLLBGB^ OXFORD, 

With Frontispiece and Maps. 

The most important and the most difficult point in Historical Teaching is to awakea 
a read interest in the minds of Beginners. For this purpose concise handbooks are seldom 
useful. General sketches, however accurate in their outlines of political or constitutional 
development, and however well adapted to dispel false ideas, still do not make history a 
living thing to the young. They are most valuable as maps on which to trace the route 
beforehand and show its direction, but they will seldom allure any one to take a walk. 

The object of this series of Historical Bios[raphies is to try and select firom English 
History a few men whose lives were lived in stirring times. The intention is to treat their 
lives and times in some little detail, and to group roimd them the most distinctive features 
of the periods before and after those in which they lived. 

It is hoped that in this way interest may be awakened without any sacrifice of accu- 
racy, and that personal sympathies may be kindled without forgetfulness of the principles 
involved. 

It may be added that round the lives of individuals it will be possible to bring together 
facts of social life in a clearer way, and to reproduce a more vivid picture of particular 
times than is possible in a historical handbook. 

By reading Short Biographies a few clear ideas may be formed in the pupil's mind, 
which may stimulate to mrther reading, A vivid impression of one period, however short, 
will carry the pupil onward and give more general histories an interest in their turn. Some- 
thing, at least, will be gained if the pupil realises that men in past times lived and moved 
in the same sort of way as they do sU present. 

It is proposed to issue the foUowmg Biograplues adapted to the reading of pupils 
between the ages of za and 15 : 

1. Simon de Montfort. 5. The Duke of Marlborough. 

2. The Black Prince. 6. William Pitt, 

3. Sir Walter Raleigh, or, The Duke of Welungton. 

4. OuvER Cromwell. 

History of the Church under the 

Roman Empire, a.d. 30-476. 

By the Rev. A. D. Craxb, B.A., Chaplain of ^11 Saints School, 
Bloxham, 

Crown 8vo. yj. 6^. 

A History of England for Children. 

By George Davys, Tyjy,, formerly Bishop of Peterborough, 

New Edition. i8mo, is, 6d, 
With twelve Coloured Illustrations. Square cr. 8vo, 5^. 6d, 
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ENGLISH 

ENGLISH SCHOOL-CLASSICS 

With Introductions and Nota at the end of each Book, 

Edited by FRANCIS STORR, B.A., 

ASSISfAirf-ltASTSK AT MARLBOROUGH COLLBCS, LATB SCHOLAR Ot TftlttrrV COLLfiGB, 

CAMBIUBGK, AND BBLL UNIVBRSITY SCHOLAR. 

Small tvo, 
THOMSON'S SBASONS : Winter. 

Witk Introduction to the Series, by the Rsv. L Frakck Bright, M.A.^ Felloir of 
University College, and Historical Lecturer in Ballicd, New, and UniyeFsity CoUeges, 
Oxford ; late Master of the Modem School at Marlborough College. U» 

COWFEB'S TASK. 

By Francis Storr, B.A.^ Assistant-Master at Marlborough Collie, stf. 

Part 1. (Book 1.— The Sofa ; Book II.--The Timepiece) gd, Paat II. {Book !II, 
—The Garden: Book IV.— -The Winter Erening) gd. Part HI. (Book V.— The 
Winter Morning Walk ; Book VI.— The Winter Walkat Noon) ^ 



SCOTT'S LAY OF THE LAST MIKSTBEL. 

By Jf. Surtebs PhUlpott^. M.A., Head Master of Bedford School, formerly 
Fftliovr of New College, Oxford, m. id. 

Part I. (Canto I., with Introduction, &c.) o^ Part 11. (Cantos It. and III.) vl. 
Part HI. (Cantos IV. ^d V.) 9^. Part IV. (Canto VI.) ^d, 

SCOTT'S LADY OF THH LAKE. 

By R. W. Taylor, M.A., Assistant-Master at Rugby School, a*. ^ ^ . 

Part I. (Cantos I. and II.) 9</. Part 11. (Cantos III. and tV.) yT. Fkurt III. 
(Cantos V. and VI.) ^t. 

SCOTT»S WAVERLEY. 

By H. W. EVB, M.A., Assistant-Master at Wellington College. 

TWENa?Y OF BACON'S ESSAYS. 

By Francis Storr, B.A., Assistant-Master at Mariborough College, it, 

SIMPLE POEMS. 

Edited by W. £. Mvluns, M. A. AssattanbMaitet at Marlborough College. Zd 

SEIiBCTIONS FBOM WOBDSWOBTH'S POEMS. 

By H. H. TuRNBR, B.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. z#. 

WOBDSWOBTH'S EXOUBSION: The Wanderer. 

By H. H. TVrnbr, B.A., late Scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge^ u. 

MILTON'S PABADISE LOST. 

By Francis Storr, B^A., Assistant-Master at Marlborough College. 
Book I. 9</. Book II. ^, 
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ENGLISH SCHOOL CLASSICS— zonimyit^ 

SEUBSOTIOKS FROM THE SPEOTATOB. 

By Osmund Airy, M.A., Assistant-Master at WeUingtom College, xs. 

BROWNE'S RELiaiO MEDICI. 

By W. P. Smith, MA., Assistant-Master at Wmchester College, xs, * 

GOLDSMITH'S TRAVELLER AND DESERTED VILLAGE. 
By C. Sankxy, M.A., Assistant-Master at Marlboroagh College, zi . 

SELECTIONS FROM BURNS' POEMS. 

By A M. BSLL, MA., Assistant-Master at Fettes College, Edinburgh. 

MACATILAY'S ESSAYS. 

MOORE'S LIFE OF BYRON. By Francis Storr, B.A. ^ 

BOSWELL'S LIFE OF JOHNSON. By Francis Storr, B.A: ^. 

HALLAM»S CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. By H. F. Boyd, late Scholar of 
Brasenose College, Oxford. g<£ 

SOUTHEY'S LIFE OF NELSON. 

By W. £. MuLLiNS, MA., Assistant-Master at Marlborough College. 



• • 



The General Introductitm to the Series will be found in Thomson's Winter. 
(See Specimen PageSj Nos, l and 2.) 



"This is a very neat, handy, and cheap 
series of the English Classics, suited for 
school p\xtpo&e&.**-^Educaiional Times. 
, ** In the notes nothing is passed over that 
can possibly re<}uire elucidation, and more- 
over every line is made to suggest an oppor- 
tunity for imparting information. They are 
very cheap, handy, and valuable little 
books." — School Board Chronicle. 

** Such reprints are by no means un- 
common, several attempts having already 
been made to adapt social portions of our 
Uterature to the requirements of different 
examinations and the increased importance 
now attached to the study of Enghsh. But 
few that we have seen come up in all respects 
to those before ns.**— Leeds Mercury. 

"Cheap, well- printed, and excellently 
annotated manuals, espedally adapted for 
the use of candidates in the Local Univer- 
sity Examinations."— vT/ffiM^n^ 

"Much information is indeed given in 
the notes which is both apt and interest- 
ing."— -i'^/^raSiy Review. 

"Nothing can be more to the purpose 
than the brief notes, nothing clearer and 
more suggestive than the lives and intro- 
d\xc\ioTis."—Enjtlish Churchman, 

*' A series o? valuable little works for 
students of English literature." — Rock. 

" Schoolmasters would do well to consult 
this admirable series." — yohn Bull. 



" The notes are always brief, infbrming, 
and to the point In etymology our editors 
are very successfuL" — A/oncon/ormist. ^ 

" Besides the text there are biographical 
introductions of the authors, and co]>ious 
explanatory notes, most useful for elucidat- 
ing the text, and very helpful to young 
students."— sTA^^Zef and Rotherham In- 
dependent, 

" Of the work of the editors, whether in 
the biographical sketches or the annota- 
tions, we must speak with commendation 
undiluted by equivocal remark. It is 
excellent, and excellently adapted to make 
the authors and their poems weH under- 
stood."— iVirwrAr/^ Courant, 

"These volumes are neatly bound in 
cloth, compressed into a size convenient for 
the pocket, 'and published at a very low 
rate. — Cambridge Chronicle. 

" The series will be found of great use 
by students, especially those competing in 
the University Local Examinations. The 
notes are full and numerous, and thoroughly 
explain the most difficult passages in the 
several woi^x"''^Liverpool Datiy Post. 

" We do not remember seeing any (text- 
books) which were at all comparable to these 
in choice of matter, completeness of design, 
and last, though perhaps not least, cheap- 
ness." — Oxford Chronule. 
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SELECT PL A YS OF SHAKSPERE 

RUGBY EDITION. 

With an Introduction and Notes to each Play. 

Small Svo. 

As You Like It. 2j. 

Edited by the Rev. Charles E. Moberly, M. A., Awtant-Master 
in Rugby School^ and formerly Scholar of BalUol College^ Oxford^ 

Macbeth. 2s. 

Edited h the ^AMK. 

CORIOLANUS. 2J. 6d. 

Edited by Robert Whitelaw, M.A., Assistant-Master in Ru^ 
School^ formerly Fellow of Trinity College^ Cambridge^ 

Hamlet. 2j. (>d. 

Edited by the Rev. Charles E. Moberly, M.A. 

The Tempest. 

Edited by J. SuRTEES Phillpotts, M. A., Head- Master of Bedford 
School^ formerly Fellow of New College, Oxford. 

With Notes at the end of the Volume. [In the press. 

English Grammar for English 

Schoolboys. 

An Introduction to English Etjrmology and Accidence, S3mtax and 
Analysis, Style and Prosody. 

By Francis Store, B.A., Assistant-Master at Marlborough College. 

Small Svo. \In preparation. 

A Practical Introduction to English 

Prose Composition. 

An English Grammar for Classical Schools, with Questions, and a 
Course of Exercises. 

By Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M.A. 

Tenth Edition. i2mo. ^r. 6^ 
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MATHEMATICS 

RIVINGTONS' MATHEMATICAL SERIES 

The following Schools, amongst many others, use this Series : — 
Eton : Harrow : Winchester : Charterhouse : Marlborough : Shrewsbury : 
Cheltenham : Clifton : City of London School : Haileybury : Tonbridge : 
Durham : Fettes College, Edinburgh : Owen's College, Manchester : H.M.'s 
Dockyard School, Sheemess : Hurstpierpoint : King William's College, 
Isle of Man : St Peter's, Clifton, York : Birmingham : Bedford : Felsted : 
Christ's College, Finchley: Liverpool College: Windermere College: 
Eastbourne College : Brentwood : Perse School, Cambridge. Also in use 
in Canada : H.M. Training Ships : Royal Naval College, Greenwich : 
Melbourne University, Australia : the other Colonies : and some of the 
Government Schools in India. 

OPINIONS OF TUTORS AND SCHOOLMASTERS, 



"A person who carefully studies these 
books will have a thorough and accurate 
knowledge of the subjects on which they 
treat." — H. A. Morran^ M.A,f futor of 
yestts College, Cambridge.^ 

"We have for some time used your 
Mathematical books in our Lecture Room, 
and fold them well arranged, and well cal- 
culated to clear up the difficulties of the 
subjects. The examples also are numerous 
and well-selected." — N.M. Ferrers^ M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of GonvUle and Caius 
College^ Cambridge. 

" I have used in my Lecture Room Mr. 
Hamblin Smith's text-books with very great 
advantage." — James Porter, hf.A., Fellow 
and Tutor qf St, Peter's College, Cam- 
bridge. 

"For beginners there could be no better 
books, as I have found when examining 
different schools."— -<4 . ^K. W. Steel, M.A., 
Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of GonvilU 
and Caius Collie, Cambridge. 

** I consider Mr. Hamblin Smith's Mathe* 
matical Works to be a very valuable series 
for beginners. His Algebra in particular 
I think is the best book of its kind ior schools 
and for the ordinary course at Cambridge." 
F. Patrick, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Magdalen College, Candtridge. 

" The series is a model of clearness and 
insight into poffiibie difficulties." — Hev. % 
F. Blake, St. Peter's College, Clifton, 
York, 

"I can say with pleasure that I have 
used your books extensively in my work at 



Haileybury, and have found them on the 
whole well adapted for boys." — Thomas 
Pitts, M.A., Assistant Mathematical 
Master at Haileybury College. 

** I can strongly recommend them all." 
W. Henry, M.A., Sub-JVarden, 
Trinity College, Glenalmond. 

** 1 consider Mr. Smith has supplied a 
great want, and cannot but think that his 
works must command extensive use in good 
schools." — y. Henry, B.A., Head-Master, 
H.M. Dockyard School, Sheemess, and 
Instructor of Engineers, R.N. 

" We have usea your Algebra and Trigo- 
nometry extensively at this School from 
the time they were first published, and I 
thoroughly agree with every mathematical 
teacher I have met, that, as school text- 
books, they have no equals. We are intro- 
ducing your Euclid gradually into the 
^c\iOoiJ"—Rev.B.Edwardes,sen., Mathe- 
matical Master at the College, Hurst- 
pier/oint, Sussex. 

** I consider them to be the best books 
of their kind on the subject which I have 
yet seen."— 5^MA«tf yones, D.C.L., Head' 
Master, King William* s College, Isle of 
Man, 

*' I have very great pleasure in express- 
ing an opinion as to the value of these books. 
I have used them under very different cir- 
cumstances, and have always been satisfied 
with the results obtained." — C. H. JV, 
Biggs, Mathematical Editor of the 'Eng- 
lish Mechanic* 
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SCIENCE 

Preparing for Publication, 

SCIENCE CLASS-BOOKS 

Edited by " 
The Rev. ARTHUR RIGG. M.A., 

ULTB PRINCIPAL OP THS COLLXGB, CHESTER. 

These Volumes are designed expressly for School use, and by 
their especial reference to the .requirements of a School Class-Booky 
aim at making Science-teaching a subject for regular and methodical 
study in Public and Private Schools, 

An Elementary Class-Book on Sound. 

By George Carey Foster, B.A., F.R.S., Fellow of and Professor 
of Physics in. University College, London^ 

An Elementary Class-Book on Electricity. 

By George Carey Foster, B. A., F.R.S., Fdlow of and Professor 
of Physics in. University College, London, 

Botany for Class-Teaching. 

With Exercises for Private Work. 

By F. E. Kitchener, M.A., F.L.S., Assistant-Master at Rugby 
School, and late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge, 

Astronomy for Class-Teaching. 

With Exercises for Private Work. 

By Wallis Hay Laverty, M.A., laU Fellow of Queen^s College, 
Oxford. 

The knowledge of Mathematics assumed will be Euclid, Books I.-VI., and Quadratic 
Equations. 

Other Works are in preparation, 
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A Years Botany. 



Adapted to Home and School Use. 
By Frances Anna Kitchener. 

Illustrated by the Author. Crown 8vo. 
{See Specimen Page^ No, 5.) 



S-f. 



Contents. 
General Description of Flowers — Flowers with Simple Pistils — ^Flowers with Com- 
pound Pistils — Flowers with Apocarpous BVuits— Flowers with Syncarpous Fruits- 
Stamens and Morphology of Branches — Fertilisation-^Seeds — Early Growth and Food 
of Plants — ^Wood, Stems, and Roots — Leaves — Classification— Umbellates, Composites, 
Spurges, and Pines— Some Monocotyledonous Families— Orchids— Appendix of Technical 
Terms — Index. 

In almost all cases the illustrations are drawn from nature, and have never been made 
diagnunmatic, except when absolutely necessary, because the tendency of diagrammatic 
drawings is to make the reader satisfied with them, without verifying each p(Mnt in 
the flowers themselves. 

In the Appendix the wants of students preparing for the University Local Examina- 
tions are kept in view. 



"A very clear and readable handbook 
of botany, which is equally adapted for 
personal use and class teaching. The 
author has avoided technical terms as much 
as possible, so that her work may be studied 
without difficulty by a beginner."— >5'0/»r- 
day Review. 

** We know of no book which we could 
more safely and confidently place in the 
hands of young people as their first guide 
to a knowledge of Botany." — Nature, 



" This little book we have carefully read, 
and we can commend it to the careful atten- 
tion of all wlio are interested in the subject. 
It is evidently a book written by one who 
thoroughly understands her subject." 

Popular Science Review. 

"That Mrs. Kitchener has in this little 
book struck out a new and useful idea in 
connection with the reading of Botany, and 
that she has carried it out remarkably well, 
there can be no doubt." — Wettminster 
Review. 



An Easy Introduction to Chemistry. 

For the use of Families and Schools. 

Edited by the Rev. Arthur Rigg, M.A., laU Principal of The Col- 
lege^ Chester, 

New Edition, considerably altered and revised. 

With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. %s, 6d, 

{See Specimen Page, No, 6.) 

" We seldom come across a work of good, and the directions how to use them 
such simplicity in chemistry as this. It ~ 
ought to oe in the hands of every student 
of chemistry." — Chemical Review. 

" There are a simplicity and a clearness 
in the description and explanations given 
in this little volume which certainly com- 
mend it to the attention of the young." 

Athemeutn, 

"The information is clearly conveyed, 
and the illustrations as neatly and prettily 
executed as possible." — EduccUional 
Times, 

"... The style is exceedingly simple, 
and the teaching is precise and clear. The 
illustrations of chemical apparatus are 



intelligible to a very young reader." 

Edinburgh Courant, 

" I am mudi pleased with Mr. Rigg's 
little book, which enables me to give my 
children lessons in chemistry. Even the 
youngest are asking questions about the 
illustrations. The work supplies a want 
which has been long felt, ana I hope it will 
have an extensive sale."— W. Severn, 
Esq., one ofH,M. Inspectors of Schools. 

" It would be difficult to name a work 
more calculated to foster a taste for the 
study of Chemistry in the minds of the 
young." — Chemical News, 
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LATIN 

Elementary Rules of Latin Pronun- 
ciation. 

Especially drawn up for use in Schools. 

By Arthur Holmes, M.A., Senior Fellow and Dean of Clare 
College^ Cambridge, and late Preacher at the Chapel Royal^ Whitehall, 
Editor of '* Catena ClassieorumP 

Crown 8vo. On a card, 9^. 

Outlines of Latin Sentence Construe- 

tiofi. 

By £. D. Mansfield, B.A., Assistant-Master at Clifton College. 

Demy 8vo. On a card, is. 

Easy Exercises in Latin Prose. 

With Notes. 
By Charles Bigg, M.A., Principal of Brighton College. 
Small Svo. is, 4//. ; sewed, 9df. 

Latin Prose Exercises. 

For Beginners, and Junior Forms of Schools. 
By R. Prowde Smith, B.A., Assist.-Master at Cheltenham College. 

[This Book can be used with or without the Public School Latin 
Primer.] New Edition. Crown Svo. 2j. 6d, 



"This is certainly an improvement on 
the grammar-school method* and may be a 
step in the way of teaching English before 
Latin." — Examiner, 

** The plan upon which these exercises 
are founded is decidedl^r a good one^ and 
none the less so that it is a very smiple 
one." — Educationai Times. 

"This book differs from others of the 
same class in containing lessons in English 



to assist beginners in doing the Latin exer* 
dses. We quite agree with Mr. Smith as 
to the necessity of some knowledge of 
English and the principles of Grammar, 
as a qualification for writing Latin Prose 
correctly. His explanation of the more 
difficult constructions and idioms is very 
distinct, and altogether the book ia highly 
saiia£BxXory"—Athenaum. 
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Henrys First Latin Book. 

By Thomas Kerchsvsr Arnold, M.A. 

Twenty-second Edition. i2mo. 3^. Tutor's Key, ij. 

Recommended in the Guide to the Choice of Clcusical Books by J. B. 
Mayor, M.A., Professor of Classical Literature at King's College, late 
Fellow and Tutor of St John's College, Cambridge. 

A Practical Introduction to Latin 

Prose Composition. 

By Thomas Kerchsvsr Arnold, M.A. 

Sixteenth Edition. 8vo. 6x. td. Tutor's Key, is, 6d* 

Cornelius Nepos. 

With Critical Questions and Answers, and an ImitatiYe Exercise 
on each Chapter. 
By Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M.A. 
Fifth Edition. l2mo. 4/. 

A First Verse Book. 

Being an Easy Introduction to the Mechanism of the Latin Hexa- 
meter and Pentameter. 
By Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M. A. 

Eleventh Edition. i2mo. 2j. Tutor's Key, \s. 

Progressive Exercises in Latin 

Elegiac Verse. 

By C. G. Gepp, B. A., kUe Junior Student of Christ Church, Oxford; 
Head-Master of the College, Stratford-on-Avon. 

Third Edition, Revised. Crown 8vo. y. 6d, Tutor's Key, 5j. 

Recommended in the Guide to the Choice of Classical Books by J. B. 
Mayor, M.'A., Professor of Classical Literature at King's College, late 
Fellow and Tutor of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

Selections from Livy, Books viii. 
and IX. 

« 

With Notes and Map. 

By E. Calvert, LL.D., SL JohrCs College, Cambridge; and 
R. Saward, M.A., Fellow of St, John*s College, Cambridge; Assistant- 
Master in Shrewsimty School. 

Small 8va 2/. 
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New Edition^ re-arranged^ with fresh Pieces and additional He/erences. 

Materials and Models for Latin 

Prose Composition. 

Selected and arranged by J, Y. SARGENT, M.A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Magdalen College^ Oxford; and T. F. Dallin, M.A., Tutor ^ laU 
FelloWf of Queen^s College^ Oxford, 

Crown 8vo. di. 6</. 
^ [See Specimen Page, No, 7.) 

It having been determined to work out in greater detail in this Second 
Edition the principles on which the First Edition of Mctterials and Models 
was constructed, the whole work has been re-arranged and enlarged, and 
for the future will be published in two separate volumes, one for Latin, and 
one for Greek Prose Compositions, instead of combining both parts in the 
same volume. 

Each passage has been furnished with a heading. The Editors have 
re-arranged the pieces under additional subordinate heads, grouping to- 
gether those passages which are cognate in matter or form. Thus, under 
Historical are ranged Sieges, Battles, &c., &c. ; imder Philosophical 
Literary Criticism, Ethics, Speculations on God, a Future State, &c. ; 
while Characters have been placed in a section by themselves. This 
grouping will facilitate reference, but another feature has been added of 
more importance still, viz. reference to subjects ; for in addition to the 
particular reference at the end of each piece, a group of references has been 
prefixed to each separate section, so that the student having selected a sub- 
ject or passage of a certain kind, say a sea-fight, to transU^ or treat as an 
original theme, may be able to refer at once to those passages in the best 
Classical Authors where sea-fights are described ; or if he wishes to write 
a character he may be enabled to see at a glance where the typical charac- 
ters of classical antiquity are to be found. 

In this new Edition the old references have been verified and fresh 
ones added ; new pieces of English have been inserted, or in some cases 
substituted for the old ones. 

Latin Version of (60) Selected Pieces 

from Materials and Models. 

By J. Y. Sargent, M.A. 

Crown 8vo. 5'* 
May be had by Tutors only, on direct application to the Publishers. 



Eclogce Ovidiance. 



From the Elegiac Poems. With English Notes. 
By Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M.A. 

Thirteenth Eklition. i2mo. 2/. 6d, 
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Classical Examination Papers. 

Edited, with Notes and References, by P. J. F. Gantillon, M.A., 
Classual Master tn Cheltenham College, 

Crown 8vo. yj. 6</. 
Or interleaved with writing-paper, half-bonnd, lOf. 6</» 

Terenti Comoediae. 

Edited by T. L. Papillon, M.A., FeUam of New Colijn, and late 
Fellow ofMerton, Oxford. 
Andria et Eunuchus. 

Crown 8vo. \s, 6d. 
Forming a Part of the ** Catena Classicorumy 

yuvenalis Satirae. 

Edited by G. A. SiMCOX, M.A., late Fellow and Classical Lecturer 
Queen's College, Oxford, 
Thirteen Satires. 

Second Edition, enlarged and .revised. Crown 8vo. $/• 
Forming a Part of the** Catena Classicorum,'' 

Persii Satirae. 

Edited by A. Pretor, M. A., of Trinity College, Cambridge, Classical 
Lecturer of Trinity ffall. Composition Lecturer of the Perse -Grammar 
School, Can^mdge, 

Crewn.Svo. 3^. 6rf. 
Forming a Part of the ** Catena Ckusicorum,** 



Horati Opera. 



By J. M. Marshall, M.A., Under-Master in Duhuich College, 
Vol. I. — The Odes, Carmen Seculare, and Epodes. 

Crown 8vo. 7 j. 6^. 
Forming a Part of the** Catena Classicorum,'* 



Taciti Historiae. 



Edited by W. H. SiMCOX, M. A., Fellow and Lecturer of Queen's 
College, Oxford, 

Crown 8vo. [In the Press, 

Forming a Part of the** Catena ClassicorumP 
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t 

An Iniroductum to Greek Prose 

Composition. 

^^ Arthur Sidgwick, M.A., Assistant-Master at Ru^ School^ 
and formerly Fellow of Trinity College^ Cambridge, 

\ln proration, 

A Table of Irregular Greek Verbs. 

Classified according to this arrangement of Curtius's Greek Grammar. 
By Francis Storr, B. A., Assistant- Master in MarWorough College^ 
late Scholar of Trinity College^ Cambridge^ and Bell University Sehelar. 

On a Card. i^. 

Elements of Greek A ccidence. 

By Evelyn Abbott, M.A., Lecturer in Bal&ol College, Oxford^ 
and late Assistant-Master in Clifton College. 

Crown Svo. 47. 6d, 



"This is an excellent book. The com- 
pilers of elementary Greek Grammars have 
not before, so far as we are aware, made 
full use of the results obtained by the 
labours of philologists during the last 
twenty-five years. Mr. Abbott's great 
merit is that he has; and a comparison 
between his book and the RtuUmtnta. of 



the late Dr. Donaldson— a most excellent 
volume for the time at which it was pub> 
lished — ^wiU show how considerable the 
advance has been ; while a comparison 
with the works in oidinarv use, whidi have 
never attained anything uke die standard 
reached by Dr. Donal(kon, will really sur- 
prise the- teacher."— ^/^i^H^vwrn. 



Selections from Lucian. 

With English Notes. 

By Evelyn Abbott, M.A., Lecturer in BcUliol College, Oxford, 
and late Assistant-Master in CUfion College. 

Small Svo. ^. 6d. 

A lexander the Great in the Punjaub. 

Adapted from Arrian, Book V. 

An easy Greek Reading Book, with Notes at the end and a Map. 

By the Rev. Charles E. Moberly, M.A., Assistant-Master in 
Jiugiy School, and formerly Scholar of Balliol College, Oxford. 

Small 8vo. 
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Stories from Herodotus. 

The Tales of Rhampsinitus and Polycrates, and the Batde of Mara- 
thon and the Alcmaeonidae. In Attic Greek, 

Adapted for use in Schools^ by J. SuRTEES Phillpotts, M. A., Jlead 
Master of Bedford School; formerly Fellow of New College^ Oxford 

Crown 8vo. is, 6d, 

lophon: an Introduction to the Art 

of Writing Greek Iambic Verses^ 

By the Writer of Nuces " and ** Lucretilis,*' 

Crown Svo. 2s. 
In use at Eton College. 

Recommended in the Guide to the Choice of Classical Books, bj J.. B. 
Mayor, M.A., Professor of Classical Literature at King's College, late 
Fellow and Tutor of St. Joha's College, Cambridge^ 

The First Greek Book. 

On the plan of Henry's First Latin Book. 
By Thomas Kerchever Arnold,. M.A. 

Sixth Edition. lamo. 5^. Tutor's Key^ is. 6d, 

A Practical Introduction to Greek 

Accidence. 

By Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M.A, 

Ninth Edition. Svo. 5^. 6^ . 

A Practical Introduction to Greek 

Prose Composition. 

By Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M.A. 

Twelfth Edition. Svo. Sj. dd. Tutor's Key, \s. 6d.. 

Madvigs Syntax of the Greek Lan- 
guage, especially of the Attic Dialect. 

For the use of Schools. 
Edited by Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M.A, 
New Edition. Imperial i6mo. %s. 6d. 
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SCENES FROM GREEK PL A YS 

RUGBY EDITION 

Abridged and adapted for the use of Schools^ by 
ARTHUR SIDGWICK, M.A., 

ASSISTAMT'MASTBR AT RUGBY SCHOOL, AND PORMBRLY PBXXOW OP 
TRINITY COLLBGB, CAMBRIDGB. 

Small 8vo. is, 6d, each. 

Aristophanes. 

THE CLOUDS. THE FROGS. THE KNIGHTS. PLUTUS. 

^es. 

IPHIGENIA IN TAURIS. THE CYCLOPS. ION. 

ELECTRA. ALCESTIS. BACCHiE. HECUBA. 
Recommended in the Guide to the Choice of Classical Books^ by J. B. 
Mayor, M.A., Professor of Classical Literature at King's College, late 
Fellow and Tutor of St. John's College, Cambridge. 

carefully and iudidously edited, and form 
the most valuable aid to the study of the ele- 
ments of Greek that we have seen for many 
a^ day. The Grammatical Indices are espe- 
cially to be commended." — Ath^tuttum. 

** These editions afford exactly the kind 
of help that school-boys require, and are 
really excellent class-books. The notes, 
though very brief, are of much use and 
always to the point, and the arguments and 
arrangement of the text are equally good 
in their way." — Standard. 

" Not professing to giye whole dranus, 
with their customary admixture of iambics, 
trochaics, and choral odes, as pabulum for 
leamers who can barely digest the level 
speeches and dialogues commonly confined 
to the first-named metre, he has arranged 
extracted scenes with mudi tact and skill, 
and set them before the pupil with all need- 
ful information in the shape of notes at the 
end of the book ; besides which he has added 
a somewhat novel, but highly commendable 
and valuable feature — ^namely, appropriate 
headings to the commencement of eac^ 
scene, and appropriate stage directioas dur- 
ing its firognss.— Saturday Revitw. 

" These are attractive little books, novel 

in design and admirable in execution 

It would hardly be possible to find a better 
introduction to Aristophanes Ua a young 
student than these little books aflford." 

Landan Quarttrlf Mevint. 



' Mr. Sidgwidc has put on the title-pages 
of these merest litde volumes the words 
'Rugby Edition,' but we shall be much 
mist^en if they do not find a far wider 
circulation. The prefaces or introductions 
which Mr. Sidgwick has prefixed to his 
' Scenes ' tell the youthful student all that 
he need know about the play that he is 
t^ing in hand, and the psirts chosen are 
those which give the general scope and 
drift of the action of uie p\9j."— -School 
Board Chronicle. 

"Each play is printed separately, on 
good psper. and in a neat and handy form. 
The (umcult passages are explained by the 
notes appended, which are of a particularly 
useful and intelligible kind. In all respects 
this edition presents a very pleasing con- 
trast to the German editions hitherto in 
general use, with their Latin explanatory 
notes — themselves often requiring explana- 
tion. A new feature in this edition, N(rhich 
deserves mention, is the insertion in English 
of the stage directions. By means of them 
and the argument prefixed, the study of the 
play is much sxmpIified."-AS'<v/«Mca». 

"A short preface explains the action of 
the play in each case, and there are a few 
notes at the end which will clear up most 
of the difficulties likely to be met with by 
the young student." — Educational Times. 

" Just the book to be put into the hands of 
boys who are reading Greek plays. They are 
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Homer for Beginners. 

Iliad, Books L — IIL With English Notes. 
By Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M.A. 

Fourth Edition. i2mo. 3^. td. 

The Iliad of Homer. 

From the Text of Dindorf. With Preface and Notes. 

By S. H. Reynolds, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose College^ 
Oxford, 

Books I. — XII. Crown Svo. dr. 

Forming a Part of the ^^ Ccttetia ClasSicorum!* 



The Iliad of Homer. 



With English Notes and Grammatical References. 
By Thomas Kerchever Arnold, M.A. 

Fifth Edition. i2mo. Half-bound, izr. 

A Complete Greek and English 

Lexicon for the Poems of Homer and 
the HomeridcB. 

By G. Ch. Crusius. Translated from the German, Edited by 
T. K. Arnold, M.A. 

New Edition. i2mo. 9^. 

In the PresSf New Edition^ re-arranged^ with fresh Pieces and additional 

References, 

Materials and Models for Greek 

Prose Composition. 

Selected and arranged by J. Y. Sargent, M. A., Fellow and Tutor 
of Magdalen College^ Oxford; and T, F. Dallin, M.A., Tutor ^ late 
FeHcw of Queen^s College^ Oxford, 

Crown Svo, 

(See Page 16.) 

Greek Version of Selected Pieces from 

Materials and Models. 

By J. Y. Sargent, M.A. 

Crown Svo. 7j. 6^. 
[May be had by Tutors only, on direct application to the Publishess.] 
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Classical Examination Papers. 

Edited^ vnth Notes and Refermces^ hy P. J. F. Gantillon, M.A., 
tometinu Scholar of St. John^s College^ Cambridge i Classical Mcuter 
at Cheltenham College, 

Crown 8vo. 7j. 6</, 
Or interleaved with writing-paper, half-bound, lar. 6«f. 
Recommended in the Guide to the Choice of Classical Books^ by J. B. 
Mayor, M.A., Professor of Classical Literature at King's College, late 
Fellow and Tutor of St John's College, Cambridge. 

Demosthenes. 

Edited, with English Notes and Grammatical References, hy Thoicas 
Kerchevbr Arnold, M.A. 

' i2mo. 

OLYNTHIAC ORATIONS. Third Edition. 3/. 
PHILIPPIC ORATIONS. Third Edition. 4J. 
ORATION ON THE CROWN. Second Edition. 4^. 6^ 

Demostkenis Orationes Privatae. 

Edited hy Arthur Holmes, M.A., Senior Fellow and Dean of 
Clare College, Cambridge, and late Preacher at the Chapel Royal, 
fVhitehall. 

Crown 8vo. 
DE CORONA. 5/. 

Forming a Part of the ** Catena ClassicorumP 

Demostkenis Orationes Publicae. 

Edited by G. H. Heslop, M.A., late Fellow and Assisiant-Tktor of 
Queen's College, Oxford; Head-Master of St, Bees'. 

Crown 8vo. 

OLYNTHIAC S, 2/ . 6^. ) . ^ „ , ', 

PHILIPPICS ^ I * '^ Volume, 4/. 6d, 

DE FALSA LEGATIONE, dr. 

Forming Parts of the ** Catena Classieorum^' 

Isocratis Orationes. 

Edited by John Edwin Sandys, M.A., Fellow and Tutor oj 
St, John's College, Cambridge. 

Crown 8vo. 
AD DEMONICUM ET PANEGYRICUS. 4s, 6d. 
Forming a Part of the *^ Catena Classicorum'* 
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The Greek Testament. 



With a Critically Revised Text ; a Digest of Various Rea(fiiigs ; 
Marginal References to Verbal and Idiomatic Usage ; Prolegomena ; 
and a Critical and Exegetical Commentary. For the use of Theo- 
logical Students and Ministers. 

By Henry Alforjd, D.D., late Dean of Canterbury, 

New Edition. 4 vols. 8vo. lozr. 

The Volumes are sold separately, as follows : 
Vol. I.— The FoiTR Gospels. 28j. 
VoL IL — Acts to 2 Corinthians. 24*. 
Vol. III. — Galatians /to Phii^mon. I&f. 
Vol. IV. — Hebrews to Revelation. 32J. 

The Greek Testament. 

With Notes, Introductions, and Index. 

By Chr. Wordsworth, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln ; formerly Canon 
of Westminster ^ and Archdeacon, 

New Edition. 2 vols. Impl. 8vo. 60*. • 

The Parts may be had sej)arately, as follows : — 

The Gospels, idr. 

The Acts. 8j. 

St Paul's Epistles. 23/. 

Geni^ral Epistles, Revelation, and Index, idr. 

An Introduction to Aristotle s Ethics. 

Books I. — ^IV. (Book X., c vi. — ix. in an Appendix). With a Con- 
tinuous Anal3rsis and Notes. Intended for the use of Beginners and 
Junior Students. 

By the Rev. Edward Moore, B.D., Principal of S, Edmund Hall^ 

and laie Fellow and TUtor of QueerCs College^ Oxford, 

Crown 8vQ. lor. 6</. 

Arts tote lis Ethica Nicomachea, 

Edidit, emendavit, crebrisque locis parallelis e libro ipso, aliisque 
ejusdem Auctoris scriptis, illustravit Jacobus E. T. Rogers, A.M. 
Small 8vo. 4; . ^. Interleaved with writing-paper, half-bound, dr. 
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Sophocles. • 

With English Notes from Schnsidewin. 

Edited hyl, K. Arnold, M.A., Archdeacon Paul, and'&xsxx 
Browne, M.A. 

i2mo. 

AjAX. y* Philoctetes. 3j. CEdipus Tyrannus. 4f. (Edipus 

CoLONEus. 4f. Antigone. 4^. 

Sophoclis Tragoediae. 

Edited by R. C. Jebb, M.A., Fellow and Assistant-Tutor of Trinity 
College^ Cambridge^ and PubUc Orator of the University, 

Crown 8vo. 

Electra. Second Edition^ revised. 3^. 6</. 
AjAX. 3J. 6^. 

Forming Parts of the ^* Catena CUusicorumP 

Aristophanis Comoediae. 

Edited by W. C. Green, M.A., late Fellow of Kin^s College, 
Cambridge ; Assistant^ Master at Rugby School. 

Crown 8vo* 

The Acharnians and The Knights. 4X. 
The Clouds. 3J. 6d, 
The Wasps, y, 6d. 

An Edition of " The Acharnians and The Knights," revised 
and especially prepared for Schools. 4s, 

Forming Farts of the ^* Catena Classicorum** 



Herodoti Historia. 



Edited ^ H. G. Woods, M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College^ 

Oxford, 

Crown 8vo. 

Book I. dr. Book IL $/. 
Forming Parts of the ^^ Catena Classicorum!^ 
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A Copious Phraseological English- 
Greek Lexicon. 

Founded on a work prepared by J. W. Fradbrsdorff, Ph.D., late 
Professor of Modern Languages, QueetCs College, Belfast 

Revised, Enlarged, and Improved by the late THOMAS KSRCHEVER 
Arnold, M.A., and Henry Browne, M.A. 

Fourth Edition. 8vo. 2ZJ. 

Thucydidis Historia. Books L and II. 

Edited by Charles Bigg^ M.A., late Senior Student and Tutor of 
Christ Church, Oxford; Principal of Brighton College, 

Crown Svo. 6x. 

Thucydidis Historia. Books III. and IV.^ 

Edited by G. A. Simcox, M.A., Fellow ofQueen^s College, Oxford, 

Crown 8vo. \In the Press, 

Forming Parts of the ** Catena CkusicorumJ* 
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CATENA CLASSICORUM 

A SERIES OF 

CLASSICAL AUTHORS, 

Edited hy Members of both Universities ^ under the direction of the Rev. 
Arthur Holmes, M.A., Senior Fellow and Dean of Clare College^ 
Cambridge, and. late Preacher at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall-, 

and 

The Rev. Charles Bigg, M. A., laie Senior Student and Tutor of Christ 
Church, Oxford; Principal of Brighton College, 

Crown 8vo. 

Sophoclis Tragoediae. 

Edited by R. C. Jebb, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, and Public Orator of the University. 
THE ELECTRA. 3J. 6^. THE AJAX. 3J. 6^. 

yuvenalis Satirae. 

By G, h» SiMCOX, M.A., Fellow and late Classical Lecturer of 
Queen^s College, Oxford, 

New Edition, revised and enlarged, 5/. 

Thucydidis H is tor ia.— Books L & II. 

By Charles Bigg, M.A., late Senior Student and Tutor of Christ 
Church, Oxford I Principal of Brighton College, 6s. 

Thucydidis Historia. — Books III 
and IV. 

By G. A. SiMCOX, M.A., Fellow of Queen! s College, Oxford, 

[Nearly ready, 

Demosthenis Orationes Publicae. 

ByO, H. Heslop, M.A., late Fellow and Assistant' Tutor of QueenU 
College, Oxford; Head- Master of St, Bees, 
THE OLYNTHIACS. zs, td, \ . ^u, v i /:v 

THE PHILIPPICS. 3-. J or, in One Volume, 4^. 6^. 

DE FALSA LEGATIONE. dr. 

Demosthenis Orationes Privatae. 

By Arthur Holmes, M.A., Senior Fellow and Dean of Clan 
College, Cambridge, and laie Preacher at the Chapel Royal, Whitehall, 
DE CORONA. 5J. 

" , .. I II - -, ■ ... . , , 
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CATENA CLASSICORUM—corSxiVLeA. 

Aristophanis Comoediae. 

ByVf, C. Green, M.A., late Fellow of Kings College^ Cambridge \ 
Assistant-Master at Augiy School, 

THE ACHARNIANS AND THE KNIGHTS. 4^. 
THE WASPS. 3J. 6^ THE CLOUDS. 3*. 6rf. 

An Edition of The Acharnians and the Knights, revised and 
especially adapted for use in Schools. 4J. 

Isocratis Orationes. 

By John Edwin Sandys, M.A., Fellow and Tutor of St. John^s 
College^ Classical Lecturer at Jesiis College, Cambridge. 
AD DEMONICUM ET PANEGYRICUS. 4j. 6^. 

Persii Satirae. 

By A. Pretor, M.A., Fellow of St. Catherines College, Cambridge ; 
Classical Lecturer of Trinity Nail. 

y,6d^ 

Homeri I lias. 

By S, H. Reynolds, M. A., late Fellow and Tutor of Brasenose 
College^ Oxford, 

BOOKS I. TO XII. 6j. 

Terenti Comoediae. 

By T. L. Papillon, M.A., Fellow of New College, Oxford \ late 
Fellow of Merton. 

ANDJRIA ET EUNUCHUS. \s. 6d. 

Herodoti Historia. 

By H. G. Woods, M. A., Fellow and Tutor of Trinity College, Oxford. 
BOOK I., 6ff. BOOK IX., ^s. 



Horati Opera. 



By J, M. Marshall, M.A., Under-Master of Dulwich College, late 
Fellow and Lecturer of Brasenose College, Oxford. 

VOL. L — THE ODES, CARMEN SECULARE, AND 
EPODES. ^s. 6d. 



Taciti Historiae. 



ByV^, IL SiMCOX, M. A., Fellow of Queen^s College, Oxford. 

[In the press. 
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DIVINITY 

Manuals of Religiaus Instruction. 

Edited by JOHN PiLKiNGTON Norris, M.A., Canon tf Bristol^ 
Church Inspector of IVaining Colleges, 

The Old Testament 
The New Testament 
The Prayer Book. 

Each Book in Five Parts. Small 8vo. is, each Part 
Or in Three Volumes, y, 6d, each. 

These Manuals are intended to supply a need of which all who have examined Pupil 
Teachers in Religious Knowledge must be aware. They are a response to very many 
applications which the Editor has received on the subject. Their scheme was framed 
ahex a careful comparison of the courses of religious instruction put forth in several 
dioceses in the last two years. 

It will be seen that three text-books are provided for each of the five years of pupil* 
teadiership— 

One on the Old Testament ; 

One on the New Testament ; 

One on the Catechism and Liturgy. 

In preparing the Manual on the Catechism and Litiurgy, the Editor— guided in tKis by 
the Bishop of Lincoln's very complete syllabus for the Pupil Teachers of the Lincoln 
Diocese — thought it best to spread the stud^ of the Catechism over several years, rather 
than compress tt into one. This ma]r give rise to what may appear some needless repeti- 
tion. But the Lessons of our Catechism are of such paramount importance, that it seems 
desirable to keep it continually in our Pupil Teachers' hands, as the best key to the study 
of the Prayer Book. 

There has been a grievous want of definitftuss in our Pupil Teachers' knowledge 
of Church doctrine. Nearly all the Diocesan Inspectors have noticed it. It has arisen, 
doubtless, from their Teacners assuming that they hsui clear elementary ideas about 
religion, in which really they had never been grounded. It is therefore thought not too 
much to ask them to give one third of theii; time to the study of the Prayer Book. 

In the Old Testament and New Testament Manuals the ereatest pains have been takea 
to give them such a diaracter as shall render it impossible for them to supersede the 
Sacred Text. Two main objects the writers of the Old and New Testament Manuals 
have proposed to themselves; first, to stimulate interest ; second, to supply a sort of 
running commentary on the inspired ps^e. Especial pains have been taken to draw the 
Pupil Teacher's attention to the spiritual teachmg of Holy Scripture, and to subordinate 
to this the merely historical interest 

The writer of the Old Testament Manual has made it his endeavoor— in this also 
following the excellent suggestions of the Bishop of Lincoln's letter to his Diooesaa 
Inspectors — ^to help the reader to see our Lord Chnst in I.aw, in Psalms, in l^phets. 

The New Testament Manual is confined to the Gospels and Acts. It was found 
impossible to include any of the Epistles. And all who are charged with the instniction 
of Pui»l Teachers seemed to deprecate it. 

Although they were prepared with special regard to Pupil Teachers thev may be found 
adapted also for all stuaents of a Kke age (from thirteen to eighteen) who have not access 
to many books. 
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A Catechism for Young Children, 

; Preparatory to the Use of the Church 
Catechism. 

By, JoHji PiLKiNGTON NORRis, M. A., Canon of Bristol, 

Small 8vo. zd, 

A Companion to the Old Testament 

Being a plain Conimentary on Scripture History down to the Birth 
of our Lord. 

Small 8vo. y, 6d, 

Also in 7\vo Parts : 

Part I.— The Creation of the World to the Reign of SauL 
Part II.— The Reign of Said to the Birth of Our Lord. 

Small Svo. 2s. each. 

[Especially adapted for use in Training Colleges and Schools.} 

" A very compact summary of the Old ments. It will be found very useful for 
Testament narrative, put together so as to its purpose. It does not confine itself to 
explain the connection and bearing of its merely chronological difficulties, but corn- 
contents^ and written in a ver^ good tone ; ments freely upon the religious bearing of 
with a final chapter on the history of the the text also." — Guaniiam, 
Jews between the Old and New Testa- 

A Companion to the New Testament. 

Small Svo. [/» the Press, 

The Young Churchman s Companion 

to the Prayer-Book. 

Part I. — Morning and Evening Prayer and Litany. 
By the Rev. J. W. Gedge, M.A., Diocesan Inspector of Schools for 
» the Archdeeuonry of Surrey, 

Recommended by the late Lord Bishop of Winchester. 
iSmo. IJ., or in Paper Cover, 6k^ 
Part II. — Baptismal and Confirmation Services, \ln the Press, 

A Manual of Confirmation. 

With a Pastoral Letter instructing Catechumens how to prepare them- 
selves for their First Communion. 
By Edward Meyrick Goulburn, D.D., Dean of Norwich. 
Ninth Edition. Small 8vo. \s, 6d. 
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The Way of Life. 



A Book of Prayers and Instruction for the Young at SchooL With 
a Preparation for Holy Communion. 

CompUed by a Priest. Edited by the Rev. T. T. Carter, M.A., 
Hector 0/ Clewer^ Berks. 

i6mo, IS. 6d, 



The Lord's Supper. 



By Thomas Wilson, D.D., hue Lord Bishop ofSodor and Man. 
Complete Edition, with red borders, i6mo. 2s. 6d, 
Also a Cheap Edition, without red borders, is.>; or in paper cover, 6d. 

Household Theology. 

A Handbook of Religious Information respecting the Holy Bible, the 
Prayer Book, the Church, the Ministry, Divine Worship, the Creeds, 
&C., &c. 
By the Rev. John Henry Blunt, M.A. 

New Edition. Small 8vo. y. 6(/» 

Keys to Christian Knowledge. 

Small 8vo. 2s. 6d. each. 



*' Of dieap and reliable text-books of this 
nature there has hitherto been a great want. 
We are often asked to recommend books 
for use in Church Sunday schools, and we 
therefore take this opportunity of saying 
that we know of none more likely to be of 
service both to teachers and scholars tiban 
these ICeys." — Ckurthman's Skmimg 
MagOMine, 



" Will be very useful for the higher classes 
in Sunday schools, or rather for the fuQer 
instruction of the Sunday-school teachers 
themselves, where the parish Priest is wise 
enough to devote a certain time regularly 
to their preparation for their voluntary 
task."— £oM9» Review. 



By J. H. Blunt, M.A., Editor of the Annotated Book of Common Praver. 

The Holy Bible. 
The Book of Common Prayer. 
The Church Catechism. 
Church History, Ancient. 
Church History, Modern. 

By John Pilkington Norris, M.A., Camm of Bristol 

The Four Gospels. 

The Acts of the Apostles. 
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MISCELLANEOUS 

The Campaigns of Napoleon. 

The Text {in French) from M. Thiers* *' ffutoire du Consulat et 
de r Empire^** and ^^Histoirt de la Rivolutwn Fran^aise.^^ Edited^ with 
English Notes, for the use of Schools, by Edward E. Bowen^ M.A., 
Master of the Modern Side, Harrow School, 

With Maps. Crown Svo. ^r. 6d, each. 

ARCOLA. MARENGO. 

[NewEeady, 
JENA. WATERLOO. 

[/« the Press* 

Selections from Modern French 
Authors. 

Edited, with English Notes and httrodiutory Notice, hy Henri Van 
Laun, Translator of Taine^s History of English Literature, 

Crown 8vo. 33-. 6d, each. 
H0N0R£ de BALZAC. K. A. TAINE. 

The First French Book. 

By T. K. Arnold, M.A. 

Sixth Edition. i2mo. 51. 6d, Key, 2s, 6d^ 

The First German Book. 

By T. K. Arnold, M.A,, and^, W. Fradersdorff, Ph.D. 
Seventh Edition. i2mo. 5^. 6^. Key, 2s. td. 

The First Hebrew Book. 

By T. K. Arnold, M.A. 

Fourth Edition. i2mo. *ls, 6d, Key, 3^. 6d, 

The Choristers Guide. 

By W. A. Barrett, Mus. Bac, Oxon, of St, PauPs Cathedral^ 
Author of ** Flowers and Festivals,^* 

Second Edition. Square i6mo. 2s, 6d, 
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6 THOMSON'S SEASONS 

Now, while the drowsy world lies lost in sleep^ 
Let me associate with the serious night, 
And contemplation, he^ sedate compeer ; 
Let me shake off the intrusive cares of day. 
And lay the meddling senses all aside. 

Where now, ye lying vanities of life I 
Ye ever-tempting, ever-cheating train ! aio 

Where are vou now ? and what is your amount ? 
Vexation, disappointment, and remorse : 
Sad, sickening thought ! and yet deluded man, 
A scene of crude disjointed visions past. 
And broken slumbers, rises still resolved, 
With new-flushed hopes, to run the giddy round 

Father of light and life ! thou Good Supreme ! 
O teach me what is good ; teach me Thyself! 
Save me from folly, vanity, and vice. 
From every low pursuit ; and feed my soul 220 

With knowledge, conscious peace, and virtue pure — 
Sacred, substantial, never-fading bliss ! 

The keener tempests come ; and fuming dun 
From all the livid east, or piercing north, 
Thick clouds ascend ; in whose capacious womb 
A vapoury deluge lies, to snow congealed. 
Heavy they roll their fleecy world along : 
And the sky saddens with the gathered storm. 
Through the hushed air the Whitening shower descends, 
At first thin-wavering ; till at last the flakes 230 

Fall broad, and wide, and fast, dimming the day 
With a continual flow. The cherished fields 
Put on their winter robe of purest white. 
'TIS brightness all ; save where the new snow melts 
Along the mazy current Low, the woods 
Bow their hoar head ; and, ere the languid sun. 
Faint from the west, emits his .evening ray, 
Faith's universcd face, deep-hid and chill. 
Is one wild dazzling waste, that buries wide 
The works of man. Drooping, the labourer-ox 240 

Stands covered o'er with snow^ and then demands 
The fruit of dl his toil The fowls of heaven. 
Tamed by the cruel season, crowd around 
The winnowing store, and claim the little boon 
Which Providence assigns them. One alone. 
The redbreast, sacred to the household gods, 

[English School Classics.— 5r^ Pages 6 and 7.] 
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NOTES 33 

i%y Thatched, Properly speaking corered, now applied to 
one fonn of covering. A. S. * Theccan,' to cover. German, 
*dach,' a roof, *decken,* to cover. Latin, *tego,* to cover, 

* tectum,' a house. Greek, <rriy€i»t to cover, ariyii, a roof. 

191 An appeal to imagination and superstition. To heighten 
the horrors 01 the scene, and the misery of the wanderer's position. 

195 Lords it It, used impersonally and generally. Cf. 
the frequent use of * le * and * en ' in French : En €tre, Ten 
porter, &c. 

197, 198 Psalm civ. Milton, Paradise Lost, ii. 263. 

7>S^ hush in the storm at nightfall gives opporf unity for thought 
(202). Moral reflections {^Q^, Prayer for guidance {z\t) 

2iai The weary clouds. An instance of the pathetic fallacy ; 
the dosing in of clouds into night (not a very true description) 
occurs already in line 79. 

206 Compeer, Cum-par. So pair ; disparage, which means 
to move from a state of equality. 

209 Ye, Used properly only in the nominative and voca- 
tive. 

210 Ever-cheating. Fr. *^hoir,* to fall. Eng. 'escheat.' 

* Escheaters,' the officers who secured for the Crown properties 
falling to it — an odious office, equivalent to pettifoggers and 
rascals. So to cheat. 

211 Amount. What do you come to ailer all. 

214 Crude. Raw, undigested, therefore unassimilated. » 

216 New-flushed. Filled with new vitality, connected with 
Ger. ' fluss,' a river. Primary sense, * flow,' so a flow of blood 
flushes the cheek. You flush a drain ; a river is flush or level 
vrith its hank 

219 Polly. Fr. 'foror'fou.' Welsh, 'flfol.' Cf Ps. cxviii. 
in old psalter of Corbie, quoted in Renouard, 'De tes commande- 
mens ne foliai,' * I have not wandered from thy commandments.' 
Cfc Fr. ' feu foUet,' Will-o'-the-wisp. 

221 Conscious. Here » of conscience. Contrast with use 
in fme 133. 

Return to the subject. The third form of storm, snow (223) : 
its effects on the animal creation (240) ; on flocks in a snow-drift 
(265). The peasant lost amid the snow-drtfts (276). 

224 Livid, piercing. Epithets appealing to diffisrent senses 
are not well used thus coupled. 

228 Saddens. Observe how constantly, in English, verbs arc 
used in both active and neuter sense. 

229 fVhitening. Cf. 140. 

232 CA^mA4» = carefully tended. Fr. 'ch^r.'dear- 
rENGLTSH School Classics— ^'iSf Pages 6 and 7.I 
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196 History of French Literature 

that religion itself ia made ridiculoiUL To this we would 
answer, that it is not reality and sincerity in religion 
which Moli^ce attaclos, but unreality and hypocrisy, and 
that such vices are legitimate objects of moral satira 
There were plenty of Tartufes in the Paris of Molifere's 
day, and the piece is but another campaign of that war 
Pascal had waged eleven years before. The mode of 
warfare and plan of attack of the two men were indeed 
diverse; and Pascal in his cloister fought as a fervent 
CathoKc, whilst Moli^re, a pupil of Gassendi, came into 
the field an unbiassed philosopher; yet the powers of both 
were directed inconsciously to the same end, that of 
stripping the irreligious and hypocritical of their assumed 
garb of holiness. 

Moli&re's glory is that he was the poet of human nature. 
He was the first of his age to attack with that weapon 
most terrible of all to Frenchmen — ^ridicule — ^the follies 
of his day, and his personifications of vice and weakness 
are true for aU time, types of which every age will furnish 
antitypes. 

Boileau replied to Louis XIV.'s question who was the 
gi'eatest poet of the age? ^^Ceei MolHre,** and the ad- 
miration of succeeding generations has gone far to endorse 
this opinion. His countrymen claim for him the first 
place amongst comic poets, and there is little doubt that 
he outdid his model Plautus, and at least disputes the pre- 
eminence with Terence. 

Boileau. — ^BoUeau, whom we have just mentioned 
deciding for the king on the comparative merits of rival 
poets, set himself the task of guiding public taste gene- 
rally. Before he rose up to judge with his critical good 
sense betweeu bad and good, Scud^ry had been admired 
by the side of Comeille, and Yoiture by that of Mal- 
herbe. The end of Mademoiselle de Scud^r/s long life 

I Historical Handbooks— 5Jr /'tf^ 2, 3, and^l 
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Practice. 



157 



thus : if the articles had cost £t each, the total cost 
would have been £2^^^', 

.'. as they cost i of ;^i each, the cost will be jC^^^, or ;^4i3. 

The process may be written thus : 
3J. 4//. is f of ;^ I I £24.7$ = cost of the articles at £i each. 

£413 = cost at 3J. 4^. . . . 

Ex. (2). Find the cost of 2897 articles at ^£2, lis, 9^. 
each. 



;^2 is 2 X £1 
10s. is i of ^i 

2X. is J of lOJ. 

8^/. is J of 2 J. 
Id is i of Sd. 



2897 . 0.0 = cost at ;^i each. 



5794 . 0.0= £2 , 

1448 . 10 • O = lOJ.. 

289 • 14 • O = 2S. , 

96" . II . 4 = Sd. . 

12' . 1.5=, id. , 



£7640 .16.9= £2. 12s 



gd, each. 



Note. — ^A shorter method would be to take the parts 
thus : 

loj. = f of j^i ; 2s. 6d, = J of lay. ; 3d. = ^ of 2s. 6d. 

Ex. (3). Find the cost of 425 articles at £2. lis. 4^, 
each. 

Since £2. iSs. 4d. is the difference between £3 and 
IS. Sd. (which is -j^ of £1), the shortest course is to find 
the cost at £3 each, and to suhtrcutfrom it the cost at 
IS. Sd. each, thus : 

£3 is 3 X;^i 425 . 0.0^= cost at £1 each; 



ir. Sd. is Tsof£i 



1275 • 0.0= £3 "" 

35 . 8.4= IS. Sdi each. 



;^I239 .11.8= £2. iSs. 4d. each 



[RiviKGt ONs' Mathematical Series-^^V^ Pages 9, 10, and 1 
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Itf A YEAR'S BOTANY. 

of all of them open by two slits turned towards the centre of the 
flower. Their stalks have expanded and joined together, so as 
to form a thin sheath round the central column (fig. 1 2). The dust- 
spikes are so variable in length 
in this flower, that it may not be 
possible to see that one short one 
pj ^2. comes between two long ones, 

Dust-spikes of gorse (wdargtO). though this ought to be the case. 
The seed-organ is in the form of a Ibngish rounded pod, with 
a curved neck, stretching out beyond fche dust-spikes. The top 
of it is sticky, and if you look at a bush of gorse, you will see 
it projecting beyond the keel in most of the fully-blown flowers, 
because the neck has become more curved than in flg. 12. Cut 
open the pod ; it contains only one cavity (not, as that of the 
wall-flower, two separated by a thin partition), and the grains 
are suspended by shoijt cords from the top 
(fig. 13). These grains may be plainly seen in 
the seed-organ of even a young flower. It is 



•<iinr^,r;^ 



evident that they are the most important part ^- !'• 

. split seed-pod of gtHte. 

of the plant, as upon them depends its diflu- 
sion and multiplication. We have already seen how carefully 
their well-being is considered in the matter of their perfection, 
how even insects are pressed into their service for this purpose 1 
Kow let us glance again at our flower, and see how wonderfully 
contrivance is heaped upon contrivance for their protection ! 

First (see fig. 10, p. 14), we have the outer covering, so ooyered 
with hairs, that it is as good for keeping out rain as a waterproof 
cloak ; in the buttercup, when you pressed the bud, it separated 
into five leaves ; here there are five leaves, just the same, but 
they are so tightly joined that you may press till the whole bud 
IS bent without making them separate at all, and when the bud 
is older, they only separate into two, and continue to enfold the 
flower to a certain extent till it fades. When the flower pushes 
back its waterproof cloak, it has the additional shelter of the big 

[A Year's Botany— &;? Pagx 13.] 
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CAHBUmC ANMYUHIDE. 



e uttrbonic anhydride is piodnced in wells, and, being 
■o much heavier than air, it remainB at the bottom. If a man 
goes down into encfa a well, he will have no diffioolty at first, 
because the aii is good; but when he is near the bottom, where 
the gas bos acconiTilated, he will gasp for breath and &11 ; and if 
anyone, not onderstanding the canae of his trouble, goes down to 
assist him, he too will fall senseless, and both will qnicUy diet 
The way to asoertoin whether oarbonio anhydride has acoumn- 
lated at the bottom of a well ia to let a light down into it. If it 
goes ont, or even bums very dimly, there is enongh of the gas 
to make the descent perilous. A man going down a well should 
always take a candle with him, which he should hold a consider- 
able distance below bis mouth. If the light bums dimly, he 
should at once stop, before his month gets any lower and he 
takes some of the gas into his lungs. 

When this gas is in a well or pit, of conrse it most be ex- 
pelled before a man can descend. There are several expedienig 
for doing this. One is to let a bucket down frequently, taming 
it npside down, away &om the 
month of the well, every time it 
is brought up, a plan which will 
remind you of' the ezpenmeut 
represented in Fig. 24. 

But a better way is to let down 
a bundle of burning straw or shav- 
ings, so as to heat the gas. Now 
heated bodies expand, gases very 
mnch more than solids or liquids, 
and, in expanding, the weight of a 
certain volume, say of a gallon, 
becomes lessened. So that if we can 
heat the carbonic anhydride enough 
to make a gallon of it weigh less than a gallon of air, it will 
rise out of the well just as hydrogen gas would do. Pig. 25 
shows how yon may perform this experiment upon a small scale. 



Fig. 25. 




[Easy Introduction to Chsmistry— A^/^ij] 
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I'^or Latin Prose — Historical. 17 

DISASTROUS RETREAT OF THE ENGLISH FROM CABUL. 

IT took two days of disorder, sufTering, and death to carry the 
army, now an army no more, to the jaws of the fatal pass. 
Akbar Khan, who appeared like the Greeks' dread marshal £rom 
the sjHrit-land at intervals upon the route, here demanded four 
fresh hostages. The demand was acquiesced in. Madly along the 
narrow defile crowded the undistinguishable host, whose diminished 
numbers were still too numerous for speed : on every side rang the 
war^ny of the barbarians : on every side plundered and butchered 
the mountaineers : on every side, palsied with fatigue, terror, and 
cold, the soldiers dropped down to rise no more. The next day, 
in spite of aU remonstrance, the general halted his army, expecting 
in vain provisions &om Akbar Khan. That day the ladies, the 
children, and the married officers were given up. The march was 
resumed. By the following night not more than one-fourtb of the 
original number survived. Even the haste which might once havc» 
saved now added nothing to the chances of life. In the middle of 
the pass a barrier was prepared. There twelve officers died swoid 
in hand. A handful of the bravest or the strongest only reached 
the further side alive : as men hurry for life, they hurried" on 
their way, but were surrounded and cut to pieces, all save a few 
that had yet escaped. Six officers better mounted or more fortu 
' nate than the rest, reached a spot within sixteen miles of the goal * 
but into the town itself rode painfully on a jaded steed, with the 
stump of a broken sword in his hand, but one. 

LivY, xxi. c. 25, § 7-10. zxxv. c. 30. xxiii. c- 24. 
C^SAB, Bell, Oall, v. c. 35-37. 



DEFEAT OF CHARLES THE BOLD AND MASSACRE OF HL 

TROOPS AT MORAT. 

T N such a predicament braver soldiers might well have oeasev 
I to struggle. The poor wretches, Italians and Savoyards, six 
Lousand or more in number, threw away their arms and made 
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